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A fine 


We count this our greatest achievement. From 
front end to tail light it is a new design. In 
appearance and finish it is commandingly beauti- 
ful. In speed it is faster than you will probably 
ever care to drive. And in smoothness it sur- 
passes anything we know. 


Owners of the costliest cars will find equal 
pride of ownership in Hudson’s Eight. The 
satisfactions they enjoy are now continued with 
no lavish outlay of money. 


In distinction, appearance and fineness they 
make no sacrifice. They will enjoy every com- 


fast powerful Ei 
to sell at frudsons 


? 
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in ten body types and many colors 


UDSONS 
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fort of fast, restful and safe driving. They will 
find material savings in car operating cost. 


This is not just an eight cylinder motor. It is 
not just a different radiator or body. It is a 
completely new car throughout. Being Hudson 
designed and Hudson built, it has an indi- 
viduality that conforms to no standardiza- 
tion model. It is available in such a wide 
variety of colors that there is no commonness 
in appearance. 


It has faster speed than you probably will ever 
care to know. And it has such roadability that 


ght... 


well known 


PULCeS 


you can safely and comfortably command every 
driving situation. 

In riding ease it is a revelation to. the most 
experienced. The driver finds it responsive and 
alert. He is freed from all driving tension. He 
relaxes. The passengers rest while they ride. 


Hudson’s Great Eight meets with every motoring 
requirement that heretofore was obtainable only 
at high cost. It saves in first cost alone more 
than enough to meet its operating expense for 
a whole year. 


The price at which it sells questions the wis- 
dom of ever paying more for any cat. 








No compromise 
with quality! — these 


men insist on 


Del Monte Food you buy 


Trifles make perfection—but perfection is 
no trifle! 

To Michelangelo—four centuries ago— 
goes credit for this famous observation. Yet 
his words are just as true today. And how 
well they apply to quality in canned fruits! 

Often the little things, the endless pre- 
cautions that might seem unnecessary, are 
the final guarantees of a better appearance 
and flavor. 

There’s the matter of inspections, for in- 
stance. 

Det Monte Fruits are first inspected in 
the orchards, then are inspected at the can- 
nery door. They are inspected and sorted on 
the preparation tables—on belts moving to 
the canning tables—and again as they are 
filled into cans. And finally, the plant super- 
intendent himself cuts open samples from 
each day’s ‘‘run’’—to make sure that results 
are up to his own ideals. 

You'd think that this would be enough! 

Yet every day in the canning season, a 
selected committee of DEL MONTE execu- 
tives gathers in the sunlit room shown above 
—and from samples of the previous few days’ 
pack, taken from aii DEL MOnreE canneries, 
determines whether the fruit is fully up to 
DEL Monre’s quality requirements. 

The decision these men make is final—an 
unprejudiced, impartial judgment of the 
output of all DEL Monre canneries and all 
districts—matched against the one rigid 
quality ideal for which this label stands. 


A remarkable quality test 


Unless you watched these men at wrk, 
you'd hardly believe the pains they take— 
the critical severity with which they exam- 
ine each product as it comes from DEL 
Monte canneries! 

First, trained assistants weigh each can— 
count the pieces of fruit—test the density of 
the syrup—for all these things have their 
bearing on canned fruit quality. 

Then, with all the fruit transferred from 
cans to gleaming white enamel dishes—DEL 
MonTe’'s expert judges start their final, 
painstaking inspection. 

From table to table they go—slowly, 
methodically—stopping beside each dish. 


heir daily check ~ the last 
of many different inspections ~ puts the 
final guarantee of goodness behind every 


bein re sure! 




















With long-handled spoons they dip into the 
syrup—noting its consistency and color. They 
examine, separately, every piece of fruit— 
judging it for color, ripeness, texture and 
general appearance —tasting it for flavor. 


The most thorough canning process 


Even the most trifling deviation from the 
quality DEL MONTE specifies for every fruit 
it packs, is recorded and brought at once to 
the attention of cannery Officials! 

Only when their inspection is completed— 
after this most particular of juries has said, 
“Quality OK"’—is any DEL Monte Product 
ready for your table! 

And remember— inspections are just one 
detail of the DEL MonrTE canning process— 
a process unsurpassed for thoroughness and 
painstaking care, in the entire canned fruit 
and vegetable field! 

Before canning starts— DEL MOnreE Fruits 
are selected from the world’s finest orchards 
and gardens. Each fruit is picked for ripe- 
ness, size, color, flavor and perfect appear- 
ance. All this, just to give DEL MONTE 
the very finest raw materials with which 
to work. 
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BRAND 


QUALITY 


In Det MonTE canneries, modern ma- 
chinery does many of the tasks of prepara- 
tion you once did by hand. Back of this 
splendid mechanical equipment—directing 
every operation with human skill and judg- 
ment—are hundreds of trained, experienced 
workers. In addition—one woman out of 
each sixteen in DEL MONTE canneries, 
spends all her time inspecting, checking — 
making sure that ail the fruit that goes into 
DEL MonTE cans is fully up to its high re- 
quirements. Even the syrup on DEL MONTE 
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Fruit is specially chosen for the variety 
itself — independent of any commercial 
standard—the particular degree of syrup 
that will best supplement and bring out the 
fruit’s own natural flavor. 

As a result of all these things—and not 
simply because of any one of them alone— 
the DEL Monre label stands today for more 
than just the best that can be packed. It 
stands for uniform quality in every can 
year in and year out. Uniformity, safe- 
guarded by the experience and skill of over 
70 years in the canning of fine foods. 

And don't forget that fruits are just a 
part of the many foods DEL Monre cans. 
Under this same dependable brand 
packed with the same painstaking care—is 
the widest assortment of vegetables, condi- 
ments and relishes, salmon and sardines, 

dried fruit, raisins and other foods. 

Whatever your requirements—whatever 
your ideals of canned food quality—you'll 
find under the DEL Monre label the vari- 
eties you want—and the quality you de- 
mand—at reasonable cost. 


Suggestions that make meals “different” 


Even if you now have a lot of cook books 
—you're sure to find many new and ‘“‘differ- 
ent’’ recipes and menu suggestions in the 
Det Monre recipe collection. There are 267 
of them in all—in seven booklets and leaf- 
lets, all handy size for filing. May we send 
them to you—free of charge? Simply drop a 
card to Dept. 36-E, California Packing Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Caiifornia. 


It Pays To Insist If You Want 
The Best 
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Editorial Director: H. Napier Moore 
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L. WAS nearly two years ago when 
the Liberal Government in British Col- 
umbia went down to defeat, and carried 
with it some of the most serviceable and 
faithful members in the Legislature. 
Among them was Mary Ellen Smith, who 
had served in the Legislature for eleven 
years, was chairman of the Liberal 
caucus, and had been the first woman 
Cabinet Minister in the British Empire. 
Her age?--We know only this, that she 
has sizeable grandchildren and that she 
is very young! 

When I was in Vancouver recently, 
Mary Ellen Smith seemed to be as busy 
as ever. She is National President of the 
Liberal Women’s Club, and she was sent 
by Premier King to Geneva last Spring, 
in an advisory capacity, as a Canadian representative of the 
League of Nations’ Labor Conference. 

One day, a group of B.C. people were discussing their 
“Mary Ellen’’—as most people call her out there. Someone 
remarked: *“‘When an obstacle presents itself in her path, 
she walks right through the obstacle as if it were not there. 
Now, take this matter of her political defeat; you might 
think that she would feel that it was an insuperable obstacle 
to further usefulness, but, look at her! You can’t keep a 
capable woman down!” 

“Yes!” said a third, “Mary Ellen Smith is a capable 
woman!” 

“What do you mean by capable?” I enquired. 

“‘Why —a person is capable who has a large capacity for 
achievement, I should say.” 

“But what is this capacity for achievement? What is 
back of it all?” 

“Better ask Mary Ellen Smith. I know of no one in a 
better position to tell you. Ask Mary Ellen!” 

And so I did! I went to her and asked, ‘“‘What is meant 
when a man says that a person is ‘capable,’ or ‘possessed of 
an unusual capacity for achievement?’ And what is the 
value of the thing to a man or a woman in public life and in 
private life?” 

Mary Ellen Smith replied with a friendly chuckle: *“‘Why, 
of course, capacity is nothing more or less than stored-up 
power within us. I mean physical power, health, mental 
power, to think clearly and to concentrate; spiritual power, 
which governs our intuitive processes, carries us nearer in 
sympathy and understanding to our neighbors, gives us the 
courage to act according to our highest ideals, prompts the 
wise *ourse when an emergency arises. All this is capacity.” 





Awl interesting question~ 


and an interestinganswer 
by Mary Ellen Smith, 


lie noted politician 


“But, Mrs. Smith, what is the foundation of this stored-up 
power? What is back of it?” 

“Well, now, let me see. Let’s take vitality first—physical 
capacity. Back of that is sane living, simple food, exercise, 
and contact with the outdoors of birds and beasts and 
flowers. It seems to me that I never work in my garden 
without feeling a sense of well-being in the realization that 
Nature’s great harmony of thought and spirit gives balance 
to a world of none-too-well-balanced humans! 

“You see, vitality is largely a matter of consistent relaxa- 
tion, and relaxation gives poise. Have you ever watched a 
sea-gull poised in flight? Can you imagine anything more 
completely expressive of relaxation? Even in action, it 
doesn’t become tense as humans generally do. It is poised of 
body as its wings carry it over the sea in unwearied, appar- 
ently effortless flight. 

“Have you ever walked through a wood, and listened to 
the notes of many birds? They are not straining nervously 
to create certain musical effects; their swelling throats pour 


Editor: Byrne Hope Sanders 











Mary Ellen Smith, who was 
the first woman cabinet 
minister in the British 
Empire, and Canada’s re- 
presentative at a League of 
Nations conference, is un- 
doubledly a capable woman. 


by 
C. B. ROBERTSON 


forth notes which together create pure harmony. Can you 
imagine a crowd of humans, each singing away at his own 
sweet will? It’s discord we’d be hearing very often, I’m 
thinking! So, I say, to develop our physical capacity, let us, 
in our human expression, try to get back to the naturalness 
of the birds, who have so great a physical capacity, vitality, 
that the tiny things soar for great spaces, and to great 
heights, and weather great storms! Then we shall have 
stored-up physical power to ward off weariness and nerve 
strain; to hold our poise like the birds, and to make a song 
in harmony with the world.” 


OW,” said Mary Ellen Smith, “suppose we figure out 
what is back of mental capacity—-stored-up mental 
power. I suppose that mental capacity is expressed largely 
in the habit of clear thinking. If, when we are youngsters, 
we are permitted to be self-opinionated, stubborn little kids, 
and don’t permit ourselves to see the logic of the other 
fellow’s argument, we acquire the bad habit, of illogical 
argument. This habit is a foe to mental capacity, and is a 
futile quality because illogical argument never convinced 
anyone of anything; and it is a destructive quality to our- 
selves, for it only serves to develop bad mental habits. 
“If, on the other hand, we school ourselves to concentrate 
upon the other fellow’s arguments to see just how his mind 
is working out a problem, to {Continued on page 69} 
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“I know of no other soap which meets all 


the requirements of complexion care, act- 


ing at once as a cleanser and a valuable 


and soothing emollient.” 


MY 


NICE 


‘The one soap I recommend 


is Palmolive’ 
says Albert Leblanc of Nice 


Famous Beauty Specialist of the 
fashionable Hotel Negresco at 
Nice, on the French Riviera, 
frequented by many of the 
world’s smartest women. 


“TT is quite wrong to suppose,” says Albert Le- 
blanc, of Nice, “that the skin can be thoroughly 
cleansed except by the use of soap and water. I am 
still occasionally asked: ‘Shall I use soap on my 
face?’ My answer is always a decided affirmative. 
But the one soap I recommend is Palmolive!” 
Monsieur Leblanc is an authority. He has a beauty 
salon at the famous Hotel Negresco, in Nice, where 
he cares for the complexions of women whose 





names make society news all over the world. He 


had his beauty training in Paris, and, like the great 
Parisian experts, he considers palm and olive oils 
invaluable in keeping complexions lovely. 


Other soaps won't do 


Substitutes for Palmolive may irritate the skin, and 
spoil its colorfi:! freshness. These changes may come so 
gtcduc!"7 you scarcely notice them. Then—all of a sudden 
—you find the pores coarsened, the complexion irritated, 
the texture losing its smooth loveliness. The pure 


OLIVE RADIO HOUR — Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern time; 8:30 to 9:30 p.m., Central ti 7: 
B30. m. Mountain time; 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Pacific Coast tame—over WEAF and 39 stations assuciated with The National Brosdcasting Cammsoan 


Facade of Leblanc’s Salon at the Hotel Negresco— where Monsieur Albert 
attends fashionable 
who gather at Nicedemand the very finestcarein matters of beautyculture. 


women from all over the world. The smart women 


olive and palm oil lather of Palmolive Soap soothes, 
cleanses, removes impurities gently and safely. 

“I know of no other soap which meets all the require- 
ments of complexion care,”’ says Leblanc . . . and there 
are more than 18,000 other renowned beauty spe- 
cialists who agree with him. 


This treatment, night and morning 


Make a creamy lather of Palmolive Soap and warm 
water. With both hands massage this well into the 
skin two minutes, allowing it to penetrate the pores. 
Then rinse, first with warm water, gradually with 
colder. A final rinse with ice water is refreshing as 
an astringent. 


Only a specialist can advise you 


Being beautiful in itself gives no one the right to 
advise you on beauty. For such advice you must go 
to a skilled, experienced beauty specialist. And just 
think of it! 18,012 experts—all over the world—recom- 
mend Palmolive Soap! In big cities, in small towns, 
smart resorts; in America, France, Germany, Spain, 
England—everywhere that beauty culture is practiced— 
its foremost exponents tell you to guard against en- 
emies of facial beauty by twice-a-day use of Palmolive. 

Palmolive is made entirely of palm and olive oils. 
These oils—and nothing else—give it nature's fresh 
green color. And these oils gently penetrate the 
pores, releasing impurities and protecting the tender 
fabric of the skin from the abuses of modern life. 

Millions use Palmolive for the bath, as well as 
for the face. Your very first cake of this bland, skil- 
fully blended soap "tin 
will show you why 
Palmolive is the 
choice of those whose 
business it is to know, 


Retail Price 10c 
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manage it?” 

“You won’t manage it,” 
old through her flimsy covering. 
gone, I’ll give the alarm.” 


“That’s what I’m afraid of,” answered the young man 


to get away at once—the question is, how am I going to 





“Don’t you?” he answered, turning to her. 


she replied, also in a whisper. mean to say you didn’t recognize me?” 
The revolver was touching her back, and felt unpleasantly 
“The moment you’re 


“I don’t understand you,” she responded with a frown. 
“Do you 


“We form our own circumstances—at any rate, 


he could hardly be referring to her dream! Then, as she killing a butler named Drake?” 


frankly. ‘‘We’re all human—you couldn’t help yourself— dreams about have some origin in reality, and that . . . 


even if you promised not to.” 
“T’d never promise not to—” she began. 
She stopped abruptly. 


The cold thing was pressing 


“Yes, I do recognize you now,” she said. 
“Ah! Exactly! 


harder into her back. In vain she tried to repress a little and asked you to direct me to Briar Cottage.” 


shudder. 


“Was it wise of you to revive the memory? Now I shall 


“I’m sorry,” came the young man’s whisper again in her certainly be able to identify you.” 


ear, as the soft steps outside drew closer. ‘“There’s no help 


for it, though. If you disobey 
me for one instant, I’ll fire. Go 
through those French windows 
ahead of me—we’ve got to get 
to the road. You know why I 
can’t leave you here—you’ve 
told me so yourself. Now, then 
—quick! I tell you again, I’m 
serious.” 

The muzzle of the revolver 
was almost hurting her. Hardly 
realizing it, Freda began to 
move forward. The muzzle of 
the revolver followed her. 

“You beast !’’ she muttered. 


‘“‘Go on!’’ whispered the 
young man back. ‘“Quicker— 
quicker!” 


There was no_ alternative. 
Already they were through the 
French windows and out on the 
lawn. And the revolver still 
pushed her. Fifty-fifty! Was it 
worth the risk? 

“Don’t forget—if you pause, 
or cry—!’’ came the voice be- 
hind her. 

Well, she would go as far as . 
the road, anyway. Perhaps by , 
that time the person who had 
been creeping toward the library 
would have made his grim dis- 
covery, and help would be forth- 
coming from the house. Oh, if 
only the person had acted as 
quickly as she had! What was 
the use of caution in a crisis? 
She was sure it could not have 
been her brother Tom. Perhaps 
itwas... 

They reached the gate. It was open, secured by a hook. 
Outside in the leafy lane was a small closed car—a coupé. 

“Get in,” commanded the man. 

Rebellion surged in Freda’s soul. She could hardly 
believe her ears. He might bring her to the gate, and then 
make a dash for it—but to expect her to accompany him— 
dressed only in a nightdress and flimsy blue dressing-gown— ! 

She swung round suddenly and struck at him. She 
believed that she had only missed his chin by an inch. But 
he ducked successfully, and the next moment the cold thing 
was pressed against her throat, almost choking her, and the 
man” eyes were burning into hers. Above his eyes his 
forehead was damp. 

“Get in!”’ he repeated. 

The tone was menacing and pleading. It said, “For 
heaven’s sake, don’t force me to shoot you!”’ Feeling dizzy 
and sick, she entered the coupé, and a few seconds later he 
was beside her and had started the engine. They glided 
away. 


FoR two minutes they did not speak. If any action had 
been possible to Freda during those two minutes she 
ignored it, for as soon as she had sunk into the cushions of 
the car reaction had seized her, and her brain had refused to 
function. The situation she had tried to battle against had 
been so tense, so inexplicable, and so—humiliating. When 
the two minutes were over, and she was beginning to regain 
possession of her faculties, the young man addressed her. 
“I’m very sorry for all this, but for the moment there’s 
no help for it. Circumstances have placed us in this rather 
amazing position, and we’ve just got to see how circum- 
stances get us out of it. The whole trouble is, you see, that 
you’re the one person who could identify me, and. . .” 


” 


“Prove you to be a murderer,” she interposed quietly. 
“I agree—that is rather a trouble.” 

The young man nodded, and a faint, rather ironical smile 
dawned on his face. 

“It’s such a confounded trouble,” he said, “that I’ve 
taken the liberty of abducting you temporarily. You must 
admit no one likes to be proved a murderer.” 

“I should imagine it must be unpleasant.” 

“So should I. That’s why I don’t want the experience.” 
He gave a sudden exclamation, and dropped his bantering 
tone. “Oh, why was it you, of all people!” 






















“It didn’t need me to revive the memory,” smiled the rising to forty-five. 


The next moment the 
cold thing was 
pressed against her 
throat almost chok- 
ing her, and _ the 
man’s eyes were 
burning into hers. 


young man. “If it hadn’t recurred to you off your own bat, 
some local inspector would have forced it out of you. ‘Now, 
Miss Neville, cast your mind back. Think hard! Haven’t 
you ever seen this man before?’ ‘Oh, yes, inspector, I 
remember now! He asked me the way to Briar Cottage 

* ‘Oho!’ cries the inspector. ‘Briar Cottage. We’ll 
make enquiries at Briar Cottage. Thank you very much; 
thank you very much indeed!’ ” 


There was a pause. Freda’s mind raced, just as the car 
was racing. It was doing forty-two. No chance of jumping 
out! 


“Well, and what would the inspector have found at 
Briar Cottage?’ she enquired. 

“T can’t say exactly,” he replied. “I’m not an inspector 
myself . . . all I know is that I have a healthy cespect for 
them! He would have found out, for one thing, that I was 
staying at Briar Cottage last night, and that I somewhat 
suddenly disappeared .. .” 

“This being the disappearance?” 

“Yes. He might have followed clues and discovered other 
things about me—my name, and so on. And because of 
this, you must see that I’ve got to do a bit of thinking 
before I can let you meet the inspector.” 

“You assume, of course, that I should go straight to 
him?” 

“‘Well—wouldn’t you?” 

She was silent. 

“You see,” he observed. ‘You would. Who wouldn’t? 


regarded him, it occurred to her that even the people one 


You remember now, if you didn’t re- 
member at once, that only yesterday I met you in a lane unexpected tears. 


“Drake,” murmured the young man, and his face grew 
very serious. ““Yes—I think we might blame circumstances 
for killing a butler called Drake.” 

“Oh!” she cried, bursting suddenly, her eyes filling with 
The young man’s voice had been low 
and soft—and she had liked Drake. ‘Why did you do it?” 

He did not answer. She noticed, through a mist, that his 
lips were very firmly set, and that the speedometer was now 
She tried to hate him. Again he 
humiliated her, for she couldn’t. Once more weakness 
began to settle upon her, and she leaned back against the 
cushions. Her knees were trembling. She hoped he would 
not notice it. No, she hoped he would notice it. Then, 
perhaps, he would do something considerate—end this 
insane farce—instead of sitting there, stolidly and grimly, 
and driving her to heaven knew where! 

“‘Where are you taking me?” she demanded suddenly. 

“You'll know soon,” he answered. 

“Thanks for the information!” she shot back indignantly. 
“Perhaps you’ll add to it, and tell me how you came to 
know my name?” 

“It’s the most important name in Lydwich, isn’t it?’’ he 
replied. ‘There doesn’t seem to be much there apart from 
Lydwich Hall.” 

“T see. You made enquiries?” 

“It wasn’t necessary.” 

“All the same, I expect you made 
them. You were interested in us, 
weren’t you? What did you take from 
that drawer?” 

Something happened 
to him as she asked 
that question. She did 
not know what it was. 
But when the little 
spasm was over, she 
noticed that his lips 
were again set firmly, 
and that he was staring 
very fixedly ahead of 
him. And it did not 
appear to be only 
illuminated road that 


he saw. 
THE car sped on. 
Freda had often 


ridden at night before, 
but never under such 
She wendered what would 





queer conditions. 
happen if she made a bold bid for liberty, and 


f interferred with the driver so that he would be 


forced to stop. She could not see any advantage 
from such a hazardous move. Even if she were 
successful in bringing the car to a standstill 
without an accident—and that was extremely 
unlikely—there would be no one to appeal to; 
and escape by her unaided efforts seemed im- 
possible. She was convinced that, for all his 
apparent detachment, her captor was subcon- 
sciously watching her out of the corner of his eye 
all the while, and that he would bring out his 
revolver again without hesitation should the 
need arise. Although he did not look like a 
murderer, there was grim determination in his 
attitude and danger in opposing his will. 
So, for the time being, she decided not to oppose his will. 
Instead, she drew a rug more closely around her, and 
allowed herself to yield a little to the influences of the night, 
fatigue, and speed. The reckoning would come. Meanwhile, 
she must husband her strength and not use it fruitlessly. 

They had begun the journey in darkness. Now a faint 
light glimmered through the low bushes that bordered their 
road. It was not dawn. That was still some distance off. 
It was the moon, rising big and yellow over the land, and 
filling it with mystic radiance. 

Freda saw that they were no longer in a country of thick 
woods and tall trees. Hedges, dikes, and marshes replaced 
them, and every now and again a big black windmill loomed 
black against the moonlight. It would have been a wonderful 
ride, under the right conditions. But the conditions were 
grim and ugly, and the silver threads of the moon were 
intermingled with red . In the middle of a drowsy 
reverie, reality swept back upon her in a rush and made her 
shudder. 

The man at the wheel felt her shudder. In her weariness 
she had slipped a little toward him, and for five minutes, 
unconscious of the fact, her arm had rested against him. 
Now the arm quivered like the wing of a tired, frightened 
bird against the bars of a cage; the car beganto slacken. 

Freda sat up abruptly. The speedometer had dropped to 
twenty. Now eighteen. Fifteen. . . 

“What are you doing?” she {Continued on page 56} 


As I told you before circumstances have forced my hand.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t much use for people who put the 
( blame on circumstances,” she returned with a touch of 
She returned his gaze. He was certainly like the young scorn. 


man in the yellow flannel suit she had dreamed about, but that’s what I think. Will you blame circumstances for 
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by 
J. JEFFERSON 
FARJEON 


me. moment before Freda Neville sat up in bed had 
been an absurd one. A young man in a yellow flannel suit 
had asked her the way to Mount Everest, and she had told 
him that it was the third turning on the left, round by the 
post-office. Then she had watched him until he had dis- 
appeared, and had listened to his steps as he began to 
ascend the world’s highest mountain. 

But the moment that followed her abrupt awakening and 
journey back from the Himalayas to the sleepy Norfolk 
village of Lydwich was, surely, equally absurd! For she 
could still hear the footsteps of the young man in the 
yellow flannel suit—and, of course, he was no longer present. 
He ought to have vanished with th mountain. 

She listened. “My dream hasn’t quite gone yet,” she 
told herself. ‘This is just the faint echo of it.” The echo 
continued, however. Somebody was undoubtedly walking 
somewhere, though probably not in a yellow flannel suit. 
All at once, with a sudden tightening of her spirit, she 
recalled another incident in her dream. Before the young 
man had asked her the way to Mount Everest, a cow had 
run along the road and had suddenly fallen over on its side 
with a thud. Yes—she remembered the thud! Was it the 
usd, and not the conquest of Everest that had awakened 
her? 

Now all was silence. The only sound she could hear was 
the faint rustle of a night breeze. But she couldn’t let it go 
at that. Freda Neville was afraid of being afraid—it was 
the one condition her healthy young soul despised—and she 
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of a novel of midnight murder 


and flight at the pistol’s point 


knew that, even if she had been mistaken, her conscience 
would worry her terribly over breakfast on the morrow if 
she allowed circumstances to prove her mistake for her. 
She must prove the mistake herself—if it was one. 

So she jumped out of bed, slipped on a pale blue dressing- 
gown and ran quickly to the door. And when she reached 
the door, she no longer had any doubts in her mind. There 
was a distinct sound near the French windows below. 

For an instant only she hesitated. The hesitation was not 
due to caution, but to the problem of policy. Should she 
summon her father or her brother? Or her cousin Charles, 
who was always evincing a lesire to do something heroic 
before her eyes, but who had never succeeded in encompass- 
ing that desire yet. She decided to summon no one. By the 
time she could wake anyone up, the person downstairs 
might have made his escape. And he wasn’t going to escape! 
* A somewhat rash decision for a young lady in a flimsy 
blue dressing-gown; but Freda Neville had a habit of closing 
her eyes to feminine limitations. 

She ran swiftly and quietly to the head of the balustrade 
that curved generously down to the hall below. Three 
seconds later, she was down the stairs and in the hall. The 
French windows from which she had heard the last sound 
were in the library on the left of the hall. Without hesita- 
tion—for it is fatal to hesitate on the verge of a high dive— 
she went to the library door and threw it open. Then she 
stood transfixed. 

A young man stood staring at her. He bore an odd 
resemblance to the young man in yellow flannels in her 


More significant than either the desk 
or the young man, yel ominously con- 
necting the two . . was the silent 
form of Drake, the butler. “Is he 
dead?” she gasped. 
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dream, but she only dwelt on this point later; more im- 
portant at the moment was the revolver he had in his hand. 
Near him was a desk. A drawer of the desk was open. It 
was a drawer Freda knew, that was usually kept locked, 
and it had been forced. It was empty. 

More significant still, however, than either the desk or 
the young man, yet ominously connecting the two, was the 
thing on the ground between the desk and the young man, 
over which the young man had been bending when she 
entered. It was the silent form of Drake, the butler of 
Lydwich Hall. 

“Is he dead?”’ she gasped. 

The young man nodded. He gazed at her and at the 
revolver in his hand. Then in a flash he raised the revolver, 
and levelling it at her breast, whispered: 

“Don’t move—don’t cry out! I’m dead serious!” 

She saw that he was. With that silent form lying on the 
ground, she put the odds at fifty-fifty that he would shoot 
if she disobeyed him. The odds were not favorable enough. 
Besides, her strained attention had now caught another 
soft sound. She and this young man were not the only 
people who were awake in the house. 

The young man heard the soft sound also. Keeping her 
covered, he slithered round to the door behind her and 
closed it. Then he stepped up to her, and stood so close 
that she could hear his heart beating with hers. Her only 
satisfaction was that even if he did have the upper hand, 
her aggressor was just as agitated as she was. Against her 
will, however, she was forced to admire his outward 
coolness. 

“Someone’s coming,”’ he whispered in her ear. “‘You can 
call, of course, but then I’d be forced to hurt you. I’ve got 
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It was the 
might of the 
Final Year 
Dance at the 
university—the night be- 
fore he left for overseas. 













by GRACE M. CAMPBELL 


1 ROSS laid a strand of mending wool 
experimentally across a child’s stocking, frowned at it, and 
shook her head. 

“George, dear!’”” She put her mending back into the 
basket and rose with one quick movement. “I’m going over 
to mother’s for some wool. She has the kind I need.” 

Her husband murmured assent without looking up from 
his newspaper, but when in passing she dropped a kiss on 
his bald spot, he patted her hand and looked after her with 
quiet affection. 

As she slipped into her coat and pulled a soft hat down 
over her hair, Marian glanced back into the living room. 
The firelight, the glow of lamps, the satin shimmer of 
polished wood, the bow! of yellow roses spilling fragrance— 
it was a lovely room, and Marian loved it. She liked to 
think of it when she was away. 

She closed the door behind her and looked about in 
surprise. Fog! It lay in a soft grey mass over all the city. 
The street lights glowed spectrally through it. Marian 
could see only a half-block ahead. 

“Why, not for years,” she mused, “have I seen such a 
fog!” She lifted her face to it and felt the moisture on her 
cheeks and eyes. 

“T’m in a cloud like an aviator,’’ she marvelled. 

She walked down the avenue. The grey stone buildings 
at the college loomed at her left, picked out by softly 
glimmering windows. She could hear in front of her the 
roar of the lake. 

“Unreal, that’s what it is,” she murmured, and felt 
vaguely excited. 

She was so preoccupied that she almost ran into two trim 
young cadets in their scarlet tunics and yellow pill-box caps. 
They saluted smartly, and swung clinkingly past. Marian 
looked after them with affection. Then she glanced up at 
the misty outlines of the university. 

Too soon, almost, she was at her mother’s door. But ina 
very few minutes she was out again and stood hesitatingly 
at the corner. 

“I believe I'll walk down by the tower,’’ she determined 
with a subtle sense of adventure. Not that there was 
anything unusual in such a walk, but in the mist and with 
the city’s noises muffled about her, Marian felt that she 
stepped in a strange world where anything might happen. 

She crossed the road and walked up the incline and 
around the Martello Tower. The grey stone of tower and 
balustrade melted into the fog. She peered, in passing, 
down into the dimness of the moat. 

The waves came in thunderingly and crashed on the 
tumbled rocks below. Marian paused only a minute to 
watch, then she picked her steps deliberately down the 
















grassy slope toward a bench as if she were 
going to a rendezvous. 

She sat with her hands in her lap and 
looked out over the dark restlessness of the 
lake. The pleasant comely lines of her face 
slowly straightened out and her eyes grew 
troubled. 

“It was a night like this,” she thought 
uneasily. “I remember it perfectly,” though 
unconsciously she had been dodging the 
memory as she realized now. 

How many years? 1915. Surely not fifteen 
years. But yes! She had been twenty then. 
It was the night of the Final Year Dance at 
the university—the night before he left for 
overseas. She pressed her hands to her eyes. 
The past came close. She could see herself as she had been 
then. Little and lovely—she would grant her that, the girl 
of fifteen years ago—and lovely with an especial glow 
because so sweetly, so romantically in love. 


T HAD been the ro- 

mance of the term. 
hers and Robin’s. 

Emotions were 
pitched high those 
years. Love stories had 
a poignancy. Every so 
often, soldier lads said 
good-by to the girls they 
left behind them. And 
these two were a sign 
and symbol of it all, 
Robin, so debonair, so 
blithe and blue-eyed and 
tall. And Marian—had 
that really been herself, 
that glowing girl in 
white with her arms full 
of roses? The slender 
figure, the virginal 
young face, the quiver- 
ing wistful smile . . . 
**Oh, poor child!’’ 
thought Marian com- 
passionately. 

But, on with the 
dance! About the stately 
rose pillars of Grant 
Hall thronged a moving 
mass of color—pastel 
shades, accented blacks 
and whites, and through 
it all, the blessed leaven 
of the khaki. 

Marian and Robin 
swayed and dipped in 
harmony together, while 
the violins moaned and 
sobbed their ‘‘Why, 
why?” and the cellos 
throbbed in answer. 

Then, at the next to 
last number, he swung 
her out into the hall, 
whispering urgently: 


The tale of a strange 


meeting ina mist~ 


anything might happen 
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“Let’s not wait, Marian. There’s so little time 


drenched world where "“*. 
rencne Wwol winere But they hadn’t gone straight home. No. First 


down to their own special place, this bench by the 
lake. 

She touched the back of it now curiously. Odd 
how it had not changed. 

And there was a fog. Robin folded her white 
cloak close about her as they sat together. The 
waves came in just as they did now. Crash, pause, 
and crash again. The lights glimmered palely 
through the gloom, and the mist shut them in. It 
gave them a welcome sense of privacy. Not that it mattered. 
If your lover leaves you for the wars tomorrow, little you 
care who sees you kiss him tonight. . 

So her head pressed against his shoulder, and his cheek 
against her hair, and he said again and again in a husky 
whisper: ‘Maid Marian! Maid Marian!’ while she felt 
with her fingertips the dear roughness of his khaki sleeve, 
and blinked back the tears. 

Ah, Robin! Robin! the dearness of him! The trim soldiery 
erectness of him! The laughing, youthful daring of him! 
There never had been a lover like him. 

How had she so forgotten him? Yet she had. Not for 
months, for years, had she thought of him save with a 
vague gentle melancholy. 

For Robin had gone. The next morning the long troop 
train had pulled out and Marian joined the army of women 
who wore a waiting look in their eyes. 

With every mail from France his letters had come, as 
gay and buoyant as himself, the sordidness of war never 
seeming to touch even the wings of his spirit. Then he was 
transferred to the 
Air Force, and was 
jubilant over it. 
The months of 
training in England 
were a blessed 

{Continued on 
page 36) 









His back was to the light, 
but his attitude was that of 
one who watches intently. 
She looked at him in te- 
sentment. Then he moved, 
and the light caught his face. 
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by MARCELINE D’ALROY 


Toone ago nice women used to marry aman to reform 
him. At least this was one reason they gave themselves, 
when they had made up their minds they were going to 
marry him anyway. 

Usually, of course, they got very little encouragement 
because the last thing a man wants to give up is whatever 
gives him pleasure to keep doing; so naturally she got little 
or no thanks from him either. What they did ultimately, 
history does not relate, since women who take men seriously 
used to look on marriage as a sacred trust. Probably, 
though, in the end, weary, worn out or disillusioned, they 
did what most modern wives do much sooner. They let him 
alone! Which, when all is said and done, is supreme wisdom. 

Most men like to think they are gay dogs and sheiks 
with the women, and this is the commonest illusion they 
fondle. For every man has met his Waterloo at some time; 
some one woman who made him feel so small that he wished 
the earth would open and swallow him up. Nine women 
may make him feel wonderful, but usually there is a tenth 
who can make him feel like a worm—temporarily. Then, 
have you noticed how often at this stage he turns—and 
marries the nicest girl he knows? Men are queer like that. 
but women also are a little queer, or else they might not 
marry them. 

Modern women have more ready-made philosophy about 
marriage and less romantic reasoning than their grand- 
mothers. They marry men now just because they want 
them. Some even go so far in their hearts as to decide that 
should the day come when they 
cease to want them, they will 
discard them. This may be all 


right if it is fifty-fifty and definitely (A x 


a 


understood. Then it becomes 
merely a sporting proposition, 
and the loser pays up smiling. 
But it is hardly a foundation on . 
which anything can be built. 

It seems, indeed, much like 
taking a furnished apartment. So 
long as one pays one’s dues, one \ a 
can leave any time. Whereas, : 
when one actually builds a home 
and owns it, and every inch of 
ground and every stick of furni- 
ture is one’s very own, one has a 
very different feeling about it. 

No home, though, however 
permanent or stable should have 
the appearance of a reformatory. 
For a man is under the impression 
he has reformed just by getting 
married, and after he has reformed 
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A witty woman discusses their subtlety, 


their elusiverieds and theit reformation 


himself he does not want any woman taking a hand in it, 
as he thinks he is pretty nearly perfect. 

The idea of supporting one woman for life and sticking 
to her through thick and thin, seems to him a great step 
in the right direction. 

Probably the best way to reform a man, if a wife feels 
she must do it, is to give him enough rope and encourage 
him to hang himself. Then, when he has lost his head, nurse 
him back to sanity without scolding. This will weaken 
him for life. 

Modern women, though, are mostly just improving 
themselves instead of reproving their men. This is really 
clever, for they have naturally better material to work 
with, and should show quicker and better results. 


MEN think they are subtle. Some are. But from a 
woman’s point of view, is there anything more obvious 
than the average man? Unless it’s two average men. 
Now, it seems, the obvious thing for a man to do is to 
think that the obvious is true. If a girl crosses her knees 
very high he thinks it is done to catch his eye, and he says: 
“Ha, ha, now she’s a sport,” when actually she is nothing 
of the sort. For there’s many a matron bespangled and 
painted, who is perfectly harmless and quite untainted, 
and there are organdie babies with sashes of blue that know 
Eve’s alphabet all the way through. So you can’t tell a 
girl till you start to court her, and even then a man should 
remember she is Eve’s own daughter, and wiser by far than 
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her famous mama because she has learned how to avoid 
indigestion! 

All of which brings us round to the point that granting 
it to be true that men are not particularly subtle—are 
women? 

For really it has seemed that for some time past they 
have been busy becoming more and more obvious them- 
selves. In past seasons their skirts, no doubt, were partly 
responsible for this impression. It was a little difficult for 
a woman to appear mysterious who was showing her knee- 
caps. 

Skirts, however, having reached a point when they could 
travel no farther north are now rapidly returning south. 
Fashion decrees these things but many girls take their own 
time following her, so knees, though going, are far from 
gone. Thus the fact remains that when a girl crosses her 
legs and sees by that she has caught some man’s eye, she 
often thinks the man a brute, and with true feminine logic 
figures the man is insulting by looking at what she has so 
temptingly displayed. 

Then after having thought the obvious thing about the 
man, she does the obvious thing for a woman. She pulls 
her skirt down over her knees with a haughty air. Then she 
sits back like a queen, and up it comes again. 

The obvious thing, one would suppose for a nice man to 
do, is smile—for this is really amusing. How can a skirt 
grow two inches longer just because a girl gets mad? 

Subtle men smile to themselves at women’s little foibles. 

Curious men do not even see them as funny. 
But to return to the men. Young men rarely 
think about women collectively. They usually 
think of girls individually, and usually with a 
certain amount of prejudice 
in each one’s favor. 

A woman knows that when 
a man is in love, the imi- 
tation is as good as the real 
to him, until he finds out 


iy his mistake. A girl knows 

— f that a man will confuse a 

te y sweet perfume with a sweet 

Lit mind; that he will take a 


flattering comment for pene- 
tration; scarlet lips for an 
invitation, and silence for 
consent. 

She knows that if she 
takes him in the moonlight 
he will kiss her; and that if 
she says “Don’t,” he won’t 
pay any attention. 

_ There is little subtlety in modern social 
intercourse, and perhaps it is just as well, 
Women are hurrying off their pedestals. 
They say they want to call a spade a spade. 
Fine. But a spade is a practical and not a 
beautiful thing, and {Continued on page 37} 
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Industry cannot do without married women 
and het numbers are growing. 


















incompetent, incapable, crippled, drunken or worthless 
husbands? Widows, it is presumed, are to be reckoned as 
single; at least no objection is raised to their working for 
pay, even though they have money or may be well-to-do. 

Objection to the married woman worker is urged by 
some unmarried women who believe they are themselves 
unemployed because some married woman holds the job 
they want, and by a few men who fear lest they may be 
replaced by some woman. Both groups show a painful lack 
of faith in their own ability to compete. Positions that are 
supposed to be subject to influence—vulgarly described as 
“pull”—such as government or civic positions, are pecu- 
liarly liable to attack. 

Beside the others before mentioned, objections are voiced 
by some groups of both men and women who sincerely 
believe that the only way in which civilization can advance 
is by “preserving the home,” and that the employment of 
the married woman endangers these ideals in some way. 
Yet the very word “preserve” is itself the antonym of 
progress. These and certain other social workers do not 
realize that progress is never stationary. Homes have 
been changing in characteristic since the time of the treetops, 
wigwams, tents, cottages, houses and tenements. While 
“bars do nota prison make,” neither now nor ever have four 
walls made a home. Homes are built upon such intangible 
yet real things as love, family affection and responsibility. 

If it is a question of not enough jobs to go round to supply 
the workers with a living, then the consideration should 
broaden to include the unmarried wealthy, whether male or 
female. If there is any justice or logic in prohibiting married 
women from working, meaning thereby receiving pay for 
their work, the same reasons must hold good for others who 
can be said not to need the money. If we are going to forbid 
the married woman from outside work shall we include in 
this category the childless, the deserted, divorced, separated? 
Where shall the line be drawn? If we include the last three, 
who is to support them? 

There is so much confusion in the public mind as to who or 
what sort of wife shall be “supported,” that it has even 
spread to our legislators. This shows up in the anomalies 
apparent in domestic legislation. Many deserted-wives acts 
provide that the wife can sue for support only if she has 
children and in the extra-territorial treaty between Great 
Britain and Canada whereby deserting fathers may be 
extradited, ‘‘wife deserters” are not included. Most criminal 
codes include neglect to support wife and children if the 
neglect or cruelty is sufficient to endanger life or injure 
health. The work in the home seemingly does not necessarily 
entitle the wife to support even though she stays at home 
and “‘keeps house.” 


HE same confusion is noticeable in the common reply 

to the question ‘‘Is she working?” ‘No, she isn’t work- 
ing now. She has three children she is staying at home.” 
In the circles of the wealthy, wives have sued successfully 
for very large allowances and substantiated claims against 
the wealth and income of their husbands. These allowances 
it is plain are not mere “‘support.” But police magistrates in 
many cases coming under my personal observation are 
reluctant to make orders against the wages of the husband, 
if the wife is apparently able to earn and there are no 
children. 

The “home worker,” meaning industrial home workers, 
must necessarily include married women. The figures for 
this class of workers for New York show over thirteen 
thousand, many of whom are married. While there are no 
available figures for Canada, in the six largest cities this 
class of worker is steadily increasing. 

The married woman teacher appears to have had the 
most effective or successful stand made against her employ- 
















ment. Some school boards which have enacted definite by- 
laws containing positive prohibition, will not engage a 
married woman, and will discharge the woman teacher upon 
her marriage. In June, 1929, one school board in a large 
city raised the issue sharply by dismissing a number of 
young women about to be married Among them was one 
who for seven years had taught higher mathematics very 
successfully at a high school. In a spirited protest this young 
woman declared it ‘‘unfair that entering a legal union should 
automatically terminate a teacher’s engagement.” She 

out that the consistency of this ruling appears 
debatable since the board permits the engagement of 
married women teachers under what are called “‘a lang time 
substitution” contracts, but they must at the same time 
accept a $600 cut in salary. 

A well-known club woman, prominent in public work, in a 
newspaper interview protested against the board’s ruling. 
“Solving so important a question on purely financial terms 
is short-sighted indeed,” she said. “Penalizing a young 
woman for doing a normal and honorable thing, such as 
marrying the man of her choice, should not be permitted. 
It is a shame that choice and able teachers should be driven 
out of our schools, for the children need the more tolerant 
and human touch of a wife and mother.” 

A member of the school board dissenting from these 
dismissals asked if the board were following the best tradi- 
tions of a liberty-loving nation. Was it furthering the cause 
of education, or was it harmful in its widespread influence? 
He asserted that in his opinion any teacher who wanted to 
take the case to the courts would win. ‘‘For,” he continued, 
“the ruling is discriminatory, unjust and unfair to the 
principles of liberty.” 

A club woman, in supporting the board’s action, ad- 
vanced three reasons. 

There are plenty of unmarried women who need the job. 

It is assumed her husband can support her. 

It is assumed that a married woman is needed in her 
home. 

Of course, if school boards would undertake to provide 
male teachers with sufficient salary to marry and bring up a 
family and at the same time guarantee at least a reasonable 
degree of marriageability for their protégés, the arguments 
might make more appeal. 


FORBIDDING employment of the married woman 

teacher does not appear to be based upon consideration 
of the best interests of children, but upon the idea of the 
teaching profession as an eleemosynary institution. Natur- 
ally, if this view be held, the appointments will be based not 
on the ability and competence, but on the presumed need 
of the teacher. Logically, the man with six children should 
replace, then, him who hath one. 

Perhaps the first argument that some unmarried woman 
or some married man is being deprived of a job is the 
commonest. But the married woman sacrificed or sacrificing 
herself to this argument may make plaint that she has no 
assurance that if she resigns to remain at home, her place 
is certain to be filled by either a married man or an unmarried 
woman. Being married or unmarried may be a sign of a 
certain attractiveness to or for the other sex, but it is not 
always an evidence of greater or lesser competence. In 
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some cases the work may be more suitable for a married 
woman than either a man or unmarried girl. The employer, 
if a good business man, looks for competence. 

In the case of the unmarried woman or married man, who 
upon the resignation of the married woman is going to step 
into her shoes, it is not proposed apparently to enquire into 
their need of the work. Not all unmarried women or all 
married men are needy. If the married woman shall not 
work because she does not need it, would it not be fair to ask 
some question as to the financial resources of those taking 
her place? Yet the able married woman may be more needed 
in the teaching profession than in making doilies or playing 
afternoon bridge, or even making layer cake or those other 
peculiarly virtuous occupations, making jam and pickles. 
Her husband may or may not be able to support her or 
provide for their old age. , 

There may be great differences of opinion as to what she 
“needs.” In the case of the man seeking a professional 
position, the firm does not often ask if he needs the work or 
if he has an income of his own or if his wife inherited money. 
His needs are not decided for him or limited to what he has 
at present. He is held ambitionless if he has no desire for a 
bigger, better home, more cars, more and better clothes, 
more things for his wife and children. According to the 
theory applied to the married woman, these ambitions 
should not be encouraged or, unless he is penniless, should 
he be allowed to work, on the theory that if he was not 
working some other poorer man or some unmarried woman 
who needed it more might have his position. 

If he is wealthy it is still not held that he should not hold a 
position or job. He is not urged to stay at home and be the 
perfect husband helping with the dishes, firing the furnace 
and playing golf in the afternoon. His ambition to make 
more is commended, and the more he makes in his job, the 
more he is respected; and every time his salary is increased 
he is congratulated and his general standing raised. 


MANY rural districts—for example, in the fruit dis- 
tricts of British Columbia—the work of pickers and 
women and girls in the canneries is essentially seasonal. 
Here, frequently, whole families of women go into the fruit 
patches or strawberry beds or enter the canneries and expect 
to earn enough to keep them for the rest of the year. Both 
the employers and the women would find any obstacles 
placed in the way of the employment of married women 
disastrous. In at least one of these large canneries a definite 
effort is being made to retain this family system. The can- 
nery companies declare that if they cannot secure sufficient 
local help to supply their needs, outside aid has to be brought 
in and the labor turnover is heavy. Some of these local 
women are widows, some deserted [Continued on page 64} 





She argues that with a pay envelope she can 
house and feed her family better. 
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“The majority of 
married women only 
work because they 
must. ~ Judge MacGill. 
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by HELEN GREGORY MACGILL, M.A. 
Judge, Juvenile Court and Member British Columbia Minimum Wage Board 


7 suggestion that married women be not permitted 
te work, or vice versa, can be guaranteed at any time to 
enliven either a private conversation or public discussion. 
Happy the hostess and fortunate the presiding officer who 
see the proceedings end in peace and amity and everyone 
on speaking terms with everyone else. 

Resolutions and debates as to whether married women 
shall be prohibited altogether from paid work outside their 
own homes are legion; whether they should be restricted or 
conditioned as to when, how, and at what they may work; 
or whether they shall be unprohibited, unrestricted, uncon- 
ditioned and free to decide for themselves their own lives, 
needs and wishes, are hardy annuals ready to burst into 
bloom at any conference of women. Rushing in where angels 
fear to tread, delegates to conferences, local, national and 
international snap at the issue, tear it to shreds and oft 
leave the hall sadder and wiser but unconvinced. 

One of the latest conferences to assert the right of the 
married woman to decide for herself is the International 
Alliance for Woman Suffrage, held at Berlin last summer. 
The delegates there formally resolved “that the right to 
work of all women be recognized, no obstacle being placed 
in the way of married women who want to work.”” Manitoba 
has started an agitation to oust women from their positions, 
and the Confederation of British University Women’s Clubs 
has seriously taken up the question of the employment of 
married women. It has publicly deplored the barring of the 
married woman teacher, not only as an injustice to the 
woman but often a loss to the child. 

While th of the question may not plainly express it, 
what the debaters really mean, is not ‘Shall married women 
work,” but shall they be paid for work outside their own 
homes. Jn the literal sense, the majority of women discuss- 
ing the-question probably work. 

It is never suggeSted during the discussions that married 
women should not swéep, wash dishes and clothes, iron, 
bake, cook, clean, sew, dust, make dresses, trim hats, knit 
socks and sweaters, mend clothes, polish silver or brass—if 
they have any—nurse the sick, take care of children, or set 
tables in their own homes without price and without money. 


FOR many years married women have been in the mills 
and the factories, but the women now swelling the 
business and professional ranks are recruited mainly from 
the so-called “gentlewomen’”’ class who, until recently, 
found few occupations in which to earn a living, all badly 
paid, or not paid at all. She might teach a few little children 
elementary subjects at a nominal price—at its lowest, 
frequently, too high for her meagre scholastic attainments. 
She might act as governess at a pittance in someone’s home. 


If she were lucky, the family was kind and patronized her, 
while the servants treated her with veiled contempt. If she 
were less fortunate, the family snubbed her, and the maids, 
being better paid, were openly insolent. She might do a 
little sewing or embroidery and one employed her as a 
charity, and, of course, paid only a trifling sum for the work. 
She might live as a “poor relation” in someone’s home—if 
she were married this was very difficult to arrange. Either 
married or single, she was recognized and her status fixed 
as a “decayed gentlewoman.” 

Historically we know that the wife and mother always 
worked. In the early days of the world, in primitive times 
and pioneer days she did the hard and laborious tasks. Later 
when the family made what they consumed, she still.did the 
weaving, cooking, spinning, and soapmaking. But it can be 
fairly assumed that when the work was carried on in the 
home or as a neighborhood industry, the men made the 
outside arrangements and’ fixed and received the money 
payment. The women, as wives, daughters or mothers 
assisted, and as dependents worked with the men of the 
family. At the time of the industrial revolution the women 
followed the machines from the cottage industries out to 
mills and factories. When an employer established factories 
requiring male labor, either he or other employers, seeing in 
the women of the family a large body of workers from which 
to draw, set up mills or industries more particularly adapted 
to the work of women and children. The wives of the 
ordinary factory hands, in an endeavor to supplement the 
wages of the men, filled the mills with married women. 

In the home industries and sweatshops all the family 
worked, but the men still made the bargains, took the 
money, and agreed to the prices. The women of the family, 
including the wife, were dependent workers. 


IF THE married woman working outside her home, and 
being paid for it, is a problem, then it must be recognized 
as world-wide. In the United States one-fifth of the workers 
are women. The figures given by the Labor Departments in 
the United States and Canada and the recent statistics of 
the German Ministry of Labor, all show an increase in the 
number of married women workers. According to the 
German figures, since the 1899 census the percentage of 
married women workers has risen from 33.5 per cent to 
34.8 per cent. In various districts, the numbers have risen 
from 12.2 per cent to 48.4 per cent in manual, and from 4.5 
per cent to 14 per cent for salaried workers, the former 
being represented by the “decayed gentlewomen”’ class. 
It is also interesting in its historical implication to observe 
that the largest number of married women workers in 
Germany are in the textile trades. The statistics of the 
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Dominion of Canada Labor Department indicate the 
percentage of increase of married women workers from 11.1 
per cent in 1891 to 15.2 per cent in 1921. 

While the Great War brought an influx of women into 
industry in business and professional positions, several 
observers have pointed out that this increase assumed 
undue importance in the public eye, owing to the fact that 
whenever some woman entered a new field or undertook 
some unusual work it was widely advertised. 

Famous actresses, great singers, and artists, the lesser 
great and even minor performers or “talents,” apparently 
have no great urge to abandon their “‘careers’’ or means of 
livelihood upon marriage; nor do we hear much clamor about 
their being both married and working. They continue in 
many cases to make use of their gifts regardless of being 
wedded. Few if any objections are raised against the wedded 
washerwoman, charwoman or cook. In all these occupations 
it is obvious there must be long absences from husband, 
home and family; yet we seldom hear this class of worker 
being denounced as among those who should not work. 
From time to time saleswomen raise protest against the 
employment of married women. Enquiry generally reveals 
that their attention is focused on some one or two married 
women holding positions as head or sub-heads or other 
executive positions in department stores. The great drive 
seems to be against shop and office workers—‘‘white hand” 
occupations, if women’s occupations may be so described. 
Factory workers seldom seem to object to the married 
woman worker, though there are more married women 
working in factories and mills than in any other field of 
employment. 

After all, when analyzed, the objections appear to be 
launched mainly against those in the middle ranks. Neither 
public performers, artists; writers, nor, at the other extreme, 
wash and charwomen, nor even the ordinary married woman 
working in textile industries, apparently have any campaign 
waged against them. 

Employers often do not appear to share the same objec- 
tion to the married woman employee or they would not 
engage her. On the contrary, in some of the Minimum Wage 
investigations, employers have been heard to assert they 
were glad to engage Miarried women as they were “more re- 
liable and steadier on the job.” 


(XE of the difficulties in discussing these questions is 
what or who shall be held to be a “married woman.” 
Shall the term be confined to those who have homes and 
husbands with whom they are living? Shall the deserted or 
divorced woman without children or dependents be consid- 
ered; and what do we do about the woman with sick, 
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Christine was vain and abnormally proud; she could not 
bear to be looked down upon by anybody for any reason. 
She hated Nurse Ransome because she felt that Nurse 
Ransome looked down upon her. Christine would have gone 
to the stake in olden days, not for her religion but for 
dread of the contempt she would incur from her co-religion- 
ists if she proved too weak for the test of martyrdom. The 
most acute suffering of her childhood had been endured 
when a schoolmate had publicly taunted her with a distant 
cousin of the Norths who had been sent to prison for forgery. 
She never forgot the shame and humiliation and torture 
of that day. 

Agatha was very restless that night. At the best of times 
she was liable to sleeplessness—strangely so for her type. 
At ten o’clock Christine gave her one of the tablets and at 
two another. She was very careful to set the bottle back on 
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the bookshelf. She was afraid of it. She hoped Agatha 
would not need it again. 


HEN a week had passed Agatha was feeling so well 
that she wanted to be allowed to sit up. Dr. Lennox 
would not permit it. He told her her heart was not yet fit 
for any exertion. ‘‘You must lie here for another week yet; 
then I may let you sit up for a few minutes every day.” 
“You tyrant!” she said, smiling up at him. “He is a 
tyrant, isn’t he, Christine? My heart isn’t going to kill 
me. My grandmother had the same kind of a heart and 
she lived for ninety-five years. I’m going to live for ninety- 
five years—and enjoy every minute of them, and do a 
thousand things I want to do.” 
She laughed up at him and Christine. Dr. Lennox laughed 
back—dimples came out in his cheeks when he laughed— 
said good night, and went out of the room. 


Christine put the green shade over the light, and sat 


down by the window. It was her night to watch again, 


but the night vigils by now were little more than matters 
of form. Agatha had never required the sleeping tablets 
since that first night. She slept soundly, seldom waking 
until dawn. The sinister little bottle had never been taken 
down from the bookshelf. 


Christine at the window began to dream, looking out into 
the chilly moonlit night of October. She was beginning to 
wish acutely that Agatha were quite well. She was getting 
tired of the sick room, tired of the monotonous existence 
which Agatha’s illness had necessitated. She wanted to get 
back to her gay round of social doings again, the dances, 
the teas, the dinners, all the diversions of the little town. 
She wanted to wear her pretty dresses and jewels again 
Christine loved jewels. Agatha had given her a string of 
tiny real pearls and a glittering Spanish hair comb for her 
last birthday. She had never had a chance to wear them 
yet. She wanted to flood ‘“Whiteflowers” with music again. 


Next to her love for Ward, music was Christine’s most 
intense passion, and she had not touched her piano since 
Agatha became ill. She wanted to get off for a week-end at 
Jen Keefe’s Muskoka lodge for the deer-shooting. She 
knew Agatha wouldn’t want her to go, but she meant to go 
for all that. It was nothing but sheer envy that made people 
talk about Mrs. Keefe and her set. There was nothing 
wrong with them; they were gay and up-to-date and not 
hidebound by silly old conventions. 

Then she let herself think of Ward Lennox—gave herself 
up to a vivid dream of their life together. She forgot her 
surroundings totally until she was recalled to them by a 
realization that Agatha was moving uneasily on her pillows. 

Christine went to the bed. “Do you want anything?” 

“I think I must have one of those tablets,” said Agatha. 

“My restlessness has just returned—I thought per- 
haps it wouldn’t. I’ve 
been doing so well lately. 
But for half an hour 
now I’ve just wanted to 
toss and scream. 

Christine went over 
to the table, took down 
the bottle and returned 
with a tablet. She moved 
a little absently, for 
she was still partially in 
her dream of Ward. 

After Agatha had 
taken her tablet she 
soon fell asleep. It was 
now eleven o’clock. 
Christine went back to 
fh the window and dreamed 

herself into a doze, lean- 
ing back in her big 
upholstered chair. She 
did not awaken until 
Agatha called her. It 
was the first time she 
had slept on guard. 

“Would youlike 
another tablet, dear?” 

“No. The restlessness 
is gone. I think I'll 
sleep normally now—but 
since I’m awake give 
‘ me my regular dose. 
ee Ugh, when will I ever 
‘ips get square with Ward 

Lennox for all those 


Old Woods liked to 
insinuate he knew 
dark secrets about 
everybody. 


She was tearless, cunning and terrified. 


hundreds of detestable little white tablets he’s made me 
swallow? But after all they’re preferable to the nauseous 
tablespoonfuls of liquid his father used to inflict on me.” 

Christine went over to the table rather stupidly. She 
yawned—she was not wholly awake yet. The clock in the 
parlor below was striking three. She counted the strokes 
absently as she took out the four tablets. Agatha sat up in 
bed to wash them down with a sip of water from the glass 
Christine held to her lips. She had been warned not to do 
this and now she slipped back with a sigh. 

“I’m weaker than I thought I was.” 

“Is there anything else you’d like?” Christine asked, 
smothering another yawn. 

“No, no, dear. I’m all right. It’s only that I rather feel 
as if I were a dish of jelly and would all fall apart if violently 
jarred,” said Agatha. “‘Go back to your chair and rest all 
you can. Sitting up like this is too hard on youyou’re not 
strong. But you won’t have to sit up many more nights. 
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How glad Ul be when I’m well again. It will be so nice to 
keep my house again—and read my books—and eat just 
what I want-——and be finally rid of that respectable female, 
Miss Ransome.” 


HRISTINE went back, but she was thoroughly wakened 

up now and did not want to sleep. Agatha was soon 
asleep again. Moving softly, Christine turned on the light 
by the dressing table, screened it from the sich bed, and 
sat down before the mirror. Taking the pins out of the 
masses of her rich, glossy, black hair she began to experi- 
ment with various ways of hairdressing. Christine loved 
to do this. She was very proud and fond of her beautiful 
hair, and was in the habit of spending hours at her glass, 
sleeking and brushing it. After several experiments she 
got it up in a new way she liked exceedingly. She would 
wear it like that to Jen Keefe’s next dance—with her 
Spanish comb in it. She slipped across the hall to her own 
room, and returned with the comb, and put it in her hair. 
How pretty she was! She leaned her elbows on the table, 
cupped her chin in her hands, and studied her reflected face 
earnestly. How very white her skin was! What a delicate 
bloom was on her round modelled cheeks. How golden 
brown her eyes were behind their long black lashes; her 
forehead was rather high, but this new way of doing her 
hair banished that defect. Her neck and arms were lovely. 
She was the prettiest girl in Harrowsdene, there was no 
doubt of that. And the happiest. And she would be happier 
yet—when she married Ward. Oh, she was going to have a 
splendid, joyous life—ever so much gayer than life at 
“‘Whiteflowers” had been. Though Agatha was a darling, 
she did not care much for social doings. But as young Mrs. 
Ward Lennox, she could do as she liked. Ward adored her 
—he would give her her ownway in everything. No “‘settling 
down” for her into any poky routine of married life, looking 
after babies and pantry supplies. No, indeed—not for 
years to come. She hated children anyhow, children and 
housework. She was young and beautiful: she would grasp 
at all youth and beauty could give her. For years ta come 
she would know the joy of pleasing the eyes of men, 

She would entertain: Harrowsdene should have its eyes 
opened. And she would never give up Jennie. Ward didn’t 
like her, she knew, but he would get over that. He would 
have to get over his strict old-fashioned notions about 
things. She loved Jennie; Jennie was a dear thing, so gay 
and good-hearted. Of course, she wasn’t an old Calvinistic 
prude like most of the Harrowsdene women—like all of 
them, except Agatha. She believed in living and letting 
live. So did Christine. 

“I’m — going — to — do— exactly —- as —I—please,” 
shenodded with every word at 
the radiant face in the glass. 
“l’m—going—to— have— 
a—splendid—time.” 

She touched her lovely 
shoulders admiringly. 

“How sorry I am for ugly 
women,” she said. ‘What 
can they have to live for? 
But, of course, there must 
be some to do the stupid 
drudgery of life. We, who 
are beautiful should be 
exempt from all that. It is 
just enough that we are 
beautiful.” 


She Jaughed softly again, 
softly, triumphantly, insol- 
ently, defiant of fate—the 
last laughter of her youth. 


" WAS dawn now. Agatha 
still slept. Christine turned 
off the mirror light and went 
to the open window. The 
grounds of ‘Whiteflowers” 
were very lovely in the faint, 
pearly lustre. The wind was 
whistling rather eerily in the 
dead reeds of the little swampy hollow behind “White- 
flowers,” but the sky was exquisite, with white clouds 
floating across it. 

It was going to be a fine day. Christine was glad. She 
hated dull stormy days. She would go to see Jen in the 
afternoon. She hadn’t been anywhere since Agatha took 
ill. But there was no need to mew herself up any longer. 

She turned and went over to the bed. Agatha was lying 
on the pillows, her face turned to the grey light. Something 
about it sent a strange, horrible dart of vague dismay to 
Christine’s heart. She bent once and touched Agatha’s 
cheek. Christine had never touched a dead person’s cheek 
before—but she knew—she knew. 

A shriek of terror broke from her lips. Nurse Ransome, 
who had just been coming across the hall, rushed through 
the doorway, followed by old Jean, the housekeeper, who 
had been on her way downstairs. Nurse Ransome saw at a 
glance what had happened, but she [Continued on page 38] 
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A story that will 
make every woman 


ask is W hat would 
i have done? ” 


THE 
PRICE 


tm 
MONTGOMERY 


©, THE day when Dr. Lennox told Agatha 
North that she was out of danger and would soon 
be as well as ever, if she took proper care of herself, 
Agatha smiled her old, gallant smile up at him and 
Christine and Nurse Ransome. 

“That’s the most interesting thing you’ve said 
this long while,” she told him. “I was beginning to 
think you were stupid—your conversation has been 
so dull. I’m glad I’m going to get better. I want 
to live. There are so many things I want to do yet. 

And, oh, I’d hate to die and leave all my nice dishes 
and my open fire—and that row of tulips I planted 
out the day I took sick.” 

Christine and Dr. Lennox laughed, the former 
with a note of heartfelt relief in her laughter. It 
was so nice to hear Agatha say a whimsical little thing like 
that again. She had been so ill; the attack of bronchitis 
had been very severe and there were complications. But 
all was well now; she would soon be her old self again— 
darling Agatha. Christine bent and kissed her impulsively. 

Nurse Ransome had not smiled, did not intend to smile. 
Her small, pale, watery eyes expressed entire disapproval 
of such frivolity on her patient’s part; her narrow white 
face seemed to Christine narrower and whiter than ever. 
Christine hated her; she had not wanted to have her on the 
case; but no other nurse could be had at the time and Miss 
Ransome was certainly competent. Nurse Ransome could 
not hate—she had not enough intensity for that; but she 
disliked Christine and pretended to herself that she dis- 
dained her. She would have said that Christine was a vain, 
proud, selfish, thoughtless, idle chatterbox. ll of this, 
and more, was true; but it was equally true, though Nurse 
Ransome would never have said it, that Christine was an 
exquisitely pretty, loving, winsome, sensitive creature. 

Dr. Lennox was thinking this, as he looked at her across 
Agatha’s bed. He was madly in love with Christine, as all 
Harrowsdene knew. They were not engaged yet; but every- 
body took it for granted they soon would be. A good many 
people thought Dr. Lennox was making a mistake. Of 
course, Christine was a North and would eventually be 
the heiress of Agatha’s not inconsiderabie estate, including 
“Whiteflowers;” but then she was such a wild, laughing 
thing—‘‘a pretty butterfly,” Dr. Lennox’s aunt called her 
contemptuously. She thought, they said, of nothing but 
dress, dances and beaux, and “spinning street yarn.’”’ She 
laughed and talked too much and too freely—“you always 
heard her before you saw her.” “A doctor’s wife above all 
things should know how to hold her tongue—she would 
ruin his practice.”” She was far too intimate with Jen Keefe 
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Sometimes the queer remarks he occasionally let fall gave Christine a start of dread ; when he looked at her with 


his horrible filmy eyes and said, “I could tell strange tales o’ some folks, 


and her set; she was delicate; she was extravagant; she was, 
in short, thoroughly spoiled. 

Ward Lennox had been told all these things at sundry 
times and by divers people, and they had made no impression 
on him at all. He had loved Christine from the moment 
of their first meeting, and he meant to ask her to marry 
him as soon as he could muster up the courage to do it. 
In his eyes she was all but perfection; her few faults were 
but the faults of petted youth; the only thing he seriously 
disapproved of in her was her intimacy with Jen Keefe, 
that lady of the pale-gold hair and overlarge dark eyes and 
free-and-easy ways. But once Christine was his wife she 
would see no more of the Keefes. Ward Lennox fondly 
believed that he could mold Christine to his views in all 
things; he had no idea of the strength of will that lay hidden 
under the soft curves and behind the coquettish eyes of 
her youth. 

Agatha smiled up adoringly into Christine’s face. They 
were cousins, but Agatha was the senior by twenty years. 
She had brought Christine up, when the latter was orphaned 
by the death of both father and mother in babyhood. 
“Whiteflowers” was the only home Christine had ever 
known. She loved it and she loved Agatha passionately. 
But then everybody loved Agatha North, that busy, kindly, 
charitable, broad-minded, wonderful woman, who was 
always helping somebody or something, always planning 
and engineering and succeeding, always full of life and 
interest and zest and wholesome laughter. Why, Harrows- 
dene could not get along without Agatha North. A sensation 
of relief and gladness went over the whole town like a wave 
when Dr. Lennox went away from “Whiteflowers” that 
day and spread the news that Agatha was going to get 
better and would be about in a few weeks. There had been 


she grew cold to her heart 


anxiety; bronchitis so easily ran to pneumonia and Agatha 
had the “North heart.” 


BEFORE he went away Dr. Lennox explained the change 
of medicines to Nurse Ransome and Christine. 

“She is listening to him, not to what he says,” thought 
Nurse Ransome, watching Christine covertly. 

Christine was more aware of Ward Lennox than of what 
he was saying. She thrilled with a delicious sense of his 
nearness; she was acutely conscious of his tall straightness, 
his glossy black hair, his luminous dark-blue eyes, and the 
passionate tenderness she sensed behind the aloofness of his 
professional manner. But she heard what he said distinctly 
and remembered it perfectly for all this. She never forgot 
anything Ward said to her. In all the world there was no 
music like his voice. 

“This is her regular medicine,” said the doctor. ‘Give her 
four of these tablets every three hours. This—” he held 
out another smaller bottle, “is only to be used if she has 
one of those restless attacks at night and cannot sleep. 
Give her one of these tablets—on no account more than 
one—every four hours if necessary. Two weuld be dangerous 
= fatal. I'll set the bottle up on this little shelf by 
itself.” 

It was Christine’s turn to sit up that night. Nurse Ran- 
some repeated the caution about the tablets before she 
went to her room. Christine listened with a slightly 
mutinous, insolent expression; there was no need of Nurse 
Ransome’s reminders. She had not forgotten what Ward 
had said; she was not a child. She sent a glance of pettish 
dislike after the spare figure of the nurse. She felt that 
Nurse Ransome insinuated doubts to the doctor as to her 
fitness for waiting on Agatha; it was agony to think he 
might have or acquire a poor opinion of her in this respect. 
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DANGEROUS 


Another adventure in the life of a 


woman who was only out for loot 


by DOROTHY BLACK 


Mi uicens MALGRAVE said, “I don’t like the 
idea, but as the doctor says I must, then I suppose I must. 
And it’s no good postponing the evil moment, so I went 
down to the agent’s this afternoon and saw a girl who may 
do. She seems very obliging and nice, and has the warmest 
recommendations from Lady Hall-Charrington, you know— 
Algernon Crewe’s aunt, dear. We met him on the Riviera 
once. It appears she was secretary to her for a while, and 
was very satisfactory indeed. Lady Hall-Charrington said 
she was very sorry to part with her. I told the girl that the 
job here would probably only be a temporary one, until I 
am quite fit again. She didn’t seem to mind. So there 
we are.” 

She kissed the general on the top of his head, which was 
still as thickly thatched with good durable-looking hair as it 
had been when she married him, fifteen years before, in 
Simla. It was extremely tedious to Millicent Malgrave to 
be delicate, and go slowly and have a companion, but one 
cannot pick up typhoid at a continental watering-place and 
get off scot-free. Mrs. Malgrave had faced that, as she had 
faced worse things in an interesting life, for she had travelled 
all over the world with the general since her marriage, and 
weathered worse blows than being temporarily laid upon the 
shelf, in a world where nothing any longer came as news 
to her. 

She was beautiful still, tall and fair. The hair men had 
made poems about in several languages was going white 
about the temples, but it did not seem to matter. If time 
had given her wrinkles, it had molded them into the kind- 
liest expression, and she had retained, against fearful odds, 
her glorious sense of fun. 

Perhaps the love she bore Thomas was partly responsible 
for her gracious kindliness. Through thick and thin she 
adored him, and there had been lots of both. For the 
general was a man of parts, and one who had lived his life 
fully, as the saying is. The women had loved him dearly. 
And who can blame them, for indeed he was a man in a 
thousand? He had loved most of them in return. And who 
can blame him? Inan Indian hill station there is little else 
to do. 

Nobody knew just how much Mrs. Malgrave knew, or 
how much she saw. She had a God-given gift of being able 
to admire another view when it was diplomatic to admire 
another view—a gift rare among women and one that 
should be taught in schools. 

Maybe it was easy for her, because of the great love she 
bore Thomas. For her he had never changed or aged, and 


It’s best for any girl who has to work to be born ugly,” said Miss Pogge. 


through all his doings and all the 
trials and tribulations of a full life, 
he was to her still the glorious 
Apollo she had seen first in a Simla 
ballroom longer ago than she cared 
to remember. 

So she kissed the general on top 
of his well-thatched head, and he 
went on reading his paper in his 
own lordly fashion, but did go so far as to put up one hand 
and touch her face gratefully, as if making quite sure it was 
the right woman who was kissing him. 

“T do hate being such a decrepit old idiot, Thomas. But 
after all it won’t be for long. And perhaps the girl won’t 
get on my nerves too dreadfully.” 

“This woman will save you trouble. 
my dear.” 

“She has a dreadful name . Ruby Pogge.. . 

The general said, “‘Sounds like an inexpensive port—full 
of body and of indifferent bouquet.” 

She laughed at that. ‘‘Apparently it was once Spanish, 
and pronounced with the ‘g’ soft. Sad for a girl to be born 
to Poggdom . I wonder whether she likes cats.” 

In the old days people who loved her had said this was 
part of Mrs. Malgrave’s charm, the way her mind leapt, 
without visible means of connection, from one subject to 
another. Like an acrobat on stepping-stones. But others 
there were who said it was an idiosyncrasy born of having 
so often to fly, mentally, from her own thoughts. 

When Miss Pogge was installed 
Mrs. Malgrave was quite agreeably 
surprised. She had dreaded having a 
companion, being one who liked to do 
things for herself. But this girl 
wasn’t bad, and she was very young. 
Like all nice women there was a soft 
little corner in Mrs. Malgrave’s heart 
for youth: a soft little corner where 
dwelt something between a smile and 
a tear. For youth, that is like an 
anemone dancing in the spring woods. 
So she forgave Miss Pogge her accent, ¢ 
which was trying, and her 
self-satisfaction, which 
was amusing, and tried as 
far as might be in such a 
desolate country place as 
Wainbridge Towers, to 


You do too much, 


” 


WOMEN 


Pp art III. A little bit of fluff 


Z Hosacanid by 
Ve ra Clare 


give the girl a good time. There was now and again just a 
something about her that made Millicent Malgrave think 
perhaps she was not as good and demure as she looked, but 
she dismissed the thought as unworthy of her. 

“How horrible,” she thought, “if one turned into the 
kind of middle-aged woman who is jealous of girls because 
they are pretty and fluffy and young.” 

Miss Pogge settled down quietly and went about her 
work. She seemed intelligent and was good at shopping and 
accounts, and though she had a way of whistling about the 
house which Mrs. Malgrave deplored, her experience of the 
world was that you always had to put up with something, 
and it might have been worse. 

She was relieved to find Thomas did not dislike the girl. 
Of late years the general was apt to be trying with innova- 
tions of any kind, whether puddings or guests—and when 
he was trying, everybody was duly tried. 

“She’s not really bad, is she?” said Mrs. Malgrave when 
the whistlings of Miss Pogge aad been heard about the 
passages for the space of three weeks. 

“Very pretty girl,” said the general, stirring his coffe 

. “reminds me of a little ballet girl I once . . . er-ah— 
yes.” 

Mrs. Malgrave wondered whether [Continued on page 60} 





































The Spring sun warmed them as they whitewashed a henhouse together. 
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Illustrated by 


E. J. DINSMORE 


THE ART OF TELLING FORTUNES 
BY CARDS 


Cl. AMUSE friends by trying to read their fortunes 
by cards is one of the most interesting hobbies which can 
be acquired. While a large number of people can follow 
the thread of the future in tea leaves, it is rather more 
difficult to follow it with cards, but since this is largely a 
matter of memory, anyone with a real desire to learn the 
pastime can accomplish it. The main thing to remember 
is that it is just a pleasurable game to interest one’s friends, 
—a game which is a sure bid for popularity. 

Cards are the most difficult of all methods of divination 
from the point of view of the fortune teller. To begin with, 
it can be proved mathematically that a practically limitless 
number of permutations may occur in a single “deck.” It 
is obviously impossible to treat even a few of these in detail. 
Nor is it necessary, since by explaining and illustrating 
the general rules, it is possible to show how the complete 
fortune may be constructed. 

Each card has a meaning or intention worth studying 
separately, and this meaning must later be modified to adjust 
itself to the cards on either side of it. The meanings of all 
the cards are only suppositions based on a certain set of 
rules. 

The Joker 

This is the card of destiny. It controls and dominates 
every other card. It represents the part of our lives over 
which we have no control; the unforeseen, the unexpected, 
the uncertainty of the future. It is the card of accident, 
fate, kismet; and whenever we meet this card it means 
some unexpected fortune or mischance that can neither be 


guarded against nor specifically foretold. 


The Aces 


The aces represent the four corners of man’s existence, 
and refer to the enquirer or player. These cards are governed 
directly by all those dealt near them on either side, the 
influence of the latter becoming weaker in proportion to the 
distance they are from the ace in question. 

The ace of spades is the home, or general fortune card. 
In an upright position it foretells happiness, long life, true 
friends, realized ambitions, and contentment. Inverted, 
it represents the reverse—bad luck, disappointment. 

The ace of hearts is said to be connected with the heart 
line in the palm. It represents love, friendship, and mar- 
riage. With the point up, it foretells a happy wedded life, 
and when followed by heart cards it means children. If 
preceded by heart cards, there will be other loves previous 
to marriage. This ace is also the true wish card. 

The ace of diamonds refers to financial success or failure. 
When found with other diamonds it foretells great wealth, 
business ability, and a comfortable existence. If diamonds 
precede the ace, and spades follow, success will be followed 
by failure, but. the reverse is true when spades precede 
and diamonds follow. 


es. 
GERTRUDE CREWSON 


The first of two articles explaining 


the rules of a popular pastime 


The ace of clubs represents the amount of travel, change 
of position, or of home, that the enquirer is likely to exper- 
ience. When hearts are near it, the changes bring friends, 
and {if the ace of hearts is close, marriage will take him 
some distance from his childhood’s home. If spades are 
near this ace, troubles and accidents will accompany the 
changes that he may make. 


The Seven Ages 

Since there are fifty-three cards including the Juker, 
the division into periods of time may be definitely outlined 
Seven sections, or series, of seven cards each, represent 
the seven ages of man. 

The Joker may be in any of these periods, depending 
on where it happens to occur. The four remaining cards 
are the Fate cards, dealing with the great phases of human 
existence in general,—love, fortune, home, and environ- 
ment. 

The seven ages are supposed to represent: 

(1) Infancy and early childhood. 

(2) The imaginative and emotional age. 
(3) The age of intellectual development. 
(4) The age of ambition. 

(5) The practical age. 

(6) The age of wisdom. 

(7) The philosophical age. 

Very few people, comparatively speaking, live through 
all these periods, or, if they do, the time limits of some of 
the ages are of necessity short. Since the life span of man 
is normally three-score years and ten, it will be seen that 
each period covers the general space of ten years. However, 
certain cards refer to time, and may lengthen or shorten 
the periods in which they occur. 

Although no card is independent of its neighbors on 
either side, yet it is necessary first to understand the absolute 
significance of each individually. 


The Hearts 


The nine-spot cards of hearts include three friendship 
cards, three love cards, and three family cards. 


The three friendship cards are the deuce, the six, and the 
nine. They refer directly to the face cards, or atouts, fol- 
lowing them, until another of these three is reached. If no 
atouts intervene, a friend has proved traitorous or dis- 
appointing. 

The three love cards are the trey, the five and the seven 
The seven of hearts is regarded as the true marriage card, 
and the trey and the five are attachments formed before 
or after marriage. A second marriage is often forecast by 
the five appearing among other auspicious cards subsequent 
to the principal marriage card. 

The three family cards are the four, the eight, and the 
ten. The one which follows nearest the marriage card 
indicates the number of children, not necessarily the exact 
number, but large or small according to which may come 
first. The other two cards will represent near relatives whose 
lives will touch that of the enquirer very closely. 


The Diamonds 


These cards represent financial failure or success. There 
are three business cards, three fortune cards, two wealth 
cards, and one time card. 

The three business cards are the deuce, the six, and the 
nine. The deuce represents a new venture, which, if near 
other diamonds, means success; but if near spades, failure; 
near clubs, a business trip; and near hearts, partnership 
with a dear friend. The six and the nine also represent 
business ventures, but not new ones. The six is the chosen 
course in life, the nine is a growing enterprise. 

The three fortune cards are the trey, the four and the 
eight. The trey means a satisfactory measure of success 
all through life, the four a small legacy, and the eight great 
and unexpected good fortune. 

The two wealth cards are the five and the ten. The five 
represents moderate wealth, comfort, and material pos- 
sessions. The ten forecasts riches in abundance: if near 
other diamonds, business acumen; if near hearts, through 
marriage. 

The seven of diamonds is a time card, and must be read 
as either seven days, seven weeks, seven months, or seven 
years. The interpreter should be guided by the number of 
cards separating it from other events. 


The Clubs 


These represent journeys, changes in home and position 
—other than marriage—business trips, and so forth. There 
are three journey clubs, three business change clubs, two 
that represent the struggles of life, and one time club. 

The three clubs representing journeys are the five, seven, 
and nine. The seven is a very long journey, and, occurring 
within three cards of the nine, it is across a large body of 
water such as the ocean. The five is [Continued on page 60} 
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The station of the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad. 


F OLD 


Al right: Hon. 
Peter McGill 
with some of the 
directors of the 
railroad com- 
pany. 





FOLD 
Above: His Excellency the Earl of Grosford and : 
Louis J. Papineau chatting before the train started. 








A group of people waiting for 
the train to start. 


of the first locomotive to run by steam in Canada. 

Still, for much of the year 1836, the good old standby, the 
horse, was used to draw cars upon the rails which had been 
built for the locomotive. It was the track which was faulty, 
and several times accidents occurred which threw the 
steam-engine off the rails and damaged it. But the next 
year the line was fully completed, and the Champlain and 
St. Lawrence Railroad was working ‘‘full steam.” 

This old railroad has now joined forces with the Canadian 
National Railways, but if you are ever lucky enough to be 
aboard a train travelling across that small stretch of country 
from St. Johns to La Prairie, you will know that you 
are being carried over the selfsame ground as were those 
people, ninety-four years ago, who rode for the first time 
behind a steam-driven engine on Canada’s pioneer railroad, 


How to make this cut-out 


Cut out all the pictures shown on 
these two pages and paste them on 


thin cardboard. Fold along the dot- 
ted lines and paste together where 
indicated. When finished, group the 
train, the station, and the people as 
shown in picture on opposite page. 


























N INETY-FOUR years ago, a little boy of nine and 
his sister, Rosalie, embarked from Montreal on a thrilling 
adventure. They were going to ride upon the first steam- 
driven locomotive ever to run in Canada. The occasion was 
the opening of Canada’s first railway line, the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railroad. 


= 


: Ninety-four years—that is almost a century ago! And 
; yet that little boy is still alive today with all his romantic 
memories of his country’s marvellous growth. Senator G. C. 
Dessaulles is Canada’s oldest senator now, but he little 
dreamed, as he watched the queer, old wood-burning engine 
puff proudly over its track, that he would live to see the 
day when this Dominion would be spanned from coast to 
coast with two bands of steel, smooth and shining with the 
ceaseless passing of gigantic locomotives. 

The engine that was used on that first railroad was called 
the “Dorchester” and was shipped to Canada from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, where it had been built. 
For a year before the “Dorchester” came, the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railroad had been using horses to draw 
their “train” over tracks of wood. But the tang of progress 
was in the air. It was eleven years since the “Rocket” had 
started on its successful route from Manchester to Liverpool 
in England; five since steam locomotion had been adopted 
in the United States; and so, in 1836, the Canadian railroad 
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Your cut-out will look like this when it is put together. 


A cut~out for the children to make 


about the exciting story of Canada’s 
first railroad 
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F ull Steam Ahead--in 1836 


But soon she was stoked up with wood and water and 
was ready for the formal opening of the railroad. The 
“Dorchester” was going to run between La Prairie and St. 
Johns, Quebec, a distance of fourteen and a half miles. In 
July, 1836, three hundred people were invited to the opening. 
There were a great many celebrities present. You can see a 
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company decided to build tracks of steel and feed its old 
wooden rails to the wood-burning “Dorchester” for fuel. 

When the engine arrived there was great excitement, and 
the company which owned the railroad made all haste to 
put it to the test. What was the consternation of everybody 
when the thing refused to work! Looking at the engine 
these days, that doesn’t seem so extraordinary, for it is a 
fragile-looking affair with its matchstick wheels and funny 
open carriages. But you can imagine the flutter of dismay 
it caused all those years ago! 

Hurriedly; the company sent down to the United States 
to get an engineer. For the United States was “experienced” 
in the ways of locomotives—they had established their first 
railroad five years before! ‘‘Well,” said the engineer, after 
looking over the sturdy “Dorchester.” “She’s in fine shape, 
but it might be a good idea to give her some wood and 
water.” That was all that was the matter with her. It 
hadn’t occurred to the johnnies who were running the 
engine to give her fuel! 
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The “Dorchester,” as she looked on her first trip to St. Johns, P.Q. 


few of them in the cut-out pictures—His Excellency the 
Earl of Grosford, Hon. Peter McGill, president of the 
railroad company, Louis J. Papineau, uncle to the two 
Dessaulles children. 

All these people had to board first of all the good ship 
Princess Victoria before they could reach La Prairie where 
the locomotive awaited them. When they got there, they 
found that an accident had happened to the “Dorchester” 
which prevented her from carrying all the passenger cars. 
So two only were attached and the fourteen others were 
drawn by horses behind her. The little Dessaulles rode in 
one of the carriages behind the locomotive, and fine they 
thought it was. The horses tried hard to keep up with the 
queer iron thing that puffed ahead of them, but soon they 
were left far behind, as the “Dorchester” steamed merrily 
over the track. 

Great was the excitement at St. Johns when the pas 
Sengers alighted nearly two hours after they had s 
their journey; and splendid were the celebrations in honot 
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More About a Modern I roblem 


And a Birthday Anniversary 


S A general rule I do not like to parade an 
editorial opinion on any question which is 
being discussed by another woman in the 

same issue. It savors too much of the Andy Gumpish 
cry — “and another thing.” 

However, I have been hoarding a clipping in 
my top drawer for some months which closely con- 
cerns Judge MacGill’s article, “What of the Wage- 
Earning Wife?” This top drawer, like the attic 
trunks of our grandmothers, is full of odds and ends 
tucked away in the hope that they might prove useful 
some day. This report which lists the answers of 
three hundred married women in business as to why 
they were working, has been waiting its “some day” 
for many moons, and refuses to be ignored. So let’s 
look at it. 


z 


UDGE Helen MacGill, in 

her article, “What of the 
Wage-Earning Wife?” is quite 
right, as we will all acknowledge, 
in pointing out that these surveys 
are often vague. Women consider 
it their own business. None of 
us confide to inquisitive strangers 
with pad and pencil just why we 
are doing as we do. But this sur- 
vey which i am going to quote, 
was made of a selected group of 
three hundred married women in 
business. Definite questions were 
asked and definite answers given. 
It is, therefore, very much to the 
point. One aspect it could not 
cover — the tragedy of those 
women who, in the first glamor 
of marriage, kept on with their 
work to “help out,”” women who 
find with the passing of time that 
their husbands have taken their 
working for granted, and that it 
is very difficult to cut one’s bud- 
get in half by giving up outside 
work. Salaries don’t often 
double; and homes take many | 
years to finance. 


~ 


husbands? Eighty per cent 
of this group are living with their 
husbands, and the remainder are 
widows, deserted or separated. 
One rather starting fact shows 
that only 34 per cent of this 
group earned less than their hus- 
bands. This is an interesting | 
commentary on the question of 
the relative payment of men and | 
women. It would seem as if it 
were more equalized than many | 
of us would believe. 

“Why are you working?” 
brought some interesting replies, 
for 35 per cent stated that they 
are working to support them- 


IRST of all, what about the 
| 


selves; 28 per cent are not; 8 per cent work to live 
more comfortably; 8 per cent to support a mother; 
2 per cent to meet liabilities; 13 per cent to assist in 
the education of the children, and 4 per cent partly 
to support themselves. 

The question of the children, of course, presents 
one of the most important aspects of the whole situa- 
tion, and needs a whole survey to itself. In this 
particular group, 57 per cent of the women had 
children to support; 38 per cent have no children, 
and 5 per cent have children at boarding schools. 

One of the most important aspects from the 
woman’s angle showed that 52 per cent of the mar- 
ried women do housework after business hours. This 
is one of the saddest aspects of the case, as few 
women have the physique to stand the double round 
of work. To pound a typewriter all day and then 
spend the evening in housework is more than any 





Photo by W. A. Pidduck, 
Eaton Studio, Toronto 


Cash Prizes for Child Photos 


F you have a child, or are interested in children, you are 
sure to have one snapshot you treasure beyond all others 
because of its naturalness. 
In the April issue of The Chatelaine, announcement will 
be made of a new contest in which this magazine will offer 
cash prizes for amateur photographs of children. 





The contest wiil have two divisions : 
Cheques for the most interesting child studies. 
Cheques for the most humorous child studies. 

The judges will be A. Wyly Grier, famous Canadian portrait painter; 
Charles Aylett, internationally known photographer, president of The 


Photographers’ Association of America; and Miss Charlotte E. Whitton, 
Executive Secretary, Canadian Council on Child Welfare. 


Full details of this offer will be given in 


THE CHATELAINE FOR APRIL 


Order Your Copy Now. 





human can endure for long. But thousands of 
women are trying to do it. 

Among the answers received to this question 
were those from 4 per cent, who explained that their 
husbands helped with the housework! Did the other 
96 per cent take it for granted that their men folk 
helped them? Or is it that they don’t expect it? Or 
do they refuse to let the men help them? 


e 


LL in all, it is an enthralling subject for women. 

I have worked for many years among business 
women and know how bitter the feeling is. How 
futile and ineffectual the most logical argument 
seems in the face of actuality! But the problem is a 
reality, and will be solved in spite of bitter prejudice. 


e 


HIS is the second anniver- 
sary of The Chatelaine, and 
marks another important epoch. 
But since we have just gone 
through a magazine soul-search- 
ing at the beginning of the New 
Year, we cannot comfortably do 
it again. People whose birthdays 
are near Christmas must feel the 
same way. 
However, it is pleasant that 
| in this birthday issue, we first 
announce that Miss Helen G. 
Campbell has been appointed di- 
rector of the new Chatelaine In- 
stitute, and will hereafter play a 
very important role on The 
Chatelaine’s programme for the 
future. 

Miss Campbell has had a 
most interesting background for 
her new work with our Institute, 
details of which appear elsewhere ° 
in this issue. She is known to 
thousands of Canadian women, 
teachers, and children, through 
her work with the Dairy Branch 
of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Ottawa. For the past 
seven years she has been with this 
department conducting an educa- 
tional programme on the dietary 
value of dairy products. She has 
a wide understanding and knowl- 
edge of Canada and Canadian 
women, as well as of her profes- 
sion, and it with great pleasure 
that we introduce her to you in 
this issue. 

We will present her first arti- 
cles for The Chatelaine in the 
| April issue. 


By Mat tsps Ste 
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at Will the New F ashions 
Really Mean? 


sii we join the ladies of the year 1900? Shall we 
pick up our long skirts daintily in front to run upstairs? 
Shall we cultivate curves, wear wasp waists, long black kid 
gloves, dangle little bows, don a white lace scarf, tuck a rose 
into the coils of our shining hair? Shall we cease to be 
boyish and brusque and busy and become languid ladies of 
poise? Shall we stop being natural, informal and comfort- 
able, to hide blushingly our sagging 
ankles and fatted calves beneath 
long fluid lines? 

Shall we, in other words, bow 
supinely, and without question, to 
the whims of capricious Madame 
la Mode—or perhaps it is Mon- 
sieur le Mode—who with high 
hand has calmly turned back the 
pages of the fashion calendar some 
thirty years. Is our boasted free- 
dom after all a mere matter of 
yardage in cloth? Will the letting 
down of a hemline, the tacking on 
of a train, the raising of waist- 
band transform us from casual, 
informal, sophisticated moderns to 
ladies of decorum? 

Just how far can we go in 
following the modes of 1930 and 
still retain our boyish imsouciance 
or girlish bonhomie? 

This is the hue and cry from all 
sides. Matrons, debutantes, 
flappers—droves of women of all 
ages and types, clad as nearly 
alike as messenger girls, stand 
gazing curiously at the racks of 
new spring models; dubious eyes 
measuring the 
skirts to the toes, 
sweeping trains, 
ripples and float- 
ing panels. Each 
asking herself 
what is to be done 
about it. 

All this time, 
bored mannequins 
walk languidly 
about; tall, wil- 
lowy creatures 
trailing yards of 
silken fabrics in 
their wake, and 
watching the 
gasping audience 
with weary in- 
difference. 

Talk of a panic 
in the stock 
market, the rise 
and fall of govern- 
ments, world 
wars! All are mere episodes compared to the pandemonium 
caused by the raising of a beltline and the lowering of a hem. 
The problem as to how she shall vote pales before the 
momentous question whether or not she will cover her legs 
with twenty-five yards of flat crépe. 

How delightfully naive we women are! “It all depends 
upon us,” we tell ourselves, “‘whether or not a style shall be 
taken up or cast aside!” 

But does it? Since the beginning of time women have 
railed, pooh-poohed and cried out against each new fashion. 
By the middle of the season every daughter of Adam is 
exploiting that self-same style. And how odd, how freakish, 
how altogether grotesque, looks the woman who has 
valiantly clung to her last season’s gown! 

Now that the excitement is gradually subsiding, we might 
take a calm survey of the new fashions in their proper 
perspective, for, as a matter of fact, after shocking us out of 


by ELLEN MACKIE 


several nights’ sleep by staging this revolution in 
styles, the diplomatic Madame la Mode is revealing 
a few tricks up her well-cut sleeve. 

One of these conciliating tricks is sports wear. 
The skirts are quite as short as last season’s—unless 
we were caricatures and wore them too short. 
“Fifteen inches from the floor,” declare the Paris 


All this time the bored mannequins walked about watching the 
gasping audience with weary indifference. 


creators, just below the kneecap. This, of course, includes 
street and business suits, travel togs and actual sports wear. 
After all, this does give us some latitude for freedom of 
speech as well as of limb. 

True, the waistline has returned to a normal position. 
But what is the mere placing of a belt in one’s sports suit? 
The lines themselves are as easy, casual and simple as 
before; besides they show much more variety, myriads of 
chic touches which are most intriguing. 

Some of the smartest models are two-piece silk suits worn 
with shirt-waists. The color alliances are delightful. The 
one-piece frock, sleeveless, with short jacket, which we 
found so convenient last summer, is with us again. The 
frocks are slightly different in cut, a suggestion of ripple in 
the skirt, a flare, or perhaps a tiny dip in the hemline. But 
the effects are simple, sophisticated, and infinitely smart. 
A dashing rose silk suit has a tailored linen-colored shirt- 
waist. An apple-green shantung frock has a leaf-green 
jacket with rust-color facings. Worn with a hat in rust 
tones, it was the admiration of all. 

Daring indeed are the color alliances. Mixtures which 
sound quite amazing, when seen are in the utmost taste. 

A new soft, pliable weave, similar to sponge cloth, has 






































N. ow that the excite~ 


ment has died down, 


what are we going to 
wear? A letter from 
New York gives some 


definite suggestions. 


great possibilities for sports wear. 
It combines the softness of wool 
with the cool qualities desirable for 
summer. Knitted sports suits, too, 
in any variety. The new wool pull- 
overs are short, just over the hips, 
giving them a sporting air. Lacey 
effects are particularly good in 
knitted weaves. Sleeveless jumpers 
in lacey wool are worn with a plain 
cardigan of jersey and perhaps a 
skirt of knit tweed. 

Tuslikasha is again featured for sports suits. One 
model in this, a dashing check, had a close-fitting hat 
of the same material. Stitched hats of the same 
fabric as one’s sports frock will have a decided vogue, 
and so on ad infinitum, for the topic of sports wear is 
as inexhaustible as it is fascinating. 


Now for diplomatic stroke number two, on the 

part of Madame la Mode. In the matter of the 
dressy frock she has compromised. Side by side with 
those extreme gowns so obviously of the “gay nine- 
ties,” one finds simple, sophisticated little frocks 
scarcely longer than our beloved sports dress. Per- 
haps they may have a whisper of a flare, a dip at the 
sides, just to stamp them as “this season’s.” Rather 
more gracefully molded to the figure than our straight- 
up-and-down model of last year; a smartly tied sash 
to the left or even a little bolero, give a refreshing 
new line. 

One suspects that these half-way-between models 
are Madame la Mode’s masterstroke. For who knows 
that after wearing one a few times, we may become so 
vain over our feminine charms that we are liable to 
go to the other extreme! 

Even the most critical of us cannot pick a quarrel 
with fashion’s choice of evening gowns. Infinite 
variety, unlimited charm; plenty of freedom for 
dancing, too, with skirts reasonably short in front, 
drooping to a graceful dip behind or at the sides. 

Naturally one finds the extreme here as well. 
Ladies of the ‘“‘gay nineties” with nipped-in waistline, 
flowing draperies, sweeping trains, long kid gloves 
and girdle of flowers. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, the French designers 
forecast a decided popularity of these long frocks with the 
modern debutante. They claim that the modern girl will 
go in for the thrill of a long skirt which she has hardly ever 
seen, after the same manner as she has taken to long hair. 
The matron, too, they declare, who wore long gowns in her 
courting days, is vastly more at ease with her ankles covered. 

Albeit the really smart woman will always conform the 
fashions to her own individuality, rather than let the modes 
make a caricature of her. This is the supreme test of chic, 
the ultimatum of good taste, and fortunate is the woman 
who possesses this gift. Indeed, any woman who cultivates 
style sense, making a study of her own individuality, is 
master of the situation. 

Variety no end among the hats this season. One of the 
outstanding features is the return of the brim. A brim, by 
the bye, which manages to reveal rather than conceal the 
face. This effect is achieved in various (Continued on page 37) 


Illustrated by Eileen Wedd 
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ola Hidctinonies in the Home 





How to combine colors 


with definite effects 


by 
HELEN QUA-HUSTON 


N CHOOSING a color scheme for our rooms we must 
have some idea of the influence it has on the disposition, so 
that we may choose one that tends to give us a beneficial 
atmosphere. 

Let us consider the bedroom, It is true that we do not 
spend our whole day there, yet how often do we go there 
to shake off the cares of the day and allow our minds as well 
as our bodies to become comfortable and relax. The bed- 
room is, as it were, a retreat from the public eye, a place 
where a great many of us remove our surface masks and 
examine the real self which lies beneath. But it is also the 
room where we awaken to renewed hopes and ambitions; 
hence it is very necessary that we should awaken amid 
refreshing and inspiring surroundings. 

An early riser doesn’t want to be handicapped at the 
outset of the day by opening her eyes upon a scene that 
resembles a cold grey dawn, and offers nothing more encour- 
aging than an inducement to turn over and sleep another 
hour away. Neither does she want a garish glare striking 
her in full force and causing her to jump up suddenly, 
thinking that the alarm had tricked her. An invalid will 
become restless and irritable if long in a room where the 
coloring is not harmonious to her temperament. Many a 
man has left the house feeling out of sorts for the whole day 
because he has had an off-note of color staring him in the face 
during his early morning hours. This may sound very far 
fetched, but scientists have proved that the human mind is 
very susceptible to color. It is of great importance to the 
home builder to study household habits and appraise any 
psychological influences that color seems to have on the 
daily life. 

By the careful study of color tones and character, I have 
compiled a chart which should serve as a guide to the home 
maker when refurnishing a house. Color is either a tonic or a 
bromide, and one single note of off-tone can spoil the effect 
of the entire ensemble. 


7? PRODUCE the correct result you must first of all 
choose your wall paper. Let it be the background for the 
predominating color scheme that you require. Next, choose 
your floor rugs; and these must also be a part of the scheme, 
but none of them should be outstanding in color. Then from 
the rugs choose the tone color you are going to work on, and 
from it match your drapes, upholstering and spreads, bureau 
scarves and sofa cushions. These must all carry one or more 
of the highlight color tones you originally chose when you 
bought the rug and paper. Afterwards, you can put in your 
lamps and accessories to harmonize with the ensemble. Do 
not litter up a bedroom with unnecessary ornaments, which 
so often detract from the original setting. If your back- 


ground is very bright, then soften it down with your other 
tone. If it is neutral or sombre, use bright highlight tones in 
your drapes and accessories. If you are in the habit of using 
your bedroom more with artificial light than daylight, 
choose your colors by artificial light. Let your bedroom be a 
personal room in every way, if that is at all possible. 

The following is a chart of color schemes for bedrooms, 
and the influence they have upon one’s frame of mind. 

Pale blue and daffodil yellow, with minute touches of orchid. 
—Ideal guest room, as it combines both types of influence 
upon the temperament. It strikes a French 
note and is restful to the eye, while it offers 
brightness and cheer. 

Creamy yellow and mauve—Lends an ex- 
hilarating effect to depressed moods; also a 
good color for an early riser. 

Pale pink—Dainty, simple and ultra 
feminine. Very agreeable to an idie mind 
or to a person living a quiet, luxurious life. 
Needs another color to live really. 

Rose pink—Can only be used to advan- 
tage in a large room. Daring and outstand- 
ing, and apt to jar ona sensitive mind. Lends 
itself best to a north room, and should be 
modified with a lighter tone in the accessories. 

Pale green—By itself 
very depressing and cold. 
Offers an excuse for the 
truly feminine type lean- 
ing toward luxury. Can 
be brightened with 
touches of light mauve, 
pale pink or rose mul- 
berry. Never use blue or 
baby pink. 

Pale blue—Alone, it is 
insipid and reacts on the 
mind as a bromide. Can 
be used to advantage 
with primrose yellow or 
soft rose pink and some 
tones of rose mulberry. 
A good setting for satin- 
wood or walnut. 

Pale blue and orchid 
—Sophisticated. A re- 
poseful background for 
one of high spirits and 
refinement. 

Pale blue and pale pink 
—Dresden effects. Can 
be used for period room. 
Mild touches of leaf 
green may be introduced 
in some cases to relieve 
the lifeless influence. 

Red—old wine—Rare- 
ly used for a bedroom 
unless reproducing an 
early period type, or as a 
background for some 
rich old walnut. De- 
pressing to the mind unless there be plenty of well-lighted 
windows and old ivory walls. Requires rich fabrics in order 
to harmonize with the scheme. 

Brown and yellow—Can be used with wood greens and is 
splendid for a bed-sitting room for a man. As it usually fits 


and well-lighted windows. 
for some rich 





A dark red is rarely used unless with old ivory walls 


Do not litter up the bed- 
room with unnecessary 
ornaments. 


in as a background for his hobby thoughts, it lends itself to a 
relaxing influence. 

Dark green—Cold and dull, although it makes a very 
restful background for old furniture or where you can 
introduce quite a bit of gold, in the form of rich toiletware 
and brocades. The highlight of some contrasting color, 
such as deep marigold or blood red, should only be carried 
out in the form of flowers in either shade suitable to the 
taste of the owner. Any frivolous accessory would tend to 
cheapen the color scheme and spoil the effect. 

Pale grey—Combined 
with softer high tones, it 
makes a restful back- 
ground for an older wo- 
man of refined taste. Can 
be used with modernistic 
combinations if one can 
change often. 

French grey—When re- 
lieved with touches of 
some of the ultra femin- 
ine tones and a dash of 
black, this makes a 
charming modern dress- 
ing room, where an 
alcove bedroom exists. 
Has a tendency to create 
imagination, and so is 
ideal for someone of an 
artistic bent of mind. 
Portrays personality. 

Old ivory—This almost 
neutral tone may be used 
in two different ideas, 
one as a background for 
antiques with rich bro- 
cades of clear tone; the 
other to relieve a pro- 
nounced color scheme. 
It is also a soothing back- 
ground for bright chintz 
and painted furniture. 

Mulberry rose -— Very 
depressing and sombre 
if used alone, but will 
result in pleasing effects 
if used with ivory or a 
deeper hue contrast. 
This color should never 
be used with dead white, 
as it is likely to cheapen 
it. 

Mulberry blue—Rather 
trying on the nerves un- 
less the owner has a de- 
cided preference for it. 

Deep blue—This may 
be treated in much the 
same manner as deep 
green, only that silver is 
more in keeping than 
gold. Soft pinks and 
marigold yellows add the color tone. Only large rooms are 
adaptable to this color. It is best for an eastern light, and 
has a bad influence on anyone having to spend any length 
of time in bed. Shows to better advantage in artificial light. 

Crimson red—A very daring color, {Continued on page 42} 
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A delicious dish with 
asparagus, eggs and 


cheese sauce. 


VEGETABLES FOR MARCH MEALS 


Oe. menus for Lent is often a 

real problem, for many housekeepers find it 

difficult to serve meals without meat. Perhaps 

your family is one which does not care for fish, 

or you may live in a district where the choice 

of fish is very restricted. Have you ever considered using 
vegetables in abundance and making them the main dish 
of the meals which do not include meat? We realize that 
March is not the ideal month for vegetables—it is an easy 
matter to serve vegetable dinners in August and September 
——but by the end of winter the family is fed up with turnips, 
carrots, onions and parsnips, and thereafter doesn’t want to 
see them on the table too often. 

Perhaps you have jumped to the conclusion that we 
mean using the imported vegetables which now appear in 
such abundance on the markets. Undoubtedly. these are 
delicious ani might be introduced occasionally for variety, 
but while the home-grown ones are to be had, we might 
make use of them for the sake of economy and for using our 
own foods. Then there are the canned vegetables which will 
help to bring interest to the meals if they are not used to the 
point of monotony. 

There are numerous ways of serving vegetables besides 
plain, boiled, and creamed. They may be escalloped 
alternate layers of cooked vegetables and cream sauce 
topped with buttered crumbs; served au gratin—escallope4 
with the addition of cheese in the sauce and on top: 
souffié—cooked vegetables with a thick white sauce and eggs 
beaten separately; stuffed with other vegetables or a savory 
filling; macedoine-—-a mixture of two or more vegetables. 

Attractive garnishes, a variety in sauces and new shapes, 
redeem vegetables from monotony. Cheese, egg, parsley, 
bechamel, mushroom or mock hollandaise sauces may be 
used, all variations of the familiar white sauce. Drawn 
butter sauce, brown sauce, and hollandaise will improve 
many. Parsley, cress, pimento or sliced egg may act as 

i . (Recipes for these sauces appear in the 
November Chatelzine.) Serving vegetables in fancy 
shapes may take more time than the usual method, but 
if it makes the food more appetizing you might consider 
it worth while. If you always serve carrots diced, try 
them in long thin slices for a change (julienne). Turnips 
may be cut in the same way. There are the fancy cutters 
which will make latticed pieces, or little balle, or fancy 
leaves. The combination of peas and diced carrots is 
almost as familiar now as the old twins, liver and bacon 
or ham and eggs. But have you ever tried cooking 
carrots whole, hollowing them out, shaping at both ends 
to represent a boat and filling with peas or green beans? 

With the proper use of vegetables throughout the 
winter, making the most of their health-giving minerals 
and vitamins there should be no need for the old- 
fashioned “spring tonics.” They may take the place of 
meat when the protein is supplied by the addition of 
cheese, eggs or nuts. Or, when these are not included, 
three or four vegetables together will make a “vegetable 
plate” dinner which will be satisfying. Some of the 


by RUTH DAVISON REID 





recipes given below include a little bacon which may be 
omitted for Lenten meals. For use at other times meat 
might be added to the fillings of some of the stuffed vege- 
tables. 
Stuffed Onions 

6 Large onions 14 Cupful of chopped 

24 Cupful of bread crumbs peanuts 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 14 Cupful of brown stock 

14 Teaspoonful of salt or water 

4 Teaspoonful of Worcester | Chopped pulp from the 

sauce centre of the onions 


Peel and boil the onions until soft. Remove the centres, 
leaving a hollow cup, and stuff with the crumbs, seasonings, 
butter, peanuts and chopped onion pulp. Add brown stock 
to moisten the filling. Place in a shallow pan, pour a little 
water or stock around the onions, top with buttered crumbs 
and bake until brown. 


The Modern Chatelaine 
Department for March 


Vegetables for March Meals . . . 20 
by Ruth Davison Reid 


Color Harmonies in the Home . . . 21 
by A. V. Potter 

Cheese Dishes for Luncheon .. . 22 
by Margaret E. Read 

Tue TiomeBurau = 8. sl www 8 
by Anne Elizabeth Wilson 

The Story of Canadian Fisheries . . 26 
by J. B. Spencer, BS.A 


When It’s an Irish Party . . . . 40 
by Janet Carrick 


Onions may be escalloped like potatoes. Cut 
boiled onions in slices. Put in a buttered baking 
dish in alternate layers with a thin cream sauce. 
Cover with buttered crumbs and bake until 
brown. 


Escalloped Corn and Spaghetti 
2 Cupfuls of cooked 1 Cupful of canned corn 


spaghetti 15 Teaspoonful of salt 
114 Cupfuls of medium white 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
sauce chopped green pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped Grated cheese 


pimento 


Add the salt, pimento, and green pepper to the white 
sauce. Put alternate layers of spaghetti and corn in a 
buttered baking dish and cover with the sauce. Sprinkle the 
top with grated cheese and bake in a hot oven until brown. 


Stuffed Cabbage 
1 Large cabbage 2 Cupfuls of cooked rice 
1 Tablespoonful of chopped 2 Slices of bacon 
onion '4 Cupful of grated cheese 
1 Cupful of canned tomato 14 Teaspoonful of Wor- 
14 Teaspoonful of salt cester sauce 


Wash and trim the cabbage and cook in boiling salted 
water until almost tender. Drain, and from the stem end 
hollow it out deeply. Dice the bacon, coo‘ until crisp, and 
brown the onion in the fat. Add the rice, tomato, cheese 
and seasonings, and stuff the cabbage with this mixture. If 
necessary, tie the outside leaves loosely with a string. Put in 
a casserole with a cupful of boiling water, cover and bake 
until tender (about an hour) in a moderate oven. Uncover, 
sprinkle with buttered crumbs, and brown under the broiler. 


Parsnips with Parsley Sauce 
Sliced cooked parsnips 3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 Hard cooked eggs 3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 Tablespoonful of lemon 114 Cupfuls of boiling 
juice water 
1% Tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley 


14 Teaspoonful of salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 


Arrange the cooked parsnips in a casserole. Cover 
with sliced hard cooked eggs. Melt the three table- 
spoonfuls of butter and stir in the flour and cook until 
bubbling. Add the water and boil until the starch is 
cooked. Add the remaining two tablespoonfuls of butter 
in small pieces, then the lemon and parsley. Pour over 
the parsnips. If they have become cold, reheat the 
casserole in the oven. 


Turnip Cups 
Peel small round turnips of uniform size. Boil untit 
tender and drain. Hollow out the inside deeply, season 
lightly and reheat. While the turnips are cooking, boil 
together diced carrots and {Continued on page 72} 
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ee month marks the 


second anniversary of The 
Chatelaine, and the first anni- 
versary of “The Home 
Bureau.” During the year, 
hundreds of letters have come 
to this department with home- 
decorating problems of many 
kinds. The greatest problem 
of all, however, seems to have 
been the rearrangement of 
furniture. How many rooms 
have been rearranged at our 
suggestion is past calculation, 
but if the number of proposed 
alterations have been acted 
upon, these must mount into 
the hundreds. 

Now that one can pause to 
consider the year’s work, it 
would interest our readers to 
see just what some results 
have been. We are, therefore, 
making one more suggestion 
which, I hope, subscribers to 
the Bureau will also feel 
interested enough to carry out. 
It is that if you have had a 
problem which has been suc- 
cessfully solved by The Home 
Bureau’s aid, you should send 
us a photograph of the “fin- 
ished product.” It does not 
necessarily need to bea 
professional photograph- 
an ordinary time exposure 
in sunlight will suffice for the 
purposes. From these we can 
determine the nature of the 
room, its contents and decora- 
tion; and if sufficiently inter- 
esting, we shall be glad to 
illustrate it with the photo- 
graph as the basis of a sketch. 
Should you have in your 
neighborhood a professional photographer, we might possibly 
arrange to have a photograph suitable for actual repro- 
duction made. All that is required at the present time, 
however, is a small “snap” from which we can amply judge 
results. Unless permission is given, and it is the reader’s 
wish, the name of the subscriber will be withheld when 
reproducing the picture. In submitting it, however, please 
mention name, address, and advice requested and given. 
I hope you are all going to contribute to the interest of The 
Bureau this way. 

When the Home Bureau was inaugurated a year ago, 
we did not dream that it would so soon develop to the 
proportions it has since reached. For this reason, there was 
no limitation placed upon the amount of information for 
which any one subscriber might ask. Since then, however, 
the bulk of correspondence and requested advice has become 
so large, that we must, in future, reluctantly make the rule 
that each letter of enquiry contain but one major problem, 
and one only. This does not necessarily exclude later letters; 
nor does it indicate a flight of separate letters from the 
same subscriber in the same month! We are simply trying 
to make a fairer distribution of our effort, and feel assured 
that you will co-operate with us in this request. 

For instance, it is a greater undertaking than this depart- 
ment can be expected to shoulder, when such requests as 
the complete furnishing and decorating of an entire house 
are called for, as has quite often been the case. In the first 
place, no stranger, however intuitive or well equipped, is 
capable of planning for another person—especially at long 
range—every detail of a home. What we are capable of 
giving is personal discussion of your own plans, suggestions 
for possible change in keeping with present arrangements, 
and new ideas which may be of use in working out your own 
schemes. In this field we believe we have been of service 
to a large number, and hope to be of equal service to as 
many more. 

Another matter which has frequently come up during 
the past year is the possible publication of letters. As you 
know, this page is entirely made up of authentic corres- 
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Nowadays, a small room 
in a moderate-sized house 
is best equipped as a little 
study, combined with 
guest-room facilities. 


actualities, do let those photo- 
graphs be one of them! We 
are all looking forward with 
the greatest eagerness to seeing 
them. 


Furniture For A Den 


I really enjoy reading “The 
Home Bureau” every month 
and find many very helpful 
suggestions. Now I wonder 
if you would kindly help me 
with my spare bedroom. I 
thought of yellow and mauve. 
My bed lamp is mauve over 
yellow with mauve medallions 
under the mauve. Bed spreadis 
yellow and dresser cover 
yellow. Now what about 
curtains and painting bed and 
dresser, and the floor covering? 
What furniture would you 
suggest buying for a den? 
Thanking you for your kind- 
ness, which will be greatly 
appreciated.—A Recent Bride. 
pondence dealing with home-decorating problems. There & NO address or name was given with this enquiry, 
is no charge whatever for this service; many of our corres- it will be among the daffodils that I shall answer your 
pondents are not even subscribers. The only stipulation questions put among the snows. However, spring is the 
made is that if any one person has a problem which may best time to decorate! It also suggests a color for your 
appeal in general to our readers, it is the department’s furniture, which might very well be a delicate April green. 
privilege to publish that letter and reply. Names, addresses For your curtains you might try a sparsely scrolled chintz, 
or any local references are carefully omitted. If the pub- embodying all three of your chosen colors, yellow, mauve 
lication of interesting correspondence were withheld, this and green; or use yellow voile undercurtains and mauve 
Bureau would cease to exist, for it was founded, and is linen overdrapes. The rug might be a braided one, also 
carried on, as a forum for airing personal views on interior combining to a slight degree the colors mentioned, with 
decoration. In almost every introduction to letters which mauve predominating. Mauve and yellow is a favorite 
we receive asking advice, we find the statement that so combination of mine. I have lived among them for the past 
much helpful information has already been gleaned through ten years, and have never yet wearied of their combinations. 
published letters in solving other readers’ problems, that Furniture for a den! Have you that feeling that many 
the writer has decided to put forward her personal enquiry. brides have had that the man of the house must have a 
So it is that though the mailed reply may be of use to one private burrow? It is my opinion that most men regard a 
individual—a service we are only too glad to give—the conventional “den” with a slight tinge of horror, for it is 
published reply is of help and interest to many, and it is a true relic of the Victorian habit of segregating the sexes. 
for that particular purpose that this department is con- You see, it is no longer really necessary for men to seek 
ducted. cover in order to smoke, sit in their slippers or be natural. 
Innumerable letters never see print. It is only those That was the original salutary purpose of the den, which 
which have a general appeal which reach the light; yet in was conceived in the same breath with cozy-corners and 
several cases we have been asked to withhold letters which Oriental alcoves, somewhere about the gay nineties. 
would have been of general interest. This is hardly a fair | Nowadays, a small room in a moderate-sized house is best 
request and in future all enquiries should be submitted with equipped as a little study combined with guest-room faci- 
the understanding that if deemed sufficiently broad in lities. It ought to be as useful to the woman of the family 
interest, they may be reproduced for the benefit of all. who may use it by day, as to the breadwinner who may wish 
Private replies will be given in any case, when stamped self- to utilize it at night. 
addressed envelopes are enclosed. This is a wise precaution, For furnishings, I might suggest a desk, bookshelves, one 
for the page is prepared months ahead, and your question comfortable upholstered chair, a day bed, and some com- 
may have become ancient history in your decorating cosmos, bination article of furniture that may serve as “bureau” 
if you wait for answer through publication only. in case of a visitor. There are singleton pieces of furniture 
Now I believe I have unburdened my mind of all the of the chifforobe type with inside mirrors and drawers, 
points which have been accumulating during the year, that are un-bedroomlike enough for a living room! 
and we are ready for a few actualities, And speaking of You can keep your sewing machine there, if you have one, 
disguised as a tailored-looking dressing table in case of 
feminine guest invasion. Put it in black oilcloth petticoats 
bound with a bright color, and hang a little black enamel 
mirror over it. It will not look sufficiently feminine to 
offend your husband’s sanctity, or {Continued on page 42} 
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tj. upon a_ time 


cheese was cheese and no- 
thing more. It was impossible 
to procure more than a very 
limited number of varieties, 
and consequently many 
gastronomic delights were 
lost to the general 
public. Now, how- 
ever, there are not 
only a great many 
foreign cheeses on 
our local markets, 
but there are also a 
number of domestic 
imitations of for- 

Most of our 
cheeses are made from cow’s milk, though goat’s and 
sheep’s milk are also used. French Roquefort is made from 
sheep’s milk. Gjed-ost, a Norwegian cheese, and Schat- 
ziegar, a Swiss cheese, are made from goat’s milk. 

Roughly speaking, cheese may be divided into two 
classes—hard and soft. The former has more of the whey 
pressed out of it and includes the well-known Canadian 
or American Cheddar cheese, Stilton, Gorgonzola, Edam, 
Parmesan, and others. Camembert, Pont-L’Eveque, 
Neufchatel, Brie and the various domestic cream cheeses, 
belong to the soft class. 

Cheese is very rich in protein and fat, it has much more 
lime than beef, but not as much iron. Consequently, when 
it is used as a meat substitute the lack of iron should be 
supplied by green vegetables. 

Many people are now adopting the European custom 
of serving cheese at the end of a meal, either with the dessert 
or in place of it; and for this purpose there is an infinite 
number of varieties one may select. As a meat substitute 
cheese may be successfully used in a great number of 
luncheon or late supper dishes, several of which recipes 
follow. 

Monks’ Toast 


Melt three tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan. 
slice into it two fairly large onions. ok oe oe 
pepper, and cook until the onions are nicely browned, stir- 
ring frequently. Moisten two tablespoonfuls of flour with 
a little cold milk, and add gradually two cupfuls of scalded 
milk. Cook until it thickens, stirring constantly. Add a 
pinch of paprika and one-half cupful of grated cheese, and 
cook until the cheese is melted. Pour this mixture over the 
browned onions. .ix thoroughly, and when ready to serve, 
pour it over slices of hot buttered toast. Garnish with 


parsley and pimento. 
Corn And Cheese Ramekins 


To one can of corn add one teaspoonful of salt, pinch 
of pepper, two pimentos finely chopped, one rather small 
onion finely chopped and one-half cupful of milk. Mix well 
and pour into greased ramekin dishes, so that they are 
three-quarters full. Cover the top with a generous layer 
of grated cheese, and over the cheese sprinkle a layer of 
bread crumbs. Dot with bits of butter, and bake in a 
moderate oven for about three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
hot. 

Cheese Pudding 


Mix together two cupfuls of stale bread crumbs, one 
cupful of grated cheese, one teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of cayenne. To two well-beaten eggs add one cupful of 
milk, and stir this into the dry ingredients. Lastly stir in 
three-quarters of a cupful of finely chopped celery, and turn 
the mixture into a greased casserole. Sprinkle a thin layer 
of bread crumbs over the top and dot with bits of butter. 
Bake in a quick oven from twenty to thirty minutes. 


Cheese Croustades 


In making croustades always use bread which is at least 
gne day old, Cut the bread in slices two inches thick, 


by MARGARET E. READ 


remove the crusts, and cut each slice in two oblongs or 
four squares. Scoop out the top of each, leaving a substan- 
tial amount of bread on the bottom and sides. Brush over 
with melted butter and septa in the oven. Fill immediately 
with cheese sauce made as follows: Stir two teaspoonfuls 
of cornstarch into one tablespoonful of melted butter until 
it is thoroughly mixed. Then add gradually one cupful of 
top milk, stirring constantly, and cook for four minutes. 
Add one cupful of cheese either grated or cut in small 
pieces, and cook over hot water until the cheese is melted, 
stirring occasionally. Season with one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of mustard, 
a few grains of cayenne and half a teaspoonful of Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Serve hot at once. 


w 


Cheese And Muskroom Toast 


Butter six or eight slices of bread. Cut slices of cheese 
the same size as the bread, and arrange the cheese between 
two slices, sandwich fashion. Toast both sides of the sand- 
wich. Cover with mushrooms prepared in the following 
way: Clean mushrooms, removing the stems and peeling 
the caps. Then break the caps in pieces and dredge with 
flour. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in a hot frying 
pan, add the mushrooms, a few drops of onion juice and a 
pinch of salt and pepper, and cook about five minutes. 
Stir in half a cupful of cream and cook two minutes longer. 
Serve immediately piping hot. 


Baked Rice And Cheese 


Pick over and wash one-half cupful of rice. Cook it with 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk and one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt in a double boiler until the rice is soft. Cool slightly 
and then beat in two egg yolks and one cupful of grated 
cheese. Beat thoroughly and then carefully fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of two eggs. Turn into a greased 
casserole, sprinkle a thin layer of bread crumbs over the 
top, dot with bits of butter and bake in a moderate oven 
about forty-five minutes. Serve hot with tomato sauce, 


Cheese Pancakes 


Sift together two cupfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and stir in one cupful 
of grated cheese. To one well-beaten egg add one and one- 
half cupfuls of milk. Combine the two mix- 
tures and add one tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Cook in a hot frying pan the same 
as pancakes, and serve with hot Spanish 


sauce. 
Cheese Puffs 


Add one tablespoonful of butter to one 
cupful of boiling water, and when the butter 
is melted sift in one-quarter of a cupful of 
flour and a pinch of salt. 

Beat out all lumps and 
boil for three minutes. 
Cool slightly and then 
add one well-beaten egg 
and one-quarter of acupful 
of grated cheese. Beat 
thoroughly and drop by 
spoonfuls into deep hot 
fat. Cook until the puffs 
are a nice golden brown, 
then drain on brown paper 
and serve hot. 


A group of Canadian 
and foreign cheeses. 
Courtesy of Thomas 
Chapman & Company 
Montreal. 
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CHEESE DISHES 
FOR LUNCHEON 


There can be an infinite variety to the serving of cheese 


Scotch Woodcock 


Cream together one-quarter of a pound of cream cheese, 
one-half tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce and anchovy 
sauce to suit one’s taste. Add a dash of paprika and one egg 
slightly beater. Mix thoroughly and spread generously 
on fairly thick slices of bread. Cover the top of each with 
thin slices of bacon and brown in a quick oven for about ten 
minutes. Serve immediately. 


Molded Cheese Salad 


Soak two tablespoonfuls of gelatine in one-half cupful of 
cold water. To one cupful of grated cheese add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter of a teaspoonful of mustard, 
a dash of cayenne, and mix well. Then add one-quarter cupful 
of chopped walnuts, one-half cupful stoned and chopped green 
olives and one-quarter cupful of chopped pimento. Whipone 
cupful of heavy cream, and fold this mixture intoit. Dissolve 
the soaked gelatine over hot water and beat it into the 
mixture. Turn into moistened molds and chill. When 
firm and cold serve on crisp lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


Roquefort Dressing 


Mash four tablespoonfuls of Roquefort cheese with a 
fork until it is perfectly smooth. Mix together one-half 
teaspoonful of dry mustard, salt and paprika to taste and 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. When perfectly smooth 
combine with the cheese, and then slowly add four table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, stirring constantly. Lastly, add one 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. 


Fruit and Cheese Dreams 


Thoroughly drain one-half cupful of crushed pineapple, 
and add to it one-half cupful of chopped, seeded raisins. 
Cream one-quarter of a pound of cream cheese, and mix 
into it the two fruits. Spread thin slices of buttered fresh 
bread with this mixture and roll tightly. Let stand in a 


cool place for some time, then toast and serve immediately. 
{Continued on page 42 
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ARE FOLLOWED BY SOCIAL LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


THE COUNTESS HOWE - MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT Il - LADY VIOLET ASTOR - MISS HELEN CHOATE - MRS. JOHN DAVIS LODGE 
LADY LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN - LA MARQUISE DE POLIGNAC - THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH .- MRS. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 
LA DUCHESSE DE VENDOME . MRS. ADRIAN ISELIN Il - LADY BUCHANAN-JARDINE - MRS. ALLAN A. RYAN, JR. « LA DUQUESA DE ALBA 
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Follow the famous Method 

preferred by the world's social 
leaders for exquisite care of the 
skin. First, for immaculate 
cleansing, apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream lavishly over face and 
neck. Pat in with upward and 
outward strokes, waiting to let 
the fine oils sink into the pores. 


9 Wipe away all cream and dirt 

with Pond’s Cleansing Tis- 
sues, soft, ample, absorbent and 
so economical—the one safe way 
to remove ccld cream. Note the 
charming new box that brings 
them ready folded for your use. 
Just insert your fingers in the slit 
and draw them out, twoat atime. 


3 Now soak a sizable pad of 

cotton with Pond’s Skin 
Freshener. Briskly dab your face 
and neck all over till the skin 
glows. This wonderful new tonic 
and mild astringent banishes 
lingering oiliness, tones and firms 
your skin, closes and refines 
the pores, brightens sallow skin. 





4 Now for the perfect finishing 

touch — Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream! Smooth on a delicate 
film before you powder. A mar- 
velous powder base, by day it 
protects from sun and wind; inthe 
evening it keeps your loveliness 
unruffied for hours. Also use to 
keep your hands velvet-white. 





Send 10¢ for Pond’s 4 Products 


Pond's Extract Co. of Canada, Ltd., Dept. C 
167 Brock Ave. Toronto, Cat. 


Name- . ~ 


Street— aaa a 


0 — Province—— — 
All rights reserved by Pond’s Extract Co ot Canada, Ltd, 
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The Chatelaine Institute will 
be the first fully equipped de- 


monstration and experimental 


- kitchen in Canada 


Director of the Ch 
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Miss Campbell is known to thousands of Canadian 
women through her interesting work with the Dairy 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, O!tawa. 


Sidlnine Institute 


Miss Helen G. Campbell, as director of the Institute, brings to her 


new work a wide experience in her profession 


Tost month preliminary announcement was made of 
the Chatelaine Institute, a new service made available to 
the women of Canada through this magazine. 

The Chatelaine Institute will include a fully-equipped 
demonstration and experimental kitchen and household 
research bureau. In it recipes will be tested under all 
conditions. New dishes will be created: old formulas will 
be altered and improved. Menus, based on the best dietary 
standards, will be prepared. The feeding of the family, the 
allotment of the budget, the testing of new household 
apparatus with all the resources of modern manufacturing 
will be studied and reported month by month through the 
pages of The Chatelaine. 

The Chatelaine Institute will test kitchen equipment and, 
through its seal of approval, safeguard the purchaser against 
extravagant and unjustifiable claims. By the same seal it 
will protect the manufacturer by recommending what is 
good and declining to recommend what has failed in test. 
The Chatelaine Institute Seal will make our advertising 
pages a buyers’ guide to guaranteed products. 

This month, ‘a further announcement is made—the 
appointment of Miss Helen G. Campbell as directo: of the 
Institute. 

Miss Camphell’s name is known to thousands of women 
in Canada through her work with the Dairy Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture at Ottawa. For the past seven 
years she has been working with this branch of the govern- 
ment, working to increase the consumption of dairy products 
throughout the Dominion. 

School children know her playlets on health and the 
value of foods, as well as the series of booklets Miss 
Campbell has prepared. Teachers are familiar with her 
educational health work in food education for children. 
Home-makers have tucked her books of recipes, given at 
one of her lectures or demonstrations, among their kitchen 
lore. She is acknowledged to be one of the most efficient 
and practical specialists in household science in Canada, 
and comes to her new work in the Chatelaine Institute 
with a wide background of experience. 

Helen Campbell was brought up on an Ontario farm, 
and has lived in the largest cities of Canada. She has 
travelled across the Dominion, not once, but many times. 


Thus she has an intimate and thorough knowledge of 
Canada and Canadian homes that is very necessary in her 
work with the Institute. 


Since household science was always of absorbing interest, 
Miss Campbell went directly to Macdonald Institute, 
Guelph, Ontario, one of the best known household science 
training schools, after her graduation from Brampton High 
School. She left Macdonald with high honors, to teach for 
four years in Hamilton, Ontario. 


While in Hamilton, Miss Campbell taught household 
science in the public schools, and also organized evening 
classes for older women at the Technical schools. In addition 
to this work, she held classes in invalid cookery for the 
benefit of the nurses in training at one of the hospitals. 


Some of the most dramatic stories of the years after the 
war were those of the young girls who came out from 
England and Europe with soldier husbands to make new 
homes in Canada. Helen Campbell played an important 
part in the making of these homes, since in 1919 she was 
asked to assist Mrs. Jean Muldrew to direct the work of 
the Home Branch Soldier Settlement Board. She joined the 
Civil Service and, with Ottawa as her headquarters, spent 
two years working with the wives of returned soldiers who 





had received loans from the Dominion Government. A 
staff of women trained in home economics was stationed in 
each province to work in close touch with the soldiers’ 
wives, explain the customs and working conditions of their 
new country, teach them to cook, and show them how to 
make the work a little bit easier. 

In 1922, Miss Campbell undertook another absorbing 
phase of her profession, when she was transferred to the 
Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, to develop 
and conduct, under the direction of the Dairy Commissioner, 
an educational programme regarding the dietary importance 
of dairy products. 

During these years she has organized the work, written 
many booklets, conducted a special series for the school, 
in health values of foods. She has lectured from coast to 
coast, and staged many exhibits. 

With these experiences and practical knowledge behind 
her, she has joined the Chatelaine staff as director of the 
Chatelaine Institute. 

“What particularly interests me about the work of the 
Institute,” said Miss Campbell in discussing its develop- 
ment, “is that it is being organized to help Canadian women 
with the problems of home-making. These problems differ 
in many respects from those faced by the average house- 
wife of the past generation; but the demands upon their 
time, intelligence, and skill, are just as great. More clearly 
than ever before, the housekeeper’s importance, in family 
and social life, is recognized. Modern industry has her 
needs in mind and the resources of modern manufacturing 
are at her command. The Institute has set for itself the 
task of acquainting Canadian home-makers with those 
developments in manufacture which are of interest and 
moment to her, and to give guidance in the evaluation of 
time and labor-saving devices. and in the selection ol 
suitable and satisfactory equipment.”’ 

The Chatelaine Institute is yours. We want you to bring 
your problems and let us help you; to bring to its support 
your experience and your suggestions, that we may to- 
gether widen our service to all ou readers and assist in 
making the Canadian home a centre of efficiency, comfort 
and enjoyment. 
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rom thousands of “FAVORITE” 
Chocolate Desserts 





these THREE were chosen/ 


ERE are hosts 
and hosts of won- 
derful chocolate des- 
serts. Yet the very first 
time you taste this pie 
—this pudding — this 
frozen parfait—you'll 
know why each was 
chosen from thou- 
sands! For what a 
world of deliciousness 
is stored within them! 
Precious recipes like 
these are handed down from mother to daughter 
and jealously guarded as family heirlooms. And 
how superbly they answer the need for new and 
original holiday desserts! 


CHIFFON CHOCOLATE PIE 
For those who have a surpassing fondness for choco- 
late pie—here is the prince of chocolate pies—the 
piece de resistance of any meal-time function. Not 
over-heavy, not over-filling. Just rich, silky- 













smooth, lustrous chocolate, snow-capped with a 
fluff of glistening meringue. Wherever served, it’s 
bound to bring the same response: “Where did you 
find this marvelous recipe?” 


3 squares (3 ounces) Baker’s Unsweetened 
Chocolate, cut in pieces... 2% cups cold milk 
1% cups sugar... V2 cup cornstarch... Y2 
teaspoon salt... 2 tablespoons butter .. . 3 
egg yolks, slightly beaten... 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 baked 9-inch pie shell . . . 3 egg 


whites . . . 6 tablespoons sugar. 


Add chocolate to milk and heat in double boiler. 
When chocolate is melted, beat with rotary egg 
beater 1 minute, or until blended. Sift sugar, corn- 
starch, and salt together, and add a small amount 
of chocolate mixture, stirring until smooth. Return 
to double boiler, add butter, and stir constantly 


until thickened. Cook 10 minutes longer, stirring 
occasionally. Pour a small amount over egg yolks, 
stirring vigorously. Return to double boiler, and cook 
until thickened. Remove from fire and add vanilla. 
Cool. Pour into pie shell. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
add sugar, and beat until mixture thickens again. Pile 
lightly on filling. Bake in moderate oven (325°F.) 20 
minutes, or until slightly browned. 


CHOCOLATE FRUIT PUDDING 


A sparkling mound of chocolate lusciousness enriched 
with fruit and adorned with rosettes of whipped 
cream. Rich in flavor—wondrously smooth in texture. 















3 squares (3 
ounces) Baker’s 
Unsweetened 
Chocolate, cut in 
pieces... 2 cups 
cold milk . . . 12 tablespoons gel- 
atin... Y2cupcold water... 1 
cup sugar... Ye teaspoonsalt... 
VY, cup seedless raisins . . . 2 cup 
dates, seeded and finely cut... V4 cup wal- 
nut meats, cut... 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Add chocolate to milk, and heat in double boiler. 
When chocolate is melted, beat with rotary egg 
beater 1 minute, or until blended. Soak gelatin in 
cold water, add sugar and salt, and mix well. Add to 
chocolate mixture and stir until gelatin is thoroughly 
dissolved. Strain. Chill until slightly thickened, 
stirring occasionally. Add fruit, nuts, and vanilla. 
Beat well and turn intomold. Chill until firm. 
Unmold. Garnish with sweetened whipped cream. 
Serves 8. 

PARFAIT MAZARIN 
Delicate chocolate clouds of marvelous velvetiness and 
flavor—topped with a white fluff of whipped cream. 
Reminiscent, too, of Cardinal Mazarin, that eminent 
French statesman, who is said to have introduced 
chocolat to the fastidious palates of Europe. How 


BAKER'S CHOCOLATE 





exquisitely this delectable dessert will grace your 
choicest holiday function—how completely crown 
your most festive meal! 


l cup sugar... lcupwater... 3 egg whites, 
stiffly beaten . . . 2 squares (2 ounces) Baker’s 
Unsweetened Chocolate, melted and cooled .. . 
2 cups cream, whipped . . . 1 tablespoon vanilla. 


Cook sugar and water until a small amount of syrup 
forms a soft ball in cold water, or spins a long thread 
when dropped from tip of spoon (238°F.). Pour syrup 
in fine stream over egg whites, beating constantly. 
Continue beating until mixture is cool. Fold in choco- 
late, cream, and vanilla. Pour into mold, filling it to 
overflowing, cover with greased paper, press cover 
tightly down over paper, and pack in equal parts 
of ice and salt. Let stand 3 to 4 hours. Or, place 
in freezing trays of refrigerator and let stand 3 to 
4 hours. Serve in parfait glasses and top with 
whipped cream. Makes 114 quarts parfait. 

All measurements are level. 


For perfect results there’s no substitute for 
Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 


Such perfect desserts are deserving of the 
finest ingredients . . . those that stand for 
the highest degree of purity and perfection 



















Walter Baker’s Chocolate, rich, creamy- 
smooth, and with a true chocolate flavor that has 
never been equalled, certainly meets this standard 
more than satisfactorily. 


of flavor. 


Always use Walter Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate 
. .- made of the world’s choicest cocoa beans, selected, 
sorted, roasted, and blended with the skill that 149 
years have brought. For this chocolate has a flavor 
that has set a standard of unapproachable excellence 
for generations. Your chocolate desserts are bound to 
suffer if they lack the full-bodied chocolate flavor 


that only the finest unsweetened chocolate can give. 
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PART II. 


by 


J. B. SPENCER, 
B.S.A. 


en country with its great 


length and breadth is particularly 
fortunate from a fresh fish stand- 
point in having extensive expanses 
of pure cold water. The Great 
Lakes, with their tributary rivers 
and innumerable small lakes, pro- 
vide such a store of food fishes as to 
make almost constantly accessible 
to the homes of the inland areas 
freshly caught fish of many kinds. 
Whitefish, trout, pickerel and lake 
herring are the most important 
commercial fishes in Ontario. 

The harvest from the Great Lakes 
is taken principally in a period of 
from six to eight of the months of 
the open season. Fishing through 
the ice, however, gives employment 
to a large number of people, and it is perhaps from this 
supply that the”best flavored white fish are procured, 
for the reason that they are frozen immediately they 
leave the water and continue in this condition until 
they leave the retail shops. 

The waters of the Province of Quebec yield abun- 
dantly of eels, pickerel and dory. The inhabitants of 
the prairie provinces, particularly those served by the 
regular transportation, have constantly available 
supplies of whitefish, pickerel, pike, tullibee, and 
goldeye. With improved transportation facilities in 
recent years these excellent fresh water varieties are 
finding a wider market. 


Government Supervision 

CF THE many classes of food produced in Canada fish is 

perhaps, more than any other, a free gift of Nature. 
Left, however, to the avarice and perhaps thoughtlessness 
of man, restrictions have to be imposed and assistance con- 
stantly given to ensure a continuous perpetuation of the 
valuable fisheries. The non-tidal fisheries are for the most 
part controlled by the respective provinces, but the right of 
fisheries’ legislation for all provinces rests with the federal 
government. Experience has shown that fisheries left to 
themselves conform to the economic law of diminishing 
retucns. 

The government of Canada, by authority of legislation 
administered by the Marine and Fisheries Department, 
exercises authority to prevent depletion, enforces close 
seasons, forbids obstruction and pollution of streams, 
regulates fishing nets and other fishing gear, and in a 
general way supervises all commercial fishing operations. 
With the appearance of depletion, more particularly in 
inland waters, lakes and streams are replenished with 
spawn and young fish produced in twenty-five main hatch- 
eries and six subsidiary hatcheries located at suitable points 
throughout the Dominion. The government also grants 


licenses and supervises curing plants. It operates reduction 
plants in which destructive fish are worked up for animal 
food and fertilizer purposes. 

The supervision given the curing plants ensures not only 
that the operations are carried on in a perfectly sanitary 
manner, but also that the fish being processed is sound and 
in good order. The government passes upon the can labels 


Story of 
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CANADIAN 


varied 


From sea to table. 


which are required to bear a true and accurate description 
of the contents, the weight of the contents, and the name of 
the packer or firm putting up the goods. The size of the 
containers is also regulated. For example, lobsters are 
required to be put up in sizes commonly known as 3, 6, 9, 
12 and 16 ounces. In no less accurate terms are barrels and 
other fish packages regulated. 

Another service of major importance to the fishing 
industry is the conducting of biological researches into its 
many complex problems, and the life history of edible fishes, 
the bacteriology of both fresh and cured fish, and the 
improved methods of handling and preparing fish are 
constantly under investigation. Well equipped biological 
stations are established at Halifax, Nova Scotia, St. 
Andrews in New Brunswick, and at Nanaimo and Prince 
Rupert on the Pacific Coast. The staffs of these stations 
are aided in their researches from time to time by scientific 
workers from some of the more important universities in 
Canada, including the University of Toronto, McGiil, 
Queen’s, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 


A New System of Freezing 
LTHOUGH Canada’s fish supply is unsurpassed in any 
country, the consumption of fish is much lower per 
capita than in such maritime countries as Great Britain. 


Sorting herring in the Grand Manan district, 
New Brunswick. Inset is fish in a more familiar form—baked 
haddock ready for the dinner table. 


FISHERIES 


Canada has an abundant and widely 


diet in fish produced within the 


borders of the Dominion 


No class of food deteriorates more 
quickly than fish. The delicate flavor, 
such as one gets from the freshly-caught 
brook trout and from the frozen smelts 
of winter, vanishes after a day or two in 
an unfrozen state. This tendency when 
associated with slow transportation and 
inadequate refrigeration, has in the past 
been responsible for the light use of fish 
in many inland towns. From the 
Biological Board an intensive study of 
refrigeration has arrived at a new 
system which is already revolutionizing 
the fish trade in some of the larger centres 
of population. By a system of rapid 
freezing immediately after the fish are 
caught and holding them in this condi- 
tion until marketed, the delicate flavor is 
completely retained. This new system 
has reached such a stage of development 
that Toronto and some other Canadian 
cities are receiving almost daily supplies 
of the solidly-frozen fresh fillets. The 
new process is carried out not only with 
speed, but with the utmost cleanliness at 
every stage. As soon as the fish are 
taken from the sea, they are imme- 
diately cleaned, washed, and then iced 
in the hold of the fishing vessel. The 
fishing operations are carried on suffi- 
ciently near shore to make frequent trips 
for unloading. On reaching shore the 
chilled fish that cannot be frozen at once 
are placed in a bath of water slightly less 
salty than the sea water. This water is 
circulated through ice and _ therefore 
chilled to a temperature slightly below 
that of frozen water. 

The next step in the process is to 
remove from the fish all of the fleshy 
fillets which are freed of bones, skin and other inedible parts. 
The fillets are then cut into five-inch lengths which are fed 
into a mold where they are wrapped in waxed paper, slipped 
into metal envelopes and immersed in a circulating brine 
at a very low temperature. The metal covering prevents 
the brine reaching the fillets. The freezing process is accom- 
plished in from fifteen to twenty minutes, by which time the 
fillets have become solidly frozen cakes of fish. Two of these 
cakes, each of which is sufficient for one service, are slipped 
into a waxed carton and the product is ready for storage or 
sale. The modern system of refrigeration both in storage 
and in transportation enables the holding of the fish in a 
solidly-frozen state. Whether the fish in this condition 
reach the market in a day, a week, or a longer period, their 
freshness is fully retained. 

The Biological Board has had distributed to the wholesale 
and retail trade in such centres as Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto, supplies of frozen haddock fillets. The reports 
from these trial shipments have been so favorable as to 
encourage the hope that in a comparatively short time 
numerous other varieties of fish will be ready for marketing 
in this form. 

The Department of Marine and Fisheries at Ottawa has 
issued a free pamphlet of recipes for the cooking of these 
iced fillets. {Continued on page 47} 
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Fortunately for 

Canadian women 

it adds nothing to 
the cost 


OMEN who select enclosed cars 

with the same care as the furnish- 
ings of their homes, are expressing a 
decided preference for Oriental Plush 
upholstery. And it is only natural that 
they do. Its wonderful, almost animate 
sheen appeals to their sense of bezuty—its 
deep soft texture to comfort—its unusual 
wearing quality to their practicalness— 
and the fact that it adds nothing to the 
cost and much to the value of their car, 
to their sense of economy. 


Most enclosed models of McLaughlin- 
Buick, Studebaker, Oakland, Marquette, 
Chrysler, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Durant, 
Viking and Chevrolet are available in 
Oriental Plush, without additional cost, 
if you specify it when you purchase. ‘The 
Oriental Textiles Company Limited, 
Oshawa, Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Jts Beauty Lasts 
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M id-S eason H. ats of D istinctlon: 


Suggest sophisticated silhowettes in sophisticated lines 
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The lines of this attractive model in 
velours are delicately softened with a 


design of inlet lace 





The graceful sweep on the side and 

the long back are distinctive features 

of this new model. These are lines 

which are very much in favor just now 

with milliners of London, Paris and 
New York. 


Hats on this page designed by 
Resiaw, London 





One of the newest felt models is charm- 
ing in hunter’s green. The interesting 
trimming gives an effect of fine tuck- 
ing and the slight brim ts particularly 
becoming to rounded features. 





qeiv ss Os 






Pony fur and felt combine effectively 
to fashion the charming and sophisti- 
cated model shown above. 








This charming model its made of 
antelope felt and has a soft bow across 
the back effectively covering the ugly line 
of growing hair. It is an essentially 
youthful and provocative little hat. 





A very distinctive model in black felt 
uses sequins for trimming, with very 
beautiful effect. This extremely smart 
combination of materials makes the 
hat suitable for both day cnd evening. 
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The 


Greatest 


CHEVROLET 


in Chevrolet History 
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F you haven’t already seen the Sensational New Chevrolet 
Six do so without delay. Check its many points of super- 
iority *’ * advancements which increase its dollar-for-dollar 


value. Here are examples of the many new features affecting 
every phase of the car’s performance, comfort, safety, endurance 


and dependability. 


A great 50-horsepower, s8ix- 
cylinder, valve-in-head motor — 
smoother, quieter, and with in- 
creased power. 


Stronger, lighter pistons—bushed 
with high-grade bronze to insure 
smoother operation. 


Five new body styles by Fisher 
with deep, form-fitting cushions 
upholstered in luxurious fabrics 
- - interior and exterior hardware 
of stainless chromium-plate. 


Larger and stronger rear axle 
gears add to Chevrolet’s outstand- 
ing durability and long life. 


Four Delco-Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers eliminate road 
shocks and increase riding com- 
fort. 


Seams where doors and body meet 
are hidden by distinctive wind pip- 


a ee a a 


ing, which seals the interior 
against drafts. 

Non-locking weather-proof brakes, 
fully-enclosed, internal-expanding 
type, assure smooth, positive brake 
action. 

A new, enlarged, hot-spot manifold 
insures complete vaporization of 
the fuel. 

A new auiomatic acceleration 
pump that provides flashing 
acceleration. 

New, larger, full-balloon tires with 
smaller wheels add to safety, com- 
fort and appearance. 

An adjustable driver’s seat in all 
closed models—a turn of the con- 
venient regulator and you have the 
driving position that suits you best. 
A complete new instrument panel 
—including a new electric dash 
gasoline gauge. 
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Let Your Child 
Learn fo Cook 


Though it 1s often easier to do the 


tasks yourself, let 


by MARTHA ROBERTS 


LL. YOU have no maid in your home—andin about nine- 
tenths of the Canadian homes this is the case—your small 
daughter probably is often with you in the kitchen, full of 
curiosity as to what you are doing and anxious to prepare 
concoctions of her own. Did you ever try letting her cook 
simple things which she and the whole family can eat at the 
table? Her pride in her achievements will be a joy to see, 
wos she will feel that she is co-operating in the work of the 
10me. 

The juvenile cook probably will have observed you 
closely, and will surprise you with the faithful way in which 
she can imitate your methods and motions. Let her begin 
with such simple tasks as seasoning the vegetables, breaking 
up bread for dressing, beating eggs and cream, squeezing 
and straining fruit juice, and then, as the next step, making 
accurate measurements of dry ingredients and sifting them 
for cakes, muffins and biscuits. Explain the graduations on 
the measuring cup and insist that spoons should be levelled 
with the back of a case knife to give correct amounts. 
Groups of small spoons in the quarter and half size will be 
easier for her to use than the large spoon which must be 
divided into the desired amounts. By standing on a broad 
low stool she can reach the working surfaces which adults 
use. If the child is very young it is best to insist from the 
first that she must not manipulate the stove in any way, or 
strike matches; neither must she try to lift large kettles of 
boiling water, nor attempt any cooking without an older 
person in the kitchen. 

Don’t be afraid to explain the “why’s” of cooking if she 
asks, and soon she will have learned a surprising number of 
simple facts about food. While these lessons will be play to 
her, the little girl will be learning economy and cleanliness 
in the care of food, accuracy, the care of utensils, the value 
of serving food attractively and the following of directions 
step by step, until by degrees she will become a real help in 
the home. Experts on child training are laying emphasis on 
occupational play for children, and it is surprising how well 
this works in with the little cooking lessons. It is an ideal 
form of amusement for rainy days and for the shut-in 
periods after a long illness. 

When mother is very busy and pressed for time there is a 
tendency to tell the child to run away and not bother. 
Undoubtedly it is easier to do these tasks yourself but it is 
worth the extra time and patience expended to see the real 
pleasure the child receives. Be generous with your praise of 
successful or even partially successful efforts. When there 
are failures explain why they occurred and insist on 
repetition of the same recipe until it is a success. 


NTEREST in the work will grow if the child is allowed 

some equipment of her own—perhaps a saucepan, double 
boiler, egg beater and set of spoons. She should be re- 
sponsible for their care, the washing up, polishing, and 
storing away. It is not advisable to buy the toy size, but a 
small or medium size of the adult tools. Children can 
manipulate wooden spoons better than metal ones and large 
bowls will prevent spilling. In giving recipes, enumerate 
only one step at a time—too many directions given at once 
will confuse the childish mind and make her want to give 
up the task as too difficult, before it is even started. One 
cannot, of course, expect too much of a young child, but, 
nevertheless, I know of an eight-year-old girl, one of a large 
family in a busy home, who makes feathery white cakes 
that any adult cook might envy. 

Boys, too, might be taught something about cooking, 
though they probably will prefer something that they can 
use when they go camping such as frying bacon and eggs 


her help you 


and broiling steak over an open fire. This will prove that 
cooking isn’t only “‘girl’s work” and may lead to interest in 
other foods. 

The following suggestions will serve for the early lessons 
and doubtless will bring to mind many others suitable to 
the age of your own child and the type of cooking you do 
in your own home. 

These two recipes which do not need cooking might serve 
as a beginning. Every child regards cake baking as the 
height of culinary art, and to be able to make an icing 
would be a real achievement and such a lovely thing to 
boast of to the family to prove that little girls can really cook. 


Cake Icing 


Sift one and one-quarter cupfuls of icing sugar through a 
sieve so that it will have no lumps. 

Measure two level tablespoonfuls of butter into a bowl. 
With a wooden spoon beat until it is smooth, creamy and 
soft. 

Add two level tablespoonfuls of the sifted sugar to the 
creamed butter and mix it well. 

Add two level tablespoonfuls of cream to the butter and 
sugar and mix it well. 

Keep on adding the sugar in small amounts until the 
icing is just thick enough to spread on a cake. It will take 
about one cupful of sugar and perhaps a little more. Add 
it gradually so that it will not become too thick. 

Flavor the icing with one-half teaspoonful of vanilla 
extract or a few drops of almond extract. To make this a 
cocoa icing some other time, add to this recipe one and one- 
half level tablespoonfuls of cocoa sifting it in just as you 
did the sugar. 


French Dressing 


Perhaps father’s favorite salad dressing is the French 
dressing. It is made as follows: 

Measure four ievel tablespoonfuls of salad oil into a small 
jar which has a tight-fitting cover. 

Add to it two level tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or 
vinegar. 

Add one-half level teaspoonful of salt and one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper. 

Fasten the top on the jar tightly and shake it until the 
dressing is well mixed. 
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To make it a little different another time, add to it two 
level tablespoonfuls of tomato catsup or chili sauce, 


Poached Egg on Toast 


Break one fresh egg into a saucer. 

Fill a small frying pan two-thirds full with boiling water 
and add one-half teaspoonful of salt. 

Slip the egg into the salted water. It should cover the egg. 

Lower the heat under the pan so that the water will 
simmer but not boil. 

While the egg is cooking make one slice of toast, cut off 
the crusts and butter it. 

When the white of the egg is firm and the yolk has a 
film over it, lift it from the water carefully with a skimmer, 
Put it on the toast on a hot plate. 

Sprinkle it lightly with salt, a very little pepper, and a 


dot of butter. ua od os ; 
If it is for a sick person garnish it with a bit of parsley, 


Tea 


Heat a teapot by pouring boiling water 
into it and leaving it until the pot is hot. 

Then pour out the water. 

Measure three level teaspoonfuls of tea into 
the heated pot. Pour on it three cupfuls of 
freshly-boiled water. 

Leave it to steep or infuse for three minutes. 

To leave it longer makes the tea bitter, 
Strain it from the leaves and serve it with 
cream and sugar or a thin slice of lemon and 
sugar. 

Cocoa 


Measure two level tablespoonfuls of cocoa 
into the top of the double boiler. Add to it 
three level tablespoonfuls of white sugar and a 
small pinch of salt. Stir these with a wooden 
spoon until all the grains are mixed. 

Add to this two cupfuls of boiling water. 
Mix it well and let it boil for five minutes. 
This makes cocoa paste. 

Put the upper part of the double boiler 
over the lower part which has hot water in it. 

Add two cupfuls of milk to the cocoa paste. 
Let it cook over the boiling water until it is 
hot. 

Beat it well with an egg-beater. This will 
prevent a scum forming on top of the cocoa. 


Lemon Jelly 


Measure into a bowl one level tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine. 

Add four tablespoonfuls—one-quarter cupful 
water to the gelatine which wil! soak it up. 

Put into a saucepan one cupful of water, one-third cupful 
of white sugar, and three thin shavings of lemon rind. Let 
them boil five minutes. 

While they are boiling, squeeze the juice from one large 
lemon and strain it. There should be one-quarter cupful. 
If there is not that much, squeeze another half lemon. 

Pour the syrup of sugar and water on the gelatine in the 
bowl. Add the lemon juice. 

Strain the mixture into a mold which has been rinsed with 
cold water. Set it in a cold place until it is firm. Serve it 
with plain cream custard sauce or whipped cream. 


of cold 


Lemon Sauce 


Make a syrup by boiling three-quarters of a cupful of 
sugar with a quarter of a cupful of water for five minutes. 

Remove from heat and add two teaspoonfuls of butter 
and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 


Nut and Celery Salad 


Cut up English walnuts or pecan nut meats into small 
pieces. 
Cut up an equal amount of celery, also into small pieces. 
Mix the two together and marinate with French dressing. 
Serve with a border of shredded lettuce. 


Cream Cake Filling 


This is a little bit more difficult, but is quite possible, 
nevertheless, for a child to make: 

Mix together three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, one- 
third of a cupful of flour, one-eighth of a teaspoonful of salt. 

Beat slightly two eggs, 

Scald two cupfuls of milk. 

Add the eggs to the dry mixture and pour on gradually 
the scalded milk, 

Cook fifteen minutes in a double boiler, taking care to 
stir contantly unti! the mixture thickens and afterwa’ 
occasionally, 

Cool, and flavor with one teaspoonful of vanilla. 
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WHEN THE SAP FLOWS 


Some maple syrup delicacies, rich and flavorful 


by MARGARET M. SHAW 


‘\ ) YHEN the buds are beginning to 
swell and there’s freshness in the 
air, we suddenly remember that 
the sap must be running, and this is a sugar 
maple country. Soon the shops will be full 
of maple syrup, and how good that new 
syrup tastes! Something of the spring seems 
to be imprisoned in its clear, dark amber 
depths. Of course we serve it with waffles 
and griddle cakes, Johnnie cake and hot 
biscuits, and occasionally with a rice 
pudding, but there are other ways of using 
it—delicious dishes which we _ haven't 
thought of before. These new light desserts 
will help to tempt jaded appetites surfeited 
with many heavy winter puddings. Add 
them to your recipe box and give them a 
trial as soon as the new syrup comes in. 
Maple Tapioca 
14 Cupful of quick tapioca 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Pint of scalded milk 
24 Cupful of maple syrup 
2 Egg yolks, slightly beaten 
2 Egg whites, stiffly beaten 
g Cupful of chopped almonds 
and dates mixed 
Add tapioca and salt to milk and cook in 
a double boiler until tapioca is clear, 
stirring frequently. . Add syrup and egg 
yolks and cook eight minutes more. Let 
cool. Add nuts and dates and told in 
stiffly beaten whites. Pour into sherbet 
glasses and chill thoroughly. Serve with 
whipped cream and maraschino cherries. 
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Cold boiled rice dress up in party clothes 
nakes the next appetizing dessert. 
Maple Rice Cream 
2 Cupfuls of cold boiled rice 
l4 Cupful of maple syrup 
14 Pint of whipping cream 
Add the maple syrup to the rice, mixing 
well. Whip the cream and fold into the rice 
mixture. Pour into a serving dish or sherbet 
glasses. Chill. Garnish with red currant 
jelly. 


A somewhat plainer dessert which should 
prove popular with children as well as 
grown-ups, is this tasty maple soufflé. 

Maple Souftlé 
1% Cupfuls cf scalded milk 
4 Cupful of maple syrup 
3 Tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 Tablespoontuls of cold milk 
1 Egg 
14 Teaspoonful ot salt 

Mix cornstarch and salt with cold milk. 
Add gradually to the hot milk and maple 
syrup, stirring constantly until thick. Cook 
in a double boiler for forty-five minutes, 
stirring every ten minutes. Add well beaten 
egg yolk and cook five minutes longer. 
Remove from heat, let coo! slightly. Then 
add stiffly beaten egg white. Blend well 
with a wire beater. Turn into a serving dish 
or moistened melds. Serve with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 


Frozen desserts enjoy an all-year popular- 
ity, and the mousse is particularly favored 
for its smooth, velvety texture and rich 
flavor. 

Maple Mousse 
1 Cupful of maple syrup 
3 Egg whites 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
3 Cupfuls of whipping cream 





Soften the gelatine in the cold water. 


| 
| 


Heat the maple syrup to boiling point and 
| 


pour over the gelatine, stirring well. Beat | 


the egg whites stiffly and add the maple 
syrup slowly, beating continuously. Beat 
the mixture until cold. Whip the cream and 
fold into the maple mixture. Turn into a 
mold, cover, and pack in ice and salt, one 
part of salt to six parts of ice. Let stand at 
least three hours, longer if possible. Baking 
powder tins make good molds. Fill the tin 
about three quarters full, leaving room for 
expansion. A strip of cloth about one inch 
wide, dipped in melted paraffin and put 
around the tin where the cover fits on, 
prevents any salt from getting into the 
contents. 


A dessert which can be prepared the day 
before is always a boon to the busy house- 
wife. Let this maple sponge solve your 
dessert problem for next Sunday. 


Maple Sponge 
1 Cupful of maple syrup 
3 Eggs 
2 Teaspoonful of gelatine 
14 Cupful of cold water 
14 Cupful of chopped almonds 
or walnuts. 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water. Boil 
the maple syrup and pour slowly over the 
beaten egg yolks. Cook in a double boiler 
for ten minutes. Pour the hot maple syrup 
mixture over the gelatine and stir till gela- 
tine is dissolved. When the mixture is 
partly set, beat with a dover beater till 
foamy. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites and 
the nuts. Pour into moistened molds or 
sherbet glasses and chill. Serve with 
whipped cream or custard sauce. 


Sometimes we tire of the same old pudding 
sauces and long for something to make the 
favorite puddings taste a little different. 
Foamy maple sauce is just the thing to 
serve with plain puddings, such as apple 
dumplings, cottage pudding or roly-poly. 


Foamy Maple Sauce 


34 Cupful of maple syrup 
1 Teaspoonful of cornstarch 
1 Egg 


Mix the cornstarch and cold syrup. Heat 
to boiling point over the direct heat. Cool 
slightly and add egg yolk slowly. Cook ina 
double boiler for ten minutes. Jurt before 
serving, pour the syrup over the stiffly 
beaten egg white and blend thoroughly. 
Serve at once. 


Maple icing is delicious on any cake, but 
is particularly attractive on a chocolate 
cake. This one is not too rich, and yet has 
the true maple flavor. 


Maple Icing 
14 Cupful of maple syrup 
14 Cupful of brown sugar 
1 Egg white 


Boil the syrup and sugar till a soft ball is 
formed in cold water—238 deg. Fahr. 
Remove from heat and wait till it stops 
bubbling. Then pour slowly over egg white 
and beat till thick and creamy. Spread 
smoothly over cake, 














aren’t Really Clean if You 
Only Polish the Surfaces 


Diagram showing tiny 
space between teeth. 
Note how ordinary, 
sluggish  tootnpaste 
(having ‘‘high Surface- 
Tension’) ails to 
penetrate down where 
the causes of decay lurk, 





This diagram shows 
how Colgate’s active 
foam (having low 
** Surface - Tension ”’ ) 
penetrates deep down 
into crevices, cleans- 
ing them completely 
where the toothbrush 
cannot reach. 
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YOUR TEETH 



























































Half-clean teeth invite decay. Why not have 
the extra protection of Colgate’s, whose pene- 
trating foam cleanses the tiny fissures and the 
spaces between teeth where decay may start? 





Some tooth pastes merely perform the single duty of 
polishing the outer surfaces of the teeth. 


Colgate’s does that, of course . . . and something 
else besides! When brushed, it breaks into a spark- 
ling, bubbling foam which has a truly remarkable 
property. This active foam penetrates into the tiny 
fissures of the teeth and the hard-to-reach spaces 
between teeth, softening the impurities which become 
lodged in these places and washing them away in a 
cleansing, hygienic bath. 

Thus Colgate’s cleans completely . . . giving your 
teeth a double protection against the impurities which 
cause decay. Scientific tests prove that Colgate’s 
has the highest penetrating power of any of the 
leading dentifrices . . . hence, Colgate’s abil- 
ity to clean teeth best. 

Superiority and economy have made Colgate’s 
the world’s favorite dentifrice—used by more 
people, recommended by more dentists. 
I’ARNING! Don’t attempt to “doctor” your 
mouth with a dentifrice. A toothpaste cannot 
cure pyorrhea, cannot permanently correct 
acid mouth, or firm the gums. Its one and only 
function is to clean. Self-medication is always 
dangerous . . . if you have any fears for the 
health of your teeth or gums, see your dentist 


¢ al 

at once: 891 
CrEe—eunr oer es ee ee ee ee ee 
| FREE COLGATE'S, Dept. T-2022, Toronto 8. Please | 


| ; send me a free tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, with booklet “How to Keep Teeth and Mouth | 
| Healthy.” 
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Variations of the F avotite 


Old P opcorn FP attern 


A crocheted quilt to be made in blocks during evenings 


old popcorn stitch crocheted coverlets never lose 
their charm—and certainly never wear out! This coverlet 
block, slightly simplified from an old favorite, will pléase 
many workers who enjoy a stint of this kind for pick up 
work. To make a whole crocheted bedspread in one piece is a 
clumsy task, but to make a square at a time is fun. The 
edges have been specially designed to match the 

and two types of corners are illustrated, one for a sp 
with cut corners and one for a straight uncut corner. 

About 20 boxes of 20 balls each of No. 8 knitting cotton 
were used to make the large coverlet from which this square 
was taken. Squares measure from 15 to 16 inches, according 
to the tightness of the work. A No. 5 or 6 steel hook can be 
used at the pleasure of the worker. 

Directions for Coverlet Block 

Each round begins with 3 chain stitches which represent 
the first treble. Chain (ch) 7, slip stitch (sl st) in 1st chain to 
form a ring. 1st round—Ch 
3, 2 treble (t) in ring. (Ch 1, 
3 t in ring) 3 times, ch 1, sl 
st in last of 3 ch made at 
beginning. 2nd round—Ch 
3, t in same st where sl st 
was made, t in next t, 2 t in 
next, * ch 2,2 t in Ist t, tin 
next, 2 t in 3rd t, repeat 
from *twice, ch 2, join as 
before. 3rd round—lIn this 
and each succeeding round 
4 t are increased in each 
corner by working (2 t, 3 ch, 
2 t) under corner chains. In 
order to make the beginning 
and joining to match the 
other corners, ch 3 and work 


















Corner for 
straight cut 
spread. 


next t into space covering sl t just made; this 
counts for the increasing at beginning of a 
round and each round will end with 2 t under 
ch, 3 ch, sl st. In 3rd round ch 3, t under 
ch, t in same st where sl st was made, t in 
each of 4 t, * (2 t, ch 3, 2 t) in corner, t in each 
of 5 t, repeat from *ending with 2 t under ch, 
ch 3, sl st. 4th round—Ch 3, t under ch, t in 
same st where sl st was made, t in each of 3 t, 
for popcorn make 6 t in 5th t of last row, 
remove hook, insert in 6th t back and draw 
dropped st through, t in each of 4 t, 2 t under 
chs, * ch 3, 2 t under chs, t in each of 4 t, 
popcorn, 4 t, 2 t under ch, repeat from * 
around, ending with 3 ch, sl st. 5th round— 
Begin as in 4th round and work Ist popcorn 
in 5th t, then t in next, t in popcorn of last 
row, t in next, popcorn in next (5th t from 
next corner), t in each of 4 t, (2 t, ch 3, 2 t) in 
corner, continue around. Work four more 
rounds like 5th round adding a popcorn in 
each section so that there are 6 in 9th round 
with (3 t between). 10th round—Starting 


second half of diamond wo-k 5 popcorns only 
and 10 t on each side of corner. Work four 
more rounds decreasing a popcorn in each 
section and adding 4 t on each side of diamond 
so that you will have (26 t, 1 popcorn, 26 t) 
in each section of 14th round. 15th, 16th and 
17th rounds— Work t in each st adding at 
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corners as before. 18th round—4 t, popcorn, (3 t, popcorn) 
.45 times, 4 t, ch 3, repeat fqg.eagh section. 19th round—Like 
T8th round making 17 popcorns. 

Work 3 rounds of t making corners as before. 23rd round 
—4 t, popcorn, (3 t, popcorn) 5 times, 39 t, popcorn (in 23rd 
t fram corner), (3 t, popcorn) 5 times, 4 t, ch 3, repeat. Work 

pur more rounds like 23rd round, adding 4 t between stars. 
“‘Whip the squares together very carefully passing needle 
through each stitch. 


Edging for Coverlet 

Chain 17, t in 7th st from hook, ch 1, skip 1, t in next, t in 
each of 3 sts (ch 1, skip 1, t in next) twice, turn. 2nd row— 
Ch 4, t in next t, ch 1, skip ch, t in each of 8 sts, ch 1, long 
treble (1t) in same st where last t was made, ch 1, It in 
middle of last It (adding 2 narrow spaces). $rd 7ow—To add 
2 sp at beginning of row, ch 8, t in 7th ch from hook, ch 1, 
skip 1, t in It, t in each of 11 sts, (ch 1, skip 1, t in next) 
twice. 4th row—Ch 4, t in next t, ch 1, skip 1, t in each of 
14 sts, ch 1, skip 1, t in next, ch 1, It in same st where last t 
was made. 5th row—Ch 6, t in It (adding 1 space), ch 1, skip 
1, t in each of 7 sts, 6 t in next, remove hook, insert in 6th t 
back, draw dropped st through, t in each of 8 t, 2 narrow sp. 
6th row—2 sp on 2 sp, 6 t, 6 t in next t, remove hook, insert 
in 6th t back so that the hook is pointing toward you, draw 
dropped st through (this brings the popcorn to the right side 
of the edging), t in next t, t in popcorn of last row, t in next t, 
popcorn (like that just made) in next t, t in each of 7 sts, ch 
1, skip 1, t in next, ch 1, It in same st. 7th row—Ch 8, t in It 
(forming sp at point), ch 1, skip 1, t in each of 7 sts, popcorn 
(like the first one), (3 t, popcorn) twice, t in each of 4 t, 2 sp. 
8th row—2 sp, 6 t, popcorn, 3 t, popcorn, 7 t, 2 sp (dropping 
the last space of row), 9th row—-S] st in next ch, sl st in t, 
2 sp, 7 t, popcorn, 8 t, 2 sp. 10th row—2 sp, 14 t, 2 sp. 11th 
row—2 sl st, 2 sp, 12t,2sp. 12th row— 2 sp, 8 t, 2 sp. 18th 
row—Sl st over 2 sp, 2 sp, 4t, 2 sp. Repeat from 2nd row 
until corner is reached, ending with 13th row. 

Mitred Corner.—1st row—Sl st over 2 sp at inner edge, 
ch 3 (equal to first t), 7+, add 2 sp. 2nd row—Ch 8, to add 
2sp, 12 t, turn. 3rd row—S] st to 5th t, ch 3, 9t, 2 sp (adding 
one). 4th row—Ch 6 to add a sp, ch 1, skip 1, 7 t, popcorn, 
4t, turn. 5th row—Sl st to 3rd t, for popcorn, ch 3, 5 t in 
same st where sl st was made, insert hook in 3rd ch and 
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The blocks for the coverlet are simple to make 
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For coverlet with 
cul corners. 


draw dropped st through, 3 t, popcorn, 7 t, 2 sp. 6th row— 
Ch 8, t in It to add corner space, ch 1, skip 1, 7 t, popcorn, 
3 t, popcorn, turn. 7h row—Ch 3, t in next t, popcorn, 7 t, 
2 sp (dropping the last sp). 8th row— 2 sl st, 2 sp, 4 t, turn. 
9th row—Ch 4, t in 2nd, t, w more sp, turn. 10th row—2 sl st, 
2 sp, turn; ch 2, It in next t to form a sp, turn. 11th row—Ch 
6, t in It just made, ch 1, skip next sp, 7 t along side of rows 
sl st in popcorn, sl st to corner of first step (be sure to count é 
sts only for each space and for side of row), turn. 1211 row 
—T in next t, popcorn, 7 t,2 sp. 13th row—Ch, 8, t in It tc 
add corner space, ch 1, skip ch, 7 t, popcorn, 3 t, popcorn, 
2 t into side of next popcorn, 2 sl st along side of next pop- 
corn, sl st to corner, turn. 14th row—T, popcorn, 3 t, pop- 
corn, 7t, 2sp. 15th riow—2 sl st, 2 sp, 7 t, popcorn, 8 t, sl st 
to next corner, turn. 16th row—14t, 2 sp. 17th row— 2 sl st, 
2 sp, 12 t, ch 1, t between 2 rows, ch 1, si st over last sp 
made at inner edge, turn. 18th row—(Ch 1, t in next t) 
twice, 7 t, 2 sp. 19th row—Sl st over 2 sp, 2 sp, 4 t, 2 sp. 
Repeat from 2nd row of edging. 


If your bedspread has cut corners work the second corner 
pictured as follows: Work 2nd, 3rd and 4th rows. 5th row— 
SI st over 2 sp and in each of 3 t, ch 3, (equal to first t), t in 
each of 2 t, popcorn, 8 t, 2 sp. 6th row—2 sp, 6 t, popcorn, 
3 t, popcorn, t into 3rd ch, turn. 7th raw—Sl st into popcorn 
and in each of 3 t, ch 3 (equal to first t), 2 t, popcorn, 4 t, 
2sp. 8th row—2 sp, 6 t, popcorn, t in 3rd ch, turn. 9th row— 
SI st into popcorn, in each of 3 t, ch 3,3 t, 2sp. 10th row— 
2sp,4t. 11th row—Sl stiin each of 4 t, 2 sp, turn. 12th and 
13th rows—2 sp, turn. 14th row— 2 sp, ch 4, t in same st 
where last t was made, ch 1, skip 1 row, t between 2nd and 
3rd row, t in next sp, t between 3rd and 4th row, t in next sp, 
sl st into middle of block, sl st into corner, turn. Work t in 
each of 4, t, 2 sp. 16th row—2 sp, t in each of 4 t, 4 t into 
side of 2 rows, sl st into middle of next step, sl st to corner, 
turn. 17th row—2 sp, t in each of 4 t, 4 t into 6 t, popcorns, 
3 t, popcorn, t, sl st into middle of step, sl st to corner, turn 
19th row—(3 t, popcorn) twice, 4 t, 2 sp. 20th row—2 sp, 6t, 
popcorn, 3 t, popcorn, 5 t, sl st over one sp, turn. 21st row— 
Ch 1 t in 2nd t, to form a space, 5 more t, popcorn, 8 t, 2 sp. 
22nd row—2 sp, 14 t, ch 1, sl st in corner, turn. 28rd row— 
2sp, 12t2sp. 24th row—2 sp, 8t, 2 sp. 25th row—Sl st over 
2 sp, 2 sp, 4t,2sp. Repeat from 2nd row. 

Fasten thread at beginning of foundation 
chain and work a d into t, ch 4, d intop of d 
just made, to form picot (p), 4 d, p, skip 1, 4 
d, (3 t, p, 3 t) into corner sp, d into corner of 
next row, ** (3 t, p, 3 t) into corner sp of next 
row, d in next sp, (3 t, p, 3 t) in next sp, d in 
next sp, (3 t, p, 3 t, p, 3 t) in point, *d in next 
sp, (3 t, p, 3 t) in next sp, repeat from *once, 
d in next sp, p, d in first corner sp of next 
scallop, repeat from ** to end (working (3 t, 
Pp, 3 t) into each of 3 corner spaces of 2nd 
corner ). 
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This is one of a series of 
articles on interesting crocheted 
Some of 


those scheduled for the coming 


and knitted designs. 
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months include crochet designs 
for luncheon linens, for three- 
piece buffet sets, for brides’ 
shower gifts and for pillow slips. 
A number of original knitted 
patterns will alsoappear shortly. 
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Photo by O. Dyar, Hollywood 
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fully soft and smooth.” 


Luxury hitherto found only 


in French Soaps 


at 50c or $1.00 acake... 





10c 
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Mary Brian, Paramount star, in the strikingly beautiful bath room 
which is one of the finest built in Hollywood... . 

She says: “So many stars guard the smoothness of their skin 
with Lux Toilet Soap. 
condition.” 


It certainly keeps ‘studio skin’ in perfect 


aati: Aaa 





Greta NISSEN says, “Lux Toilet 
Soap makes my skin wonder- 


67% of the lovely complexions 
you see on the screen ave cared for with 


LUX Toilet Soap 
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“Lovely Skin is the most appealing charm a girl 
can have,” say 39 leading Hollywood directors 


T ATTRACTS you instantly when- 
ever you see it—a skin that is ex- 
quisitely smooth and lovely. 


In Hollywood, where loveliness and 
magnetism mean success, they know this. 
“IT don’t know a single case where a girl 
without really beautiful skin has been able 
to win enough popularity to become a 
star,” says William Beaudine, director for 
Fox, voicing the experience of leading 
Hollywood directors. 


“The charm of a perfect skin is a social 
asset to any woman, but to a star it is a 
business necessity,” says Mary Brian. For 
with the new incandescent “sun-spot” 
lights pouring down on a star’s skin, when 
a close-up is being taken, flawlessly beauti- 
ful skin is essential. 


Mary Brian keeps her skin always 
lovely with Lux Toilet Soap. In fact, 
9 out of 10 screen stars use Lux Toilet 


Soap. 


Notice the exquisite texture of Mary 
Brian’s skin the next time you see her— 
or Joan Crawford’s, Lois Moran’s or 
Greta Nissen’s. Of the 451 important 
actresses in Hollywood, including all stars, 
442 use this soap. 


All the great film studios have made it 
the official soap in their dressing rooms. 


Buy several cakes of this white, fra- 
grant soap—today. You will find that it 
keeps your skin wonderfully smooth. 


Lever Brothers Limited, Toronto 
Soap makers by appointment to their Excellencies 
the Governor General and Viscountess Willingdon 


Photo by C. Hewitt, Hollywood 


Joan Crawrorp, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer star, uses Lux Toilet 
Soap in this charming Holly- 
wood bath-room. She _ says, 
“Never have I found anything 
like this fragrant white soap for 
keeping my skin fresh and 
smooth.” 


Lois Moran, Fox star, says: 
“Even the finest French soap 
could not leave my skin more 
wonderfully smooth than Lux 
Toilet Soap does. It’s a delight- 
ful soap.” 





Unless a star’s skin shows flawlessly 
smooth under the glare of the new 
incandescent “sun-spot” lights used 
for a close-up, she cannot hope to 
stir the hearts of her public. 
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A regular department 
for the 


woman motorist 
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A new novel toggle lever in the 
Hudson's Great Eight permits 
the driver full control of the car 
while adjusting the windshield. 


Overhauling the Car for Spring 


C Keck over every detail of the car to put it in perfect condition 


LREADY I am counting the days 
until spring, trying to catch that 
illusive “something” in the air 

that tells us it is coming, and dreaming of 
the lovely spots I found last year, with 
violets as big as pansies, trilliums as big as 
lilies, and moss soft as a down pillow. But 
let us not be caught napping when the day 
really comes. Let us be ready with our car 
in perfect running order, so that we can 
start off with the feeling of satisfaction 
and contentment that comes with the 
spring and the knowledge that our car 
has been thoroughly overhauled after the 
stress and strain of winter. 

For the past month, perhaps, we have 
noticed squeaks developing. The ‘“‘pick-up”’ 
of our car is not quite what it was in Nov- 
ember. Rust spots showing up, and a 
general lack of “‘pep.” 

This is the time to have your car thor- 
oughly gone over by a competent mechanic. 
By having this done early in the season, 
you certainly get better service and more 
careful attention than you could expect 
later on, when the men are rushed. 

Although most of the things that need 
doing are small and inexpensive when taken 
in time, they develop into serious troubles if 
neglected. Every part of your car should 









by FLORENCE M. JURY 


be thoroughly inspected, and you will be 
amply repaid for any money spent and 
any time or consideration given your car 
just at this time. 

There is very little you can do yourself 
in overhauling your car, but we will go 
over it very carefully and find out just 
what is to be done. Start at the radiator, 
for it presents something you can do. 

First, drain out all the non-freeze, then 
close the tap and fill the radiator with 
strong hot soda water. Leave this in, with 
the engine running, for about five minutes; 
then drain it out, connect the hose, and 
Jet the water run through the radiator for 
ten to fifteen minutes, with the engine 
running for the first five minutes. Then be 
sure to close the tap and leave the radiator 
full of fresh cold water. 

Next comes the question of oil. You must, 
of course, have the oil changed, but first 
have the oil filter cleaned and washed, the 
crank case flushed out and then the fresh 
oil put in—a heavier grade than you have 
been using during the winter months. There 
is no use putting fresh oil in your car and 
letting it run through a dirty filter. 

Have the carburetor adjusted for summer 
driving. You will remember that we made 
allowances for the cold weather and had 


The new Willys-Over- 
land stresses graceful 
lines and abundant 
interior space. 





our carburetor adjusted to give us an easier 
start, but now we can cut down the mixture 
a little and have it somewhat thinner. At 
the same time have the vacuum tank and 
gasoline tank cleaned, getting rid of any 
sediment, dirt or grit. 

Then consider the spark plugs. It is a 
general idea that a spark plug lasts for 
ever. This is not so: spark plugs should be 
changed every year, for they certainly lose 
their efficiency after that time. Now is the 
time to change them, if you have been using 
them for anything like that time. Other- 
wise, have them taken apart and _ thor- 
oughly cleaned, for the rich mixture you 
have been using is sure to have caused 
carbon to form. At the same time that 
you have this done, have the valves ground, 
the carbon taken out of the motor, the 
bearings checked over and the wrist pins 
and rings examined. It would also be a 
good idea to have the rear axle checked 
over for any back-lash, and have this 
adjusted. 


Now for the battery and generator. 

Have the generator adjusted for 
summer driving; see that the clamps that 
carry the weight of your battery box are 
not rusted. and that the ends of the cables 
are free from verdigris, and have the battery 
filled with distilled water. The battery box 
should not be full, but the cells should be 
full and the plates well covered. This is 
very important, and remember that from 
now on you should look at your battery 
every two weeks at least. It must not get 
low in water. The warmer the weather 
the more frequently your battery will need 
attention. A battery is an expensive and 
delicate thing and must be looked after to 
give good service. So much depends upon 
it—the starting, the lighting and the horn— 
all most important details. If you think 
of these conveniences for a moment, you 
will realize that this good friend deserves 
a little special consideration. 

Next, remember the greasing of your 
car. The snow, ice and mud of the past 
few months will have clogged a great many 
parts not easily accessible. Therefore, 
have the alemite and grease connections 
thoroughly cleaned with gasoline or coal- 
oil, then fresh grease put in and the chassis 
sprayed. An ordinary oiling or greasing 
is not really sufficient for the springs, after 
all the mud and ice they have been sub- 


jected to, and the leaves should be opened 
and thoroughly greased between. While 
this is being done, have the grease in the 
universal, differential and rear axle changed 
to a heavier grade of lubricant, and have 
the fan belt adjusted. 


"THs. I think, covers the engine pretty 

thoroughly. Let us now consider the 
body of the car. Is there anything more 
exasperating than a constant squeak or 
rattle? Now is the time they are at their 
worst, and they are sometimes extremely 
difficult to locate. We think we have found 
the cause of the trouble and have it remedied 
only to find the same squeak squeaking 
in our ears most defiantly. The trouble 
very often lies in the floor boards—have 
these looked into. Have the shackle bolts 
tightened and a general tightening up of all 
body bolts, nuts, screws, spring clips and 
shock absorbers. You will very ften find 
a bad squeak in the door and this is a simple 
thing you can fix yourself. New rubber 
bumpers may be necessary but very often 
a small piece of cardboard slipped behind 
the rubber will be quit« sufficient and relieve 
you of one most irritating rattle. Rattles 
in doors or windows are particularly bad: 
they seem so loud and close. 

You would, perhaps, benefit by a new 
rubber in your windshield wiper. All the 
snow and ice it has overcome lately will 
probably have worn it pretty low and one 
should be ready for spring rains, for there 
is nothing more trying or dangerous than a 
blurred windshield. You can easily fix this 
yourself: the wiper is a very simple and 
inexpensive little convenience. 

One thing most important not to overlook 
when giving your car an overhauling is the 
front wheels. Driving over snow and ice 
and in and out of ruts is almost sure to 
have put them out of alignment, and 
driving a car with the wheels in this con- 
dition is extremely hard on the tires, wearing 
them unevenly and thus sh rtening their 
life. Another good idea is .o have your tires 
checked over by a good man, for bruises 
caused through driving over the bumpy and 
icy roads, or for cuts from broken tire 
chain links or partly concealed nails or 
bits of glass you might have picked up. 
These may be very small but they will 
gradually work into your tires and make 
a big hole, whereas you could have them 

Continued on page 51 
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suddenly, and he rose with her. ‘I must go. 
I really came out tonight for wool to mend 
my sons’ socks.” 

“Sons, sons!”” he repeated in an altered 
and tender tone. “Have you?” 

“Two of them!”’ She smiled tremulously 
up at him. Then resolutely, “But I must 
hurry. Do you notice the mist is lifting?” 

She held out her hand. 

“Good-by, Robin Hood. The best of luck 
always and always.” 

His fingers closed over hers in a firm 
comradely grip. 

“‘A clear path for your feet, Maid Marian, 
and happiness all along the way.” 


HE left him standing there at the stone 

bench, his hand at the salute. She 
walked quickly across the little park and up 
the street without looking back once. 

The Duncan Phyfe clock on the mantel 


room. George looked up from his book. 
“Home again, Marian? Did you get what 
you needed?” 
She took the mending yarn from her coat 
pocket, looked at it and then about her. 


How bright and soft were the lights of home! | 


“Why, yes,” she concluded, “I believe I 
did.” 





Let Us Consider the Men We Know 


Continued from page 6 


men who are not obvious want glamor. 
Probably the net result will be that as 
women continue to become more and more 
obvious, the men will surely become more 
subtle. . . 
Well—that will be nice. 


LL interesting men have at some time 

in their lives been chased by women. 

Some are aware of it—but how many of 
them know why? 

Yet that is the interesting thing. Just 
what is there about a man that warrants 
an otherwise intelligent woman getting all 
fussed and out of breath chasing him? 
Running after a man always seems like 
running after a small dog—the puppy always 
has so much the best of it. For the lady 
cannot make the small dog look undignified, 
but the puppy has ways of doing this to 
the lady. 

The only dignified course for a girl to 
run after a man is to run away from him. 
Needless to say, this must be done with her 
head over her shoulder, her tongue in her 
cheek, and a look in her eye that may be 
interpreted as fear or fright—anything but 


flight! When a man runs he may fear to be 
caught. But women fear the opposite. 
After all, why lose one’s breath to no pur- 
pose? Besides, she who is exhausted when 
finally overtaken has an alibi. 


Some girls, when they see a handsome | 


man come rushing into their lives, are so 
intrigued that they never look behind him. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, the man who 
appears to be chasing one woman may only 
be in the act of running away from another. 
Girls should watch this. For it is better 
to know where you stand before you fall. 

The majority of interesting men have 
been chased at some time by women. Often 
very nice ones. But it is rare for men to 
figure out why; and it is hard for women 
also. For this takes mental honesty. Men 
have things called egos, and women need 
subterfuges like alibis; and both of these 
prevent clarity of vision. Men and women 
will continue to run after each other because 
they are men and women. That is why they 
keep running round in circles. Those who 
walk in the straight and narrow way usually 
walk alone. Or else no longer curious, they 
walk with what they have. 






| 
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FREE ...a 10-day tube of Pepsodent 


was striking ten as she came into the living 





that is found by dental research 
to discolor teeth and foster seri- 
ous tooth and gum disorders. 


How lovely teeth 
are best protected 


against destructive, germ-laden film 


| Within a few days you will see 


| @ change in teeth’s appearance. 


ry and pyorrhea threaten nine 
mouths out of ten. Germs cause 
decay. Germs and tartar cause pyorrhea. 
The best way to remove these germs 


What Will the New Fashions Really Meanr from teeth is to remove the film that 


Continued from page 10 


ways. The brims of the new cloche hats are 
shallower in front than at the sides, while 
the front of the crown is an inch shorter 
than the back. In some models the brim is 
pinched back against the crown to give a 
becoming lift revealing the face. 


Small hats are by no means out of the 
picture. A Paris designer has created tiny 
caps of straw, tucked to hug the head 
tightly. Then, too, one sees charming 
versions of the beret. Some more or less 
tailored effects; others draped to give a 
softening expression to the face. 

The return of the quaint old-fashioned 
sailor hat heralds another relic of the ‘‘nine- 
ties.” It will be worn with the shirt-waist 
which has been gradually growing in 
popularity. 


HAT of the new colors in this season 

of extraordinarily whimsical modes? 
Were the ladies of the ‘“‘nineties’”” addicted 
to bright or sombre hues? 


Evidently they went in for variety and 
were prone to mix tints. Since their com- 
plexions ran the gamut from ash blonde to 
dusky brown, they chose tones to em- 
phasize their natural beauty. Of course, the 
dark damsel with her sun-tan powder isn’t 
entirely off the boards, but she will be very 
much in the rear. The blonde maiden will 


be as fair as Nature and her favorite 
cosmetics can make her. 


“Blue,” says one fashion authority, “‘al- | 
ways accompanies the feminine epochs.” | 


Hence blues in a variety of new tones have 
descended upon us. Navy will be one of the 


leading shades for morning, afternoon and | 


evening. Violet blues, greyed-violet blues, 
green-blues, lapis lazuli, peacock, turquoise, 
robin’s egg—every blue of the heaven above 
and the earth beneath. 

Next comes grey in the spring color 
palette. Greys mixed with livelier tones— 
smoke grey, amethyst grey toned with 
violet, sulphur grey toned with yellow, 
grape grey shaded with green. 

Browns are good. Golden browns which 
pale into yellow-beige for blondes. Also 
negre, shading into grey-beige for the 
olive-skinned brunette. 

Rich reds in almost every tint. Chinese 
red, also an orange red slightly different 
from tomato, so popular last year. 

Greens and yellow will abound on the 
beaches. 

Violets and purples in almost every tint 
are perhaps most typical of the “gay nine- 
ties.” 

Lastly white. Always white for summer. 
Not the dazzling snowwhite about which 
poets sing, but oyster, ivory and blueish 
whites, which are really more becoming. 


holds them. The scientific way to do 
that effectively is by Pepsodent. 


80% of common dental ills 
now laid to germs 


Certain germs are present in tooth decay. 
Other types in pyorrhea; other kinds in 
trench mouth. Authorities believe 8 den- 
tal troubles out of 10 are caused by 
bacterial infection. 

Germs are covered and imprisoned by 
a dingy, clinging coating on the teeth and 
gums called film. There they breed by 
millions in contact with the teeth. 

Germ-laden film fills every tiny crevice 
in enamel. It clings so tightly that you 
may brush until you harm the teeth and 
gums without dislodging it effectively. 
That is why all the ordinary methods 
fail in combating film effectively. 





Remove film a different way 


To reach and remove these germs, film 
must be combated. To remove film, den- 
tal authorities developed the different 
acting tooth paste, Pepsodent. 

First, Pepsodent curdles film, then light 
brushing easily removes it ... safely, 
gently. No pumice, harmful grit or crude 


Pepsodent 


The Special Film-Removing Dentifrice 





AMOS ’n’ ANDY 
America’s Premier Radio Feature 


You will enjoy 
these inimitable 
blackfaceartists 
—the children 
willenjoy them, 
too. Tune in 
every night ex- 
cept Sunday 
over N. B. CG 
network, 


7 p. m. on stations operating on Eastern time 
10:30 p. m. on stations operating on Central time 
9.30 p.m., Mountain time—8:30 p.m., Pacific time 









abrasive, but a fine, creamy paste pre- 
scribed for soft teeth and tender gums, 

You can tell that Pepsodent is different 
from all other ways the instant it touches 
your teeth. Here is a way to lovelier teeth 
plus far greater protection from these 
serious diseases. Write to nearest address 
immediately for your supply to try. 

Use Pepsodent twice a day. See your 
dentist at least twice a year. 


FREE 10-DAY TUBE 


i Mail coupon to ‘ 
1 The Pepsodent Co., 5 
1 Dept. 903, 191 George St., ; 
; Toronto 2, Ont., Can. i 
- ' 
; Di RIDE... :sctasshintgsiaianbuianiaonaauaniaeemaaineniaaaia: i 
i i 
' Ribneeh a nn a8 ee ; 
t . 5 
sie i 
1 Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 919 N. ! 
§ Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill, U. S. A.; 8 ; 
! India St., London, E.C. 3, Eng.; (Australia), i 
; Ltd., 72 Wentworth Ave., Sydney, N. 8S. W. ' 
i Only onetubetoafamily 00 ACan. § 


Pepsodent, the tooth paste featured in the Amos ’n’ Andy Radio Program 
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TREAT that 


kindly 


Let Blue-jay end its pangs in- 
stantly, gently. . . and protect 
the sore spot from pressure 
while it works its clean magic. 
Don’t allow any corn to keep 
you house-bound when spring 
sunshine fills the air. 


Mild, yet positive. Blue-jay is 
certain death to corns. Made 
in a factory famous for its 
sterile surgical dressings, 
each Blue-jay Plaster is a 
safe, dependable 3-day treat- 
ment for banishing corns. Sim- 
ple, complete, it quiets their 
torment, shields them, softens 
and destroys their structure. 


Clean, pleasant, bath-proof. 


Why nurse a corn when you 
can buy Blue-jay at any drug- 
gist’s? Nationally known 
and approved for 30 years. 
35 cents. 


Blue-jay 


CORN PLASTER 


BAUER & BLACK 





TORONTO 





Mist 


Continued from page 7 | 


respite from anxiety. But—France again! 
And early in ’17 a crash behind the German 
lines, and presently, ‘“‘Missing—believed 
killed.” 


GHE pressed her hand to her heart at the 

memory of that ancient sorrow. No 
gentle sadness now. The fifteen years had 
vanished. Maid Marian mourned her 
Robin Hood. 

Life with Robin! What a glamorous thing 
it would have been. Or—might it have been 
prosy and comfortable, like it was with 
George? 

Prosy? With Robin? Foolish thought! 
Rather a lyric of love and laughter and 
hearts in tune. 

Her own heart beat heavily in loneliness 
and regret. She turned with a desolate 
gesture to lay head and arm on the back of 
the bench, and became aware that a man 
was sitting at the other end of it. His back 
was to the light, but his attitude was that 
of one who watched intently. She looked at 
him in resentment. Then he moved, and 
the light caught his face. 

“Oh, No! No!” She shrank back. But 
as he leaned toward her, “Robin!” she 
cried in a note of pure ecstasy, and tumbled 
into arms that closed hard about her. 

And was it really Robin whose arms held 
her, who kissed her eyes and her wet 
cheeks? Who else could it be? She pressed 
her head against him, and laughed and cried 
and gave him back his kisses. And his 
husky voice murmured softly, “Marian! 
Maid Marian!” just as of old. 

Just as of old? She stiffened and slipped 
out of his embrace. She held the back of 
her hand to her mouth and stared at him in 
dismay. 

“Oh Robin,” she moaned, “I forgot all 
about George.”” Robin shifted his shoulders 
as if to throw off a delusion, and lit a 
cigarette nervously. 

“So did I,’”’ he remarked drily after a 
moment. “And it never does to forget 
George.” 

“But Robin, I thought you were dead. 
Tell me!” Her hands plucked at his sleeve. 
She was trembling with joy and excitement 
and a sort of dread. 

He stamped out his cigarette and turned 
to her. 

“It’s a long story, Marian. We'll leave 
out the details. Well, I crashed—that’s 
authentic. Got a bad cranial wound, too. 
See the neat little depression?” He pushed 
back his fair hair and showed a cleft, a 
little hollow in his temple. 

“I was a prisoner, of course, and one way 
or another, my wound was neglected. At 
times I suffered like Hades! A crack in the 
skull is a ticklish business, you know. I 
had an idea that, with that devilish pain 
and all, I might go completely off. So when 
it came time for repatriation I disappeared. 
No!” he silenced her protest. “Even yet I 
can’t think it would have been right to 
come back to you till I was sure of my 
sanity. 

“So I stayed on in France. Worked here 
and there. Didn’t do too badly. Finally the 
old head began to mend—pain gone, every- 
thing. I decided to come home. Then, I 
hesitated about writing. I knew, of course, 
that officially I was dead, and I had a vague 
feeling that it might be embarrassing to 
crop up again. 

“So I came unheralded. I got to Kingston 
the evening of June 23, 1921.” He paused 
significantly. 

“Oh!” A low cry of grief and shame 
came from Marian. “Oh, Robin! How 
horrible!” 

She reached out a hand to him, then 
drew back and covered her face. 

“Please don’t, Marian.” Robin patted 
her shoulder comfortingly, though his own 
face was stark. 

“Well, the next morning, I moved on, as 
far west at I could go. I didn’t want to 
stay within hearing distance of the wedding 
bells of old Saint Andrew’s. 


“This is the first time I’ve been back— | 
I’m leaving at midnight for the coast and | 
tonight being misty, I wandered down to | 
this old bench.” 

He paused, then leaned toward her. 

“Marian,” he cried impetuously, “would | 
you have gone on with that wedding if I} 
had come to you? No, don’t answer that! | 
Don’t tell me!” as words came tumbling | 
from her lips. ‘I should never have asked.” 

Their eyes held each other for a moment. 
Then with a sigh Marian relaxed. 
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“Oh, Robin,” she breathed, “You're the | R= 





same, yet somehow you’re different.” 

It was true. The same blondeness, the | 
same resolute set to his shoulders, even the | 
same gesture with which he lighted a| 
cigarette. 

Yet there was a difference. He was more 
mature, of course. And that whimsical | 
ironic note in his voice, as if from a past 
bitterness mellowed by time! 

“And you’re the kind of woman my Maid 
Marian would inevitably be,” he was 
saying contentedly. ‘““You remember. . 

‘Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

‘With eyes of... .?”?” 

“Oh, don’t!” she cried in a stricken voice. 
“T wasn’t true. I’m so ashamed.” 

“Don’t be ashamed,” he told her gently. 
“I never blamed you. To you I was dead. 
And George, I know, is the salt of the 
earth!” 

“But, Robin, I did grieve for you.” Her 
lovely voice was full of tears. “I felt 
terribly. And when the boys came home 
without you! Oh, my dear, my dear! Then 
the years went by, and somehow I seemed 
to fall in love with Th He had waited a | 
long time forme. . .” Her voice trailed off. 

“Listen, Marian.” He laid a firm hand | 
on hers. ‘The Robin you knew is dead. 
Tonight he came back in the fog, just as 
my Maid Marian did. But ordinarily he’s a 
very prosy fellow, interested in the price of 
coal and the rise of nickel stock. Not the 
romantic young lover of those other days. 
And Maid Marian is gone, too, isn’t she. . . 
except, perhaps, on an occasional misty 
night?” 

She looked at him soberly. Her mind fled 
back to that firelit living room, to George, 
to the two little cribs in the room upstairs. 
She nodded slowly. “I think, perhaps, 
that’s true,” she conceded. 

“Of course it’s true. Life changes. You | 
can’t hold it back.” 

“There’s another thing.” He looked a| 
little self-consciously down at her, then | 
delved into an inner pocket and handed her a | 
snapshot. ‘My wife,”’ he announced. 

Startled, she took it, peering at it in the 
uncertain light. He held a pocket flash- 
light for her. 

A nice girl, tolerant, serene. “But not so 
pretty as I am,” Marian thought with a/| 
swift satisfaction. Ashamed, she beat down 
an unworthy flicker of jealousy. 

Then, “It’s a sweet face, Robin,” she told | 
him quite sincerely. 

““She’s a sweet girl,” he declared definitely, 
“and I love her devotedly.” 

Marian lifted solemn eyes. 

“I know. Like I love George.” 

Their laughter rang out at that, and they 
felt the birth of a new relationship between 
them . . . less of emotion, more of friend- 
ship. Already the past was claiming its own. 

“Do you think,” she asked presently, 
“that we’d have been happy, if. ?” 

He nodded. “I do. If God had let it 
happen, I think our marriage would have 
been a singularly happy one. Because, well, | 
we were so thoroughly in love.” 

She sighed. 
“But, on the contrary, Maid Marian and 








Robin Hood have died of the passing of 
time, and nothing is left but a memory.” 
“A rather sweet little memory, though,” 
he amended, “that comes out on misty 
nights, and that can hurt no one because it 
is the story of two lovers long since dead.” 
“Like Romeo and Juliet, or Pyramus and 
Thisbe. Sweet and sad! But,” she got up 
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shallow Christine was not worthy of such 
good fortune. 

“She didn’t shed a tear—too proud to 
cry before folks, Northlike,”’ said old Aunt 
Hetty Lawson. ‘She doesn’t become her 
black. You'll see, she won’t wear it longer 
than she has to. She'll make Agatha’s 
money fly. Well, well, Harrowsdene will 
miss Agatha North. There aren’t many 
women in the world like her.” 

Christine never forgot the agony of that 
hour. She had to sit still among the mourn- 
ers. She had to look once more on Agatha’s 
dead face—Agatha’s lovely, placid face— 
and know that she had killed her, had cut 
her off in her gracious, beloved, useful 
prime. Agatha who had loved her so entirely 
and whom she had loved so deeply in 
return. She had to endure the consolations 
of people who would despise and condemn 
her ruthlessly if they knew the truth. At 
moments it seemed to Christine that they 
must know it—that her horrible inward 
sense of guilt and remorse must be branded 
on her face for all to see. Her own realization 
of what she had done was so intense and 
vivid that it seemed as if it must radiate 
from her to the minds of all around her. 
Yet she sat on like a white statue, as motion- 
less, as seemingly calm as the dead woman 
herself. 

It was over; Agatha’s beautiful soul, 
full of fancy and charm and love, had gone 
to its own place; her ripe, beautiful body 
was buried in Harrowsdene cemetery and 
covered speedily with a loose drift of autumn 
leaves. And Christine shut herself up at 
“‘Whiteflowers” alone, refusing to see any- 
one, even Ward Lennox. 

Her dread of being found out was almost 
gone. Agatha was buried. Since there had 
been no suspicion before, there would be 
none now. She was safe. But now that 
terror was over, another emotion rose up 
and possessed her soul—horror of herself, 
passionate, unappeasable remorse. By sheer 
carelessness she had killed Agatha; she 
had preened and exulted before her mirror 
while Agatha was lying dead behind her— 
Agatha who wanted so much to live. She 
must atone for it, she must atone for it by 
lifelong penance. Sitting alone in her room, 
listening to the heavy rain that she knew 
was streaming down on Agatha’s unpro- 
tected grave, she made her enduring vow. 

“I have robbed her of life. I will not have 
life myself,”’ said Christine. 


A FIRST people thought the change in 
Christine was merely the result of 
grief and trouble. It would soon wear off, 
they said. But it did not; then they began 
to talk and wonder and whisper again. 
They talked and wondered and whispered 
until they were tired of talking and wonder- 
ing and whispering and lapsed into accept- 
ance of a threadbare fact. 

Christine cared nothing for their talking 
and wondering and whispering. She was 
bent only on atonement—bent on dulling 
the sting of remorse to a bearable degree 
by increasing penance. Within a month 
of Agatha’s death she had organized her 
existence on the lines it was henceforth to 
follow, and nothing—entreaty, advice, 
blame—ever availed to move her one jot 
from her elected path, until people gave up 
blaming, entreating, advising; left her 
alone, and practically forgot her. Nobody 
could ever have believed that, much as 
Christine was known to have loved Agatha, 
her sorrow could have had such a lasting 
and revolutionary effect on her. But since 
it was undeniably so, they accepted it, 
concluding that Christine’s mind had been 
affected by the shock of Agatha’s death. 
After all, there had always been a strain 
of eccentricity in the Norths. Agatha 
herself had been eccentric in her very philo- 
sophy of living—so gay and tolerant and 
vivid at years when other women had 
grown sober and hidebound and drab with 
the stress of existence. 

Christine, with her own hands, put away 
all the things Agatha would never wear or 
use more, pretty things all of them, for 
Agatha had loved pretty things. She hung 
Agatha’s picture in the room where Agatha 
had died, that she might not see it, and 


locked the door. But she took the brown 
bottle of sleeping tablets and set it on her 
own dressing table before her mirror, on | 
the dressing table from which had been | 
banished all the little implements of beauty 
she had been wont to use assiduously. She 
had no longer any use for them; but every 
night and every morning as she brushed 
her thick black hair straightly and unbe- 
comingly off her face to its prim coil behind, 
she looked at the deadly reminder of her 
deed. 

Ward Lennox respected her grief and 
desire for solitude as long as he could bear 
it. Then he went to her, told her his love, 
and asked her to marry him. Christine 
coldly refused; he was thunderstruck; he 
had been sure Christine loved him. Had 
he not seen her eyes change at sight of 
him, the revealing color rise in her lovely 
face? Yet now she looked unblushingly at 
him and told him she could never marry 
him. He did not give up easily; he urged, 
entreated, reproached. Christine listened 
and said nothing. 

“Don’t you love me?” he asked. 

“No,” she said, with her eyes cast down. 

Ward did not believe her. He went away 
at last, intending to return soon. But 
when he went back he rang the bell at 
“‘Whiteflowers” unavailingly; and no answer 
came to his letters. He tried at intervals 
for a year to see Christine; then he gave 
up, convinced that she did not care for him, 
never had cared. What he had mistaken 
for love had only been the coquettish allure- 
ment of a wild girl, who had been sobered 
by trouble into a realization that she should 
not so play with the great passion of life. 

Christine loved him as she had always 
done. For one mad moment she was tempted 
to confess all and throw herself on his 
mercy. Surely, if he loved her as he said 
he did, he would overlook and forgive. 
But then, to feel always humiliated before 
him in his knowledge of her indefensible 
carelessness, she could not bear the thought. 
This one master dread held back the words. 
Without it she would not have been strong 
enough to put away love from her, even 
for atonement. All other joys she could 
sacrifice to her craving remorse, but not 
this. If it had not been for the pride that 
could not brook the thought of shame she 
would have fallen at his feet and gasped 
out the truth. But that oride sealed her 
lips forever. 

She put all her old friends out of her 
life. Most of them had been of the Keefe 
set. When Mrs. Keefe came to “White- 
flowers” old Jean Stewart told her ungra- 
ciously that Christine would not see her. 
Mrs. Keefe went away insulted and never 
made any further attempt to renew her 
intimacy with Christine. When two years 
later, the scandal of the Keefe divorce 
case, with all its unsavory details in the 
matter of a certain Muskoka house party, 
burst upon Harrowsdene, people said signi- 
ficantly that it was well Christine North 
was not mixed up in that. But by this time 
Harrowsdene had accepted and almost 
forgotten the new Christine. 

Old Jean Stewart died three years after 
Agatha’s death, and thenceforth Christine 
lived alone, keeping the big house herself in 
the immaculate fashion that Agatha had 
loved. She had always hated housework. 
She did it all now, down to the very scrub- 
bing and stove blacking, taking a fierce 
satisfaction in these hated tasks, glad when 
her beautiful white hands on which never 
a jewel shone, grew rough and hardened. 
She had to have help outside, to keep the 
grounds as Agatha had liked them. For 
this purpose she employed half-witted old 
Dormy Woods who pottered about all the 
lawns of Harrowsdene and liked to insinuate 
that he knew dark secrets about everybody. 
Sometimes the queer remarks he occasion- 
ally let fall gave Christine a start of dread; 
when he looked at her with his horrible 
filmy eyes and said leeringly, ‘I could tell 

strange tales 0’ some folks,”” she grew cold 
to her very heart. Was it possible he knew 
and guessed her secret? No, it was not 
possible. But she was always uneasy in 
his presence and it was for that very reason 
she employed him. It was part of her 
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went promptly to work with all proper 
attempts to revival. Jean was dispatched 
downstairs to telephone for the doctor. 
| White, shaking, useless, Christine was told 
| to open the other window. 

Christine went uncertainly toward the 
window. On her way she passed the table 
| where the medicine bottle stood. Suddenly 
she stopped, looking at it. The bottle of 
sleeping tablets was on it. It had not been 
put up in its place at eleven o’clock. The 
bottle of regular tablets was back in the 
corner, half hidden by the window curtain, 
just as it had been at eleven o’clock. 

What had she given to Agatha at three 
o'clock? 

A hideous conviction suddenly took 
possession of her mind. She remembered— 
as if the whole incident rose out of sub- 
liminal depths into consciousness—she 
remembered feeling the raised letters of the 
poison bottle in her fingers as she counted 
out the four tablets. The regular medicine 
bottle was smooth. Her conscious mind, 
dulled by sleep, had not been aware of what 
she was doing—had retained no memory 
of it. But she knew what she had done. 
At eleven o’clock, her thoughts still tangled 
in the cobweb meshes of her voluptuous 
dreaming; she had forgotten to put the 
sleeping tablets safely back on the shelf. 
At three o’clock she had picked up the 
bottle and given Agatha four tablets from 
it. Four—and three were fatal! 

A sensation of deadly cold went over her 
from head to foot—then nausea, horrible, 
beyond expression. She fought it off, and, 
blindly obeying the dictates of an instinct 
that had no connection with reason, but 
rushed furiously up from the deeps of being, 
she caught the poison bottle in her icy 
hand and set it on the shelf, with one wild, 
terrified look back at Nurse Ransome. 
Nurse Ransome had not seen; she was busy 
with what had been Agatha. 

Christine felt herself falling—falling— 
falling—into unimagined, unimaginable 
depths of horror. She slid down to the floor 
by the table, unconscious. 


GATHA NORTH’S death, coming, 
when everyone had supposed she was 
beyond all danger, shocked Harrowsdene 
to its centre. She had died in her sleep from 
heart failure, Dr. Lennox said. He had 
known it was possible, but, as she herself 
had said, her grandmother had lived to old 
age with just the same kind of a heart, so 
he had not been much afraid of it. There 
was no doubt—no suspicion. Everybody 
was very sorry for Christine, who seemed, 
it was said—for but few people saw her— 
to be dazed by the blow. 

When Christine had recovered conscious- 
ness in her own room, Dr. Lennox and 
Nurse Ransome had tried to keep her there; 
but she broke away from them with 
unnatural strength and ran widlly to Agatha’s 
room. Nurse Ransome was quite disgusted 
with her entire lack of self-control. She had 
screamed—laughed—implored Agatha to 
speak to her—look at her. Agatha had 
always answered her when she called before. 
Now she did not even open her eyes—her 
beautiful, large-lidded eyes. Christine had 
wrung her hands and torn her hair. Mingled 
with all her horror and agony was incred- 
ulity. This thing could not have happened. 
Agatha could not be dead—it was absurd— 
impossible. Why didn’t they do something? 

“Everything has been done—everything,” 
said Ward Lennox compassionately. Even 
he did not like this frenzy of Christine’s. 
But she was very young and this was her 
first sorrow. Agatha had been everything 
to her, mother, sister, comrade. 

Under all Christine’s agony was a horror 
of the discovery of what she had done, and 
a mad,. unreasoning determination that it 
must not be discovered. She fainted again 
when she was forced to accept the fact that 
Agatha was dead; when she recovered she 
was calm, spent, quiet. She learned that 
Ward thought Agatha had died of heart 


failure: no one seemed to have the slightest 
inkling of the truth. Nurse Ransome ques- 
tioned her concerning the events of the 
night, sharply enough. with a shrewdish | 
glint in her eyes, as was her way, but evi- 
dently without suspicion. Christine told 
her tale unhesitatingly, looking straight 
into Nurse Ransome’s eyes as she told it. 
She was glad it was Nurse Ransome and 
not Ward Lennox who asked her. She could 
not, she thought, have told that story 
unshrinkingly to him. 

Agatha had been very restless at eleven— 
she had given her one sleeping tablet and 
she had slept until three. Then she had 
asked for her usual medicine. 

“I gave it to her,” said Christine unquail- 
ingly, “and then she went to sleep again.” 

“Was there anything unusual about her?” 
asked Nurse Ransome. “Did she complain 
of anything?” 

“T noticed nothing unusual.” Christine’s 
voice was steady and even. ‘She spoke of 
feeling her weakness—and she raised herself 
up to take her tablets before I could prevent 
her.”’ 

Nurse Ransome nodded. 

“The exertion may have affected her 
heart a little. She must have died soon 
after three o’clock, Dr. Lennox says. It is 
strange you never noticed anything before | 
morning.” 

“I was sitting over by the window—I 
never heard the slightest sound from her. 
I thought she was asleep.” 


“Did you doze off?” Nurse Ransome was 
a little contemptuous. 


“No, I was wide awake all the time,” 
said Christine deliberately. 


She was tearless now, tearless, cunning, 
and terrified to the bottom of her soul. She 
shut herself up in her room when Nurse 
Ransome had gone and walked the floor. 

No one must ever know. She would not | 
confess. It could do Agatha no good now. 
And what harm might it not do to herself? | 
She was wholly ignorant of what was or | 
might be done in such cases and in her 
ignorance imagined the worst. They might 
not believe her—not now, at all events, 
after those instinctive lies of terror—they 
might think she had done it on purpose; | 
that she might the sooner fall heir to 
Agatha’s money. Sent to prison—tried— 
she, Christine North, on whom the winds 
of heaven had not dared to blow too roughly. 
And even at the best—even if they believed 
her—even if nothing could or would be 
done to her—what shame, what humiliation, 
what outrage to her pride! To have it | 
known that she had poisoned Agatha, her | 
virtual mother, through sheer carelessness, | 
to be always pointed out as one who had | 
been capable of such a deed, no, no, she 
could never face such a thing—never. Any- 
thing, any fate, would be better than that. 
And she knew what her fate must be. She 
could never marry Ward Lennox now. 
Confessed or unconfessed, this thing must 
always stand between them. But just now | 
in her guilt and dismay and dread, this | 
seemed of little moment. The soul can 
entertain but one overmastering passion 
at a time. 


She stood before her mirror and looked 
at her changed face, her white, haggard 
face with its horror-filled eyes. It was as if 
in one hour she had passed from youth to 
middle age. 


“T will not tell—it must never be known,” 
she whispered, clenching her hands. 











HER dread, and the unscrupulous deter- 

mination caused by it, carried her through 
the funerai. Peopie talked of her unnatural 
composure and her marble white face. 
They pitied her, knowing what she had lost 
in Agatha. But in the back of their minds 
was the thought that she was a rich woman 
now, the mistress and owner of “White- 
flowers,” and in due time would be wife 
of Ward Lennox. Back of this again was a 
thought, or rather a feeling, that giddy, 
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Ward Lennox told her that Jacky had 
appendicitis and that an operation was 
imperative. No time must be lost. At dawn 
a trained nurse was in charge of the case, 
and the specialist from the city had come. 
Christine locked herself in her room and 
paced the floor until the operation was 
over. Then they told her that the abscess 
had broken before the operation and that 
Jacky’s condition was very critical. Chris- 
tine went back to her room. 

She did not pray. She had never prayed 
since Agatha’s death—she had never dared 
to. Always in the back of her mind was the 
feeling that she must not pray without 
confession—and she could not confess. So 
she did not pray now; she looked at her 
drawn, anguished face in her glass and for 
the first time she was unconsious of the 
little brown bottle under it. 

Jacky might die; and she loved Jacky! 

“I cannot live without him,” she said, 
wringing her hands. “I can not.” 

She remembered with a stab of horrible 
compunction that she had rebuked him 
sharply the day before for something he 
had said. She recalled his grieved look, 
the look that always came into his poor 
little face when he displeased her. He had 
always tried so hard to please her. That 
very night before he went to bed, when he 
had seemed so tired and dull, he had faith- 
fully hung his clothes up and set his shoes 
straight, and put all his little treasures tidily 
away in his box, as her rigid rules required. 
Christine went and looked at them, his 
little tops and nails and balls and engines, 
his new jack knife and the old broken one 
he still loved because it had been his only 
prized possession in the asylum, his tin 
pail and spade, and the dancing monkey 
which had delighted him so. If Jacky died. . 

Jacky did not die. He recovered. And 
when he was well again Christine sat down 
in her room on the first day he went back 
to school and took stock of her emotions 

She had taken Jacky for a penance. He 
had ceased to be a penance; he had become 
her delight. She loved him with all the 
intensity of her passionate nature. She 
could not give him up—she could not. 
Such a sacrifice she could not make. She 
had once given her lover up in the surge of 
a new horror and remorse. But that surge 
had spent itself. She could not give Jacky 
up now; neither could she keep him with 
her guilty secret. One must be surrendered. 
She must make her choice. 

When Jacky came from school, running 
through the hall calling gaily for “Aunty” 
who had mothered and petted and spoiled 
him afl through his convalescence, her 
choice was made. She got Jacky his supper, 
helped him with his lessons and put him 
to bed, reconciling him to its unusual earli- 
ness by the promise of a treat on the morrow. 
Then she went out, bareheaded, into the 
autumn dusk—not realizing that she was 
bareheaded. 

Shg had thought it all over. The tale 
must be told. She did not know what the 
result might be. Probably at this lapse 
of time nothing would be done to her. 
People would believe that it was merely 
carelessness and content themselves with 
gossip and wonder and condemnation. 
Christine’s pride still cringed at thought 
of it. It would be horrible, horrible to open 
up the old wound, horrible to have her 
long-hidden secret proclaimed to her world. 
But it must be. 

To whom could she tell it? Nurse Ran- 
some had died five years ago. Ward Lennox? 
Yes, it should be to him. Her punishment 
must be as severe as it could possibly be. 
She would go and confess to him. 

She walked steadily along the street. 
The world about her seemed weird and 
purple and shadowy, with great cold clouds 
piling up above a sharp yellow western 
sky. 

Christine felt that it was in keeping with 
her terrible errand; when she passed a 
house through whose open windows came 
the sound of music and laughter and dan- 
cing, she shuddered. Tomorrow these 
people would be talking of her—of her, 
Christine North, who had poisoned Agatha. 
And yet they were dancing tonight as if 


there were no such things in the world as 
horrible carelessness and~ never-dying 
remorse and public shame. She struck her 
hands together in her misery but she went 
on 


WARD LENNOX was sitting on his 

verandah when Christine came up 
the walk in the pale moonshine that was 
beginning to silver the October dusk. His 
amazement could not have been much 
greater if Agatha North herself had come 
up the walk—it almost made him speechless. 
But he contrived to murmur a few con- 
ventional words and asked Christine to 
come in. 

“I would rather stay out here,” said 
Christine, who felt that what she had come 
to say could not be said in a lighted room. 

She sat down in the chair he drew forward 
for her. The light streaming out through 
the window of the room behind her made a 
primrose nimbus around her shapely head. 
In the dim light she looked very beautiful, 
a majestic creature with that subtly-know- 
ing, deep-eyed white face of hers in its 
frame of flat dark hair. The lovely line 
of cheek and throat rose above her black 
collar. Ward Lennox suddenly remembered 
the time he had dared to kiss that white 
throat—the only time he had ever kissed 
her. It seemed to him that he could almost 
hear her little, deprecating laughter as she 
escaped him. Surely it had been the laugh 
of a woman who loved the man who kissed 
her. No coquette could have laughed just 
like that. 

Christine looked straight at him, sensing 
the vast reserve of strength that underlay 
his external courtesy and gaiety and charm. 
How strong he was! And she—she had 
been so weak and cowardly! 

“IT have come to tell you something,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” he said gently. 

Christine waited a moment. She must 
find very plain, direct words. Her hands, 
she found, were clammy and her mouth 
was dry. 


“I killed Agatha fifteen years ago. I|| | 


didn’t mean to—but I killed her.” 

“Christine!” 

It gave her a strange shock to hear her 
name again. It was so long since she had 
heard it. 
North to everyone. Even to Jacky she was 
only “Aunty.” Under the shock she was 
also conscious of an enormous relief, as if 
some horrible darkness or weight had been 
suddenly lifted from her soul. 

She hurried on, rather incoherently now. 

“TI gave her four of the sleeping tablets 
by mistake, through carelessness. My 
thoughts were wool-gathering. I kadn’t put 
the tablets back in the right place when I 
gave her one at eleven—and I fell asleep— 


and was stupid when I went to give her the | | 
regular medicine—and then I—I—played || 
with my hair at the glass for hours, and she | | 
And I could | 


was dead—I never knew it. 
not confess. I knew I ought to—but I was 
afraid to. I thought they might put me in 
prison, or always point the finger of scorn 
at me. I couldn’t face it, so I lied. But Iam 
telling the truth now, and I’ve done penance 
—oh, I’ve done penance. But I can’t give 
Jacky up—so I’m telling it all now. Oh, 
whatever they do to me, don’t let them 
take Jacky from me.” 

She stopped and buried her face in her 
hands, shaking from head to foot, racked 
by dreadful sobs. But under it all that 
feeling of immeasureable relief persisted. 

Ward Lennox was moved profoundly. 
Everything was clear to him now; and, oh, 
the pity of it! For it had all been so unne- 
cessary. 

“Christine,” he said slowly, “You did 
not kill Agatha. The tablets you gave her 
were quite harmless.” 

Christine looked up, dazed, incredulous. 

“The day before Agatha died Nurse 
Ransome told me that she did not think 
the sleeping tablets would be needed again 
and I took them away, wanting them for 
another patient, as my supply had run 
low. I left in their place a bottle of tablets 
to be used if Agatha had any return of 
certain annoying digestive symptoms. They 








For years she had been Miss | 
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Kirsch brings the beauty 
you have dreamed of 


oo study of interior decoration has taken tremendous 
steps in the last few years. Formerly it was a profession 
interesting only to professionals, but now it has come into 
the field of every home-maker. 


Windows offer delightful possibilities for the new rule 
of simplicity in decoration. Stuffy valances are banished 
and a charming effect is gained through the use of new 
creations in drapery hardware. 


Gay or dignified Drapery Hardware, richly coloured 
Atavio work (cast aluminum), ornamental wrought iron, 
entirely concealed draw-cord equipment, ivory or bronze 
extension rods, offer a wealth of choice for doors and win- 


dows. 

The Kirsch booklet, vividly illustrated, shows many 
lovely possibilities for drapery treatment—sent free of 
charge. 





Drapery Hardware 
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Montreal’s Most 

beautiful homes 
are preserved 
with 
BERRYCRAFT 
Finishes 


Proud Montreal turns to 
Berry Brothers for beautiful 
finishes. Curwood & Com- 
pany, Limited, interior 
decorator to the city’s oldest 
families, has placed complete 
confidence in Berrycraft 
Finishes for years. “Berry 
products always win the 
highest praise—never a 
complaint,” says the head of 
this firm. There are Berry- 


‘eraft materials for every 


household and industrial 
finishing use. For floors and 
woodwork — Liquid Granite, 
the million step-test varnish. 
For woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—Berrycraft Quick-Dry- 
ing Enamel. For exterior use 
—Berrycraft House Paint, a 
revolutionary new product. 
Insist upon these long-wear- | 
ing Berrycraft products that 
give extra beauty and durabil- | 


ity at an actual saving to you. 


BERRY 


BROTHERS 





Varnishes Enamels Lacquers Paints 


WALKERVILLE , ONT. 


penance. Perhaps, too, old Dormy told 
her bits of unsolicited news now and then. 

She gave largely and secretly to the 
charities that Agatha had always supported 
but she never spent an unnecessary cent. 
When people called her miserly she said 
bitterly to herself, “That is better than 
being called a murderess.”” She never wore 
anything but severe black. She never went 
anywhere save to the stores, where she did 
her economical buying, and to church. 
Every Sunday she sat alone in the old 
North pew, reading her Bible until the 
service began, never lifting her eyes. She 
did this because she detested reading the 
Bible. For the same reason she read a 
chapter in it every night and every morning. 
One month, eight years after Agatha’s 
death, she suffered from a slight but uncom- 
fortable affection of the eyes, that was 
epidemic in Harrowsdene, and could not 
read at all. Then she discovered that she 
missed her Bible, that she had come to 
enjoy it. From that time she never opened 
her Bible again. Yet she had read through 
it so often that it had become part of her, 
its philosophy, its poetry, its drama, its 
ageless, incredible wisdom, of earth and of 
spirit, its unexampled range of colorful 
human nature were hers inalienably, per- 
meating her soul and intellect. 

Her reading was all heavy and serious 
now. She never looked at one of the senti- 
mental romances she had once revelled in. 


Now she read only the old histories and | 


biographies and poems in the old North 
bookcases. This filled part of the time left 
over from her meticulous housekeeping; 
the rest she passed in knitting and sewing, 
making garments which she secretly sent 
to the poor of the nearest city. 


She never touched her piano after 
Agatha’s death; no one ever heard her sing 
again. She never spoke to anyone beyond 
a grave Good day, and when people talked 
to her or strove to hold her in conversation 
she answered with brief gravity and went 
her way—she who had once been such a 
chatterbox. She had put all companionship 
out of her life. She would not even have a 
cat or dog at “Whiteflowers.” She kept 
the flowers that Agatha had loved in her 
garden but she never touched one. Moon- 
light was still a fair thing but she would 
not look at it. She would not accept any 
enjoyment; and she never for one waking 
moment forgot that she had killed Agatha. 
The passing of years never dulled or dimmed 
the realization. Sometimes she dreamed 
that people knew of it and looked on her 
with horror and contempt. She would wake 
up with perspiration on her forehead and 
breathe a word of passionate relief that it 
was only a dream. 

She did not wholly succeed in banishing 
all passion from her life. When old Dormy 
told her that he’d heard Dr. Lennox was 
going to marry Florence King, the High 
School teacher, she felt a sudden savage 
throb of jealousy. 

“Surely he will never marry that stiff, 
pedantic creature,” she thought. Yet she 
knew Miss King was handsome and clever, 
and Dormy reported Hartowsdene as 
approving the match. That night Christine 
looked from her window through the gap 
in the pines to the light that burned in a 
house across the river. She knew the light 
was in Ward Lennox’s office, and she kept 
an ugly vigil with pain and longing. But 
by dawn she had conquered it. Ward Lennox 
might marry Florence King. It was nought 
to her. She had put all that behind her. 

But Dr. Lennox did not marry Florence 
King; he did not marry anyone, though 
gossip linked his name with this or that 
for many years before it accepted the fact 
that Dr. Lennox meant to remain a bach- 
elor. He was a busy, friendly man, with a 
large practice; everybody liked him and 
trusted him. People got well of serious 
illnesses just because they believed in him. 
His personality cured more patients than 
his medicine. He was no hermit. He went 
freely into society and enjoyed life. He 
and Christine never met. At long intervals 
they passed each other on the street. He 
would bow courteously and Christine 
coldly; that was all. People had forgotten 


that it had ever been supposed they would 
marry. 

After this fashion fourteen years passed. 
Christine was thirty-four years old—if| 
anybody had thought about her age. Nobody | 
did. Her own generation were all married | 
and gone. To the younger she was what 
she had always seemed—a grave, stately, 
middle-aged eccentric woman, considered 
miserly, living her strange, secluded life at | 
old-fashioned ‘‘Whiteflowers.” She was 
always pale, darkly and plainly dressed; yet 
there was a-haunting, tragic charm about 
her that made the younger beauties seem 
cheap and common beside her. Christine | 
never thought about her appearance save | 
when, looking into her unshaded mirror 
over the brown bottle on the table, she 
saw the lines on her face and the slight 
hollows in the cheeks that had once been so 
round and delicately hued, and had a 
momentary impression that she was old 
and faded—much more so than her con- 
temporaries. But that was part of her 
atonement. She had given up her beauty 
when she gave up love and life’s fulfillment. 





ER atonement was becoming easier— | 

too easy, she thought. She had ceased 
to have wild longings for the things she 
had put away from her. She had ceased to 
dream of Ward—ceased to desire feverishly 
to fling open her silent piano and plunge 
her fingers into music. She was beginning 
to like her housework, her reading, even 
her sewing and knitting. When she realized 
this, she felt all the old sting of her guilt 
and remorse. She must not be happy. What 
could she do to make herself miserable? 

The thought came to her that she would 

adopt a child. Nothing could be more 
distasteful to her. She had always disliked 
children. Most of all she disliked ugly 
children. She went to the orphan asylum 
in the city and brought home its ugliest 
inmate—a boy of eight, with a pitiful little 
face scarred by some inhuman attack of 
a drunken father. His name was Jacky 
Brent and he was a timid, silent little 
fellow—the very type which made Christine 
feel most uncomfortable. But she revelled 
in her discomfort and in all the annoyances 
which the care and upbringing of this child 
brought into her methodical existence. 
She left nothing undone that could con- 
tribute to his comfort and welfare. She} 
studied dietetic tables and child welfare 
magazines, and vexed her soul with balanced 
meals and tables of weights. She helped 
him with his lessons; she invited his school- 
mates to ‘‘Whiteflowers” to make it lively 
for him and watched over their games and 
their manners, and got up appropriate 
lunches for them. She got a dog for him | 
and forced herself to tolerate muddy paw- | 
tracks; she played halma and dominoes | 
with him—even ball in the backyard because | 
she abhorred it. She helped him with his 
lessons, even, she remembered, as Agatha 
had once helped her. She helped him build 
a playhouse and picnicked with him in it. 
She forced herself to talk to him. She had 
lived so long with silence that she found it 
difficult to talk, and more difficult still to 
talk to a child. But she persevered, and | 
eventually, as they gradually built up a 
little store of common interests, she found 
it easier and easier. Jacky learned to talk, 
too, as his timidity wore off somewhat, and 
sometimes his quaint, unexpected remarks 
prompted in Christine a desire for laugfter | 
to which she had long been a stranger. She 
never let herself laugh. She did not even| 
smile; but momentarily the eyes of her 
girlhood returned to her. 


In spite of his delicacy of appearance 
Jacky was a healthy child; but one night, 
when he had been at “Whiteflowers” nearly 
a year, be was suddenly taken violently ill. 
Christine telephoned wildly for old Dr. 
Abbott. Dr, Abbott was away; there was 
nothing to do but send for Ward Lennox. 
Ward Lennox crossed the threshold of 
“‘Whiteflowers”’ for the first time in fifteen 
years. He was cool, impersonal, professional; 
Christine was so upset about Jacky that 
she could think of nothing else. They met 
and talked like casual acquaintances. 
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A Tycos Fever Ther- | 


mometer should be in }j 
every home, ready for 
use. The children can't 
tell you when they have a 
fever. A Tycos can! 
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Deaf Hear Again 
Through New Aid 


Earpiece No Bigger Than Dime 
Wins Enthusiastic Following 
Ten-Day Free Trial Offer 










We have an interest- 
ing illustrated book " 
entitled ‘*Childhovd, * 
Youth and Old Age’’ 
that we will send 


free on request. 
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After twenty-five years devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of scientific hearing aids, the 
Canadian Acousticon Ltd., Dept. 243C, 45 Rich- 
mond St. West, Toronto, Ont., has just perfected 
a new model Acousticon that represents the 
greatest advance yet made in the re-creation of 
hearing for the deaf. This latest Acousticon is 
featured by a tiny earpiece no bigger than a 
dime. Through this device, sounds are clearly 
and distinctly transmitted to subnormal ears 
with wonderful benefit to hearing and health 
alike. The makers offer an absolutely free trial 
for 10 days to any one person who may be inter- 
ested, and a letter will bring one of these remark- 
able aids to your home for a thorough and con- 
eooins test. Send them your name and address 
today! 





Perfect sanitation 
without effort 
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AN uNcLEAN toilet bowl is dangerous! 
But spotless cleanliness is the simplest 
thing in the world to obtain—without 
unpleasant scrubbing. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the can, 
flush, and the job is done. The bow! will 
become snow-white before your eyes. All 
incrustations will be swept away. All 
germs will be killed; all odors will vanish. 
Even the hidden trap, which no brush can 
reach, will be purified and cleansed. 

Try a can of Sani-Flush tomorrow. Sold 
by grocery, drug and hardware stores 
everywhere in convenient punch-top cans, 
35c. Distributed by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Sani-Flush 
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The P romise of Beauty 


by MAB 


ATURE’S method of waking up the 

earth and trees in March is a bit 

hard on complexions. It has a 
tendency to redden noses and roughen 
cheeks and lips, and to circumvent this un- 
pleasantness it is necessary to oil up a little 
more than usual. Nature has a little 
obstacle to beauty up her sleeve for every 
month in the year, which is probably an 
excellent spur to greater effort on our part. 
In March the obstacle is the wind which 
plays havoc with complexion, eyes and 
hair, to say nothing of temper. 

Sometimes, even when spring is a- 
knockin’ at the door, we get impatient with 
the eternal vigilance required to keep the 
sparkle and look of well-being in face and 
form. We can sympathize with the preacher 
of ancient times who proclaimed that 
everything was vanity and vexation of 
spirit. It is just possible that he had been 
battling with the wind and had got a 
“mote” in his eye, which he had tried to 
remove while gazing in a stream or in 
whatever reflector he used in those days. 
The revealing sun may have shown him a 
weathered, haggard and melancholy face 
that only a mother could love. If so, it was 
small wonder that he railed against vanity. 

That let-down and ‘‘what’s the good of 
anything” feeling may be the result of a 
variety of causes. One may be overfatigued, 
undernourished, or may need a fresh in- 
terest or greater activity. A woman I know 
says that when she feels that life isn’t worth 
living—which fortunately for her purse is on 
rare occasions—she buys a new hat and 
immediately feels that all’s well with the 
world. An advisable purchase might also 
be a set of some of the new cosmetics, par- 
ticularly at this time of year when lubrica- 
tion for the skin is so imperative. In this 
respect we can find our sweetest comfort in 
the “‘blessings of today,’”’ because there was 
never a time when there were so many aids 
to cherish and train beauty. The new oils 
which cleanse, soothe and feed the skin are 
an especial boon in the month of March, and 
can be used as a substitute for soap and 
water on the face and neck. 

We have quite changed in our ideas about 
the skin. Time was when the only skin that 
was considered perfect was the pink and 
white kind, and the olive-tinted girl was 
dubbed sallow. But now we have pro- 
gressed enough to realize that any tint of 
skin is good so long as it is clear. 


W of us realize how great a strain it 
must be for our faces to have to act 
constantly as buffers between us and every 
kind of weather. To keep them clean, 
lubricated and protected is our job and we 
should not fall down on it. It is practically 
impossible to keep the skin in condition 


during March unless we use more nourishing 
oils and creams than ever before. If you 
have never used a foundation cream before, 
now is the time to begin and thus fool the 
wind and weather. 


One should also be particularly careful 
about make-up in March. Be sure that 
your powder is fine and grainless and is the 
right shade for your skin. It should feel like 
velvet when applied, or it will do more harm 
than good. Most vanity cases are now pro- 
vided with hollows for loose powder, so that 
we can carry the powder that suits us 
wherever we go. Paste rouge is the least 
drying and is quite easy to apply. Put a 
little dab on with the tip of the finger in 
three spots, beginning in the middle of each 
side of the face just below the cheekbone 
and continuing outward and upward. Then 
with the tips of two other fingers, blend the 
color softly into the skin, finishing with a 
touch of your powder puff. It is marvellous 
what can be done with a little carefully 
applied make-up. It can create the illusion 
of beauty and is worth the time and care. 


In one of the modern novels there is an 
interesting and rather amusing description 
given of the mother of one of the principal 
characters. The author, who is a man, says: 


“To look at her nobody would say that 
she was forty-seven . . the essence of 
youth was in her . Her short hair, 
though tinted, shone with a natural gloss, 
her eyes were brilliant with their own fire, 
and the smoothness of her skin was due to 
nothing more artificial than proper and 
constant care . . . She was aware of the 
exact points that made her handsome and 
took full advantage of them. No silliness, 
mind you. But if your neck was good, you 
showed it; likewise your back, if it was a 
flat expanse of creamy flesh. 

Fancy a man knowing so much about us! 


HERE is no doubt that the rewards of 

continuous youth go to the vigilant. 
Proper and constant care and intelligent use 
of “the blessings of today” will make you 
right with yourself and will enable you to 
present to the world an appearance which 
spells vitality, energy and freshness of per- 
spective. Can’t you imagine the joy that 
the woman described above took in caring 
for her skin, her hair and her eyes? “But,” 
you may say, “she probably had plenty of 
time for such things. She was not so busy 
as I am.” Not so, she was a very busy 
woman. One can always find time for the 
things one really wants to do, and in working 
for beauty intelligently, the rewards are 
always very much worth while. Putting 
money in the bank systematically is no 
better investment than devoting a few 

Continued on page 51 
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YOUR SKIN HAS 
THREE VITAL NEEDS 


Follow the Harriet Hubbard Ayer Treatment 


and be your own beauty specialist 


T; keep your skin fresh and fair and lovely, even in 
the bitterest weather, is simple if you is the 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer treatment at home. It 
takes very little time, it is delightfully soothing and 
refreshing, and, above all, you can see the results 
almost at once. woman who trusts to Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer preparations, does not have to wait 
for weeks to notice any improvement in her skin. 
Each time she uses these three essential creams, she 
will see a softness and glow of colour and feel a 
delicious coolness and smoothness which show that 
her skin is having exactly the right degree of nourish- 
ment. Here, then, are the three Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer creams for daily use. Each perfectly fulfils 


one definite function. 


Lucuria. The rich softness of Luxuria sinks into 
the pores and brings to the surface dust and grime 
which cannot otherwise be reached. Moreover, 
Luxuria enriches and preserves the skin’s own 
natural oil which is _ secret of fresh supple 
young skin. 


Skin and Tissue Builder. This is a massage cream 
so soft and transparent in texture that the hungry 
skin absorbs it at the lightest touch. It is ve 
closely allied to the natural fat of the body whic 
makes it the best possible nourishment for the under- 
lying tissues. It tones “ the tired muscles and 


and “alive.” 
Beautifying Face Cream. To give your skin the 


nal beauty of texture and finish comes this delicious 
cream. A thin film of it left on at night and used 
as a base for your powder makes the surface of 
your skin flawless: smooth as satin, fine-grained as 
a petal, and clear of the least blemish or shadow. 


makes your face feel reste 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer preparations are obtainable throughout Canada 
Write for the fascinating little book—“‘All for Beauty.”” In it is a complete 


list of all Harriet Hubbar Ayer preparations and instructions for their roper 
use. A copy will gladly be sent to you. Address Harriet Hubbar. Ayer, 


323 East 54th treet, New York. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 


INCORPORATED 


NEW yoRK 


LONDON PARIS 
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After illness 


BOVRIL 


saves you 
weeks of 
weakness . 














Are You Going Away Next 


Summer? 


In your spare time during the next four or five months you can 
easily earn enough money to meet those extra expenses you will have 
at vacation time. 


Representatives from every province of Canada are sending us 
10-25-50-100 subscriptions a month. A few orders each day will 
bring $100.00 a month. You can turn your “off time” into money 
and have a “good time” doing it. The work is exceedingly pleasant 
and profitable. 


et Write us today. We will authorize you to collect the many local 
1 orders for renewal and new subscriptions to MacLean’s Magazine. 


A postal card will bring you details. Send it now. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


153 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, ONT. 


Mothers tell us— 


yes, and so do nurses and doctors 
—how wonderful Woodward’s 
Gripe Water is for babies . . . even 
the most delicate babies respond 
to it quickly . . . have been, now, 
for over 75 years. Try a teaspoone 
ful after Baby’s ee Wood- 
ward’s Gripe Water acts like magic. 
Reliable and safe. The most 
famous of all correctives for Colic, 
Flatulence, Acidity, Teething, 
Looseness, Peevishness, Indigest- 
ion, Disordered Stomach, Con- 
stipation, etc. Sold by all druggists. 
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| were harmless—the whole bottleful wouldn’t 
have hurt her. I remember it all distinctly. 
Nurse Ransome should have told you. 
I suppose she forgot. Agatha died of heart 
failure—there is absolutely no doubt of 
that. Oh, Christine, my poor darling, and 
| this was why—if you had trusted me is 

“Tf” indeed! Christine was struggling 
with a whirlpool of emotion in which a still 
half-incredulous joy was uppermost. She 
had not killed Agatha—there was no blood 
on her hands—that was the only fact she 
could grasp clearly now. Later on would 
come bitter regret, for her folly and cow- 
ardice, for the lost, wasted years, for every- 
thing she had thrown away in insensate 
sacrifice to her pride and her vain hunger 
for atonement. Later yet again would come 
a wistful realization that after all the years 
had not been wasted. Vanity, selfishness, 
frivolity had been stripped from her soul 
as a garment. Strength, fineness, reserve, 
dignity, all she had lacked had been given 
unto her in those years of penance; even 
physically they had not been barren. In 
her regular, simple life the delicacy of her 
girlhood had vanished. She had become a 
perfectly healthy woman. All this had 
been bought with a great price, but she 
could never have purchased it in a cheaper 
market. 
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She stood up... and swayed unsteadily, 

“I must go home—think this out. | 
can’t—no, no, you must not come with 
me—I must be alone.”’ 

“Christine.” His voice was a sharp 
protest. “You are not going to shut me 
out of your life again—I love you, I’ve 
always loved you—we must - 

“Not yvet—not yet,” she besought him 
feverishly, pushing him away from her. 

He stepped back and let her pass. He 
had waited long—he could wait a little 
longer. 

Christine went blindly home to White- 
flowers. She went to Agatha’s room and 
knelt by Agatha’s bed. For the first time in 
fifteen years she prayed—a prayer of thank- 
fulness and humility. For the rest of the 
night she sat at Agatha’s window looking 
out into the moonlit beauty of ‘‘White- 
flowers,” or walked about the dim haunted 
room in a mingled intoxication of joy and 
regret. Under all the turmoil of her mind 
she felt curiously young again—as if life 
had suddenly folded back many of its 
pages. Through the gap in the pines she 
saw Ward’s light in the house across the 
river. For the first time since Agatha’s 
death she let herself think about him. A 
door of life she had thought shut forever 
seemed slowly opening before her. 


The Home Bureau 


Continued from page 23 


his men guests who may temporarily inhabit 
the room. A little modernistic rug would 
look well. Why not try a little mild modern- 
ism all through? Let it be a den only by 
virtue of nature’s own light and color. I 
am sure if it were not for that saving grace, 
even wild animals would not cultivate 
them. 


A Dining Room Problem 


| HAVE long been an interested reader 
of your department, and am coming 
for the first time with a problem of my own. 

I am planning to refurnish my dining 
room which is 14 by 16 feet. I have now 
eight solid walnut chairs with cluster of 
grapes on back, which I have been using 
with a cheap extension table stained walnut. 
My idea was to have the chairs refinished 
and upholstered to match a new dining 
table, but was puzzled to know what style 
of table to buy. I want one that would 
look well with that style of chair, and suit 
size and shape of the room. Also what kind 
of upholstery for the chairs? 

I am having corner cupboards built into 
|two corners of the room, unless I can get 
| them ready-made. My woodwork is finished 
in ivory and I would want the cupboards 
to match. Is there any firm in Canada 


handling these ready-built? Or would it be 
more satisfactory to have them built by a 
carpenter?—B. D. 


CAN tell even from your short descrip- 

tion, exactly the type of chairs which you 
have, and I should say that you were in 
the best locality in the world to pick up 
an old table to match them. What I should 
look for, would be one of the oval walnut 
tables contemporary with those chairs, 
sometimes having rather slender, even- 
fluted legs. Do not have the chairs refinished 
until you have found the table; then have 
both chairs and table cleaned and given an 
“eggshell” finish, being careful that they 
receive the same mellowness of tone. The 
type of table I describe is a real dining 
room piece, with leaves for possible exten- 
sion. 

About re-covering the chairs, I am in 
doubt as to whether you could find locally 
just the right material. Write to a store 
whose name I am sending you privately, 
describe the type of chair, and they will 
send you samples of the half heavy silk 
twill and small invisible pattern I have in 
mind. Send them a copy of this paragraph. 

I am also sending the name of the shop 
where ready-made unpainted corner cab- 
inets may be purchased. 


Color Harmonies in the Home 


Continued from page 21 


but to a person of extreme taste it has a sort 
of toning fascination. Dull ivory or very 
dark woodwork would help to relieve the 
garish tendency. The furniture should be of 
the very dark type or an ivory painted suite. 
Soft grey rugs, with black introduced, could 
be used in some harmony. 

Neutral browns—Rather a drear and 
morbid tone for bedrooms, but may be used 
as a background for cheerful chintz or some 


predominating color in the hangings and 
highhghts. Not bad for a man’s room. 


Pale yellow—This color is very good for a 
dark room and has a good influence on a dull 
mind. Offsets laziness and tends toward 
making one alert. It can be combined with 
almost any of the paler standard shades, 
and some very excellent effects may be 
achieved. 


Cheese Dishes for Luncheon 


Continued from page 22 


Cheese Ball Salad 


Cream one-half pound of pimento cream 
cheese with two tablespoonfuls of mayon- 
naise. Add one green pepper finely chopped 


and three-quarters of a cupful of chopped 
walnuts. Mix thoroughly and form into 
small balls about an inch in diameter. 
Chill well and serve on crisp white lettuce 
leaves with Russian dressing. 
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hands at Diamonds. You can easily imagine 
South with 4 little Diamonds and a very 
light No Trumper. He might figure that the 
No Trump is rather risky, since you deny it 
with a Minor suit, and that perhaps the 
hand would be safer at Diamonds. Change, 
for instance, the 8 and 6 of Hearts into 
Diamonds, leaving Ace-Jack of Hearts alone 
and 4 Diamonds in South’s hand. At No 
Trumps, the Ace of Hearts or the Ace of 
Clubs might be gone before the Diamonds 
are established and the Spades led through. 

Some experts will bid Two No Trumps 
with this hand, or even Three, to prevent a 
lead-directing bid by East. 

The only danger that the hand might go 
wrong at No Trumps is a very remote one. 
South might have bid One No Trump with 2 
powerful short suits and no stoppers in the 
other two, but the number of such hands is 
rare, and the number of players who bid on 
them originally even rarer. Even then, with 
A K Qin two suits and nothing in the other 
two, there is still a chance that one of the 
A K Q suits is Clubs or that East has long 
worthless Clubs and is not able to bid them. 
So, after all, the correct bid is Pass or Two 
No Trumps. 

East, of course, passes and the bidding is 
over. 


Contract Bidding 


T CONTRACT, North should bid 
Three Diamonds, and therein lies the 
greatest difference between Auction and 
Contract bidding. With practically no ex- 
ception, there is no weakness take-out at 
Contract. Two Diamonds would be an 
invitation to go on with the No Trump, but 
Three Diamonds—one more than necessary 
to overcall—is an invitation to bid for game 
and even beyond game if South is stronger 
than his first bid indicates. In the present 
instance, South should stop at Three No 
Trumps, but North should bid at least one 
more to show that his hand has further 
possibilities. South, however, should let the 
bidding rest at Four No Trumps. 


The Play 


At Auction or Contract, the opening lead 
will be the same. West will hope to establish 
his Spade suit and will lead the 6. South 
can make ten tricks easily at either game. 

After winning the first trick with the Jack 
of Spades, South gets into Dummy with a 
Diamond and leads the Queen of Hearts. 
East has no reason to cover and South is 
perfectly safe in playing small. If, by any 
chance, West has the King, he will have to 
lead up to South again and South has every 
suit still protected, Spades included. Of 
course, if West has the King of Hearts, there 
is no Grand Slam in the hand, and no Littie 
Slam either, because West is sure not to like 
the look of those Diamonds in Dummy and 
he will make his Ace of Spades at once. 

However, as the Queen of Hearts holds 
the trick, South leads Dummy’s ten at the 
next trick and this must be good also. You 
notice that East cannot gain anything by 
covering the Hearts on the first or second 


Your Bridge Game 


time. After the ten, South leads Dummy’s | 
Trey of Hearts and plays the Jack from his 
own hand. Then he makes the Ace of 
Hearts and the Ace of Clubs on which he | 
discards Dummy’s last two Spades, and he | 
gets into Dummy with his last Diamond 
for a Grand Slam. | 
Score at Auction: 70 for 7 tricks at No | 
Trumps, 30 for 3 Aces, and 250 for rubber. 
Score at Contract: 140 for 4 tricks at No 
Trumps, 150 for 3 overtricks and 500 for 
rubber. 
If North plays the hand at Diamonds, | 
East leads his singleton Spade and, as! 
South’s hand goes down, West wins the 
first trick with the Queen over the Jack, | 
makes the Ace and returns a third Spade 
which East ruffs. Then North makes all the | 
tricks, but it is too late. 
Played at Diamonds, the score is: Auction, 
28 for tricks plus 100 honors. At Contract, 
probably a penalty of 100 points. Figure the 
difference with the scores above, and add 
the risk of losing the rubber on the next deal. 





PNEUMONIA 


-often follows 
neglected 






Original Suit Bids 


Briefly, when you bid One in a suit, as | 
dealer or second hand, you are telling your | 
partner that: | : 

1. You can make at least 4 tricks at your | | 
own declaration. ms or 

2. You have a suit of at least—4 cards, if| & 
you are a 4-card bidder, or—5 cards Fes 
headed most likely by A, A-K or K-Q, 
plus an Ace or a King in a side suit. 

3. You can make 2 tricks at any declara- 
tion. 

4. Your bid includes 3 tricks which you 
expect to find in your partner’s hand 
and you also expect that your partner 
has normal support for your bid, i.e., 3 
small cards of your suit or at least 2 
headed by A, K or Q. 

5. With Normal Support and more than 3 
tricks, you expect your partner to raise 


your bid, if necessary. With less than 
Normal Support and 3 tricks or more, 
you expect him to choose another | 
declaration—another suit, if he has | nless checked early, 


oe, 0 ee THN. AE, Sn the simple cold pulls down the body resistance and frequently 


stopped. : és 
With this in mind, how would you bid the paves the way for more serious troubles, such as grippe or 
bronchitis—or even pneumonia’s deadly attack. 


= 





following hands, at Auction and Contract? 


Sout Coats, And yet, constant “dosing” may disturb delicate digestions 


er aes North and thus still further lower the body’s resistance to the dread- 
a 7 ed germs of “flu” or pneumonia. 
: : ae? The best solution is to treat a cold at the first sign—but ex- 
& 10654 ternally, with Vicks VapoRub. You simply rub it on the throat 
West East and chest at bedtime, and cover with warm flannel. 
1084 a& 953 ‘ : p : 
. Aj 1084 ¥ r; its Quick Two-way Action Begins immediately : 
; AQ : Q j = (1) It is vaporized by the warmth of the body and inhaled, 
South for hours, direct to the inflamed air-passages, loosening the 
& AKJ62 phlegm, clearing the head, and easing the difficult breathing. 
: . 2 (2) At the same time, Vicks acts through the skin like a 
& 732 poultice or plaster, “drawing out” all tightness and sore- 


ness, and thus helping the vapors to break up the congestion. 


Most cold-troubles yield by morning to this double, direct 
action. 
This simple external treatment is especially good for young 


children or others whose digestive systems are easily upset. 
As Vicks is simply rubbed on outside, it cannot disturb the 


2 stomach and may be used as freely and as often as needed. 


Want to improve your game in Auction or 


For free sample and interesting booklet, write 
J. T. Wait Co., Ltd., 415 St. Frangois 
Xavier St., Montreal 


Contract? Mr. Xavier Bailet who is acknow- 


ledged one of the greatest players in the world 
is writing every month for The Chatelaine. 
He will answer any bridge problems provided 
a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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at MOENIMUM cost 


WHEN your summons sounds, what will 
become of ‘‘the sweetest girl in the 
world’’—the girl you married? 


The finest memorial you can leave her is life 
insurance. But how can you be sure it will be 
enough -enough to safeguard her and the 
children from want and adversity? 


Solve the problem NOW by taking out the new 
Great-West Minimum Cost Policy—a policy 
that affords the largest possible measure of 
protection at the lowest possible cost. 


THE GREAT~WEST 


MINIMUM COST 


POLICY 


is designed to protect your dependents from financial 
distress at a minimum cost to yourself. It is the 
cheapest permanent life insurance you can buy. 





Le 


ACCURATE INFORMATION 


ON INVESTMENTS! 


With the market outlook more uncertain than 
for several years, the need for accurate and 
up-to-the-minute news on investments becomes 
more imperative than ever. 


The Financia) Post maintains a highly trained 
and expensive editorial department to give just 
this service to subscribers. 


For $5.00 a year a woman investor can buy the 

benefit of the brains and judgment and the 

nation-wide news gathering organization of 
( The Financial Post. 


It is the biggest bargain in Canada! 


If you are not now using this service, simply 
fill in the coupon below. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 
153 University Ave., 
Toronto. 


Send me The Financial Post for the next 52 issues. I enclose $5.00. 
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South deals, 
North 
& 875 
¥ Q103 . 
@ AKQJ1093 
he : 
West East 
&AQ 10642 a9 
¥ 97 ¥ K542 
@ 52 @ 86 
& KQ & J108752 


This was the hand given last month for 
you to bid and play. Let us see if we agree. 


Auction Bidding 


South bids One No Trump, meaning 
“Partner, (1) I can make 4 tricks out of 13 
at my own declaration; (2) I expect to find 
3 tricks in your hand; (3) I have 3 suits 
stopped; (4) My unstopped suit has 2 or 3 
cards, and, although I may have a suit of 4 
or 5 cards, it is not good enough to bid; (5) 
I can make 2 tricks at any declaration, and 
(6) now that you know all these things about 
my hand, please choose the best declara- 


West passes. It is quite true that he has a 
good Spade suit and likely 2 tricks in 
Clubs, but, even without seeing South’s 
hand or the other hands, he must know that 
he can never make game in Spades. Many 
players would bid Two Spades, however, 
forgetting that the object of bidding is (1) 
to make game, (2) to save game, or (3) to 
collect worth-while penalties. Not knowing 
anything about the other hands, West de- 
cides that he can neither make game nor 
inflict penalties by bidding Two Spades, but 
that he can probably save game by leading 
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Mr. Xavier Bailet, the internationally known bridge 

authority, who is writing this department every 

month, will answer personal bridge problems for 
readers of The Chatelaine. 


The Mastery of Auction and 
Contract Bridge 


A monthly department conducted by 
XAVIER BAILET 


the fourth best of his long suit. So he passes. 

Now we come to North. Remember that 
you are not supposed to see the hands, and 
that all you know about South’s hand is the 
message he has flashed you across the table, 
the last words of which should still be 
ringing in your ears: “Please choose the 


. best declaration.” 


And the best declaration is . . . Pass! 

Some people will make two objections to 
this because of the 100 honors and the blank 
Clubs. But 100 in honors is not as good as 
250 for rubber, and the fact that North is 
void of Clubs should not even be considered 
in this case. 

Without looking at South’s hand, we 
know that he has 3 suits stopped, and, as 
he cannot possibly stop the Diamonds, he 
must surely stop the Clubs. 

We know for a fact that South can take 
2 tricks at any declaration and North’s 
hand is worth 7 more, so that game is 
absolutely sure at No Trumps. Why 
disturb the No Trump for a Diamond 
declaration which South is practically sure 
to overcall with Two No Trumps? Are you 
prepared to go to Five Diamonds for the 
sake of 100 honors, and if you do, are you 
sure you can make game in Diamonds? 

“Well,” somebody will say, “admitted 
that you are right and that there is a sure 
game at No Trumps, can a bid of Two 
Diamonds do any harm?” 

To this I answer: “‘Can it possibly do any 
good?” You know that Diamonds is 
South’s weakest suit and that he is going to 
rebid. Your idea is to leave him in if he 
rebids the No Trumps, or to go back to 
No Trumps yourself if he bids Two Spades, 
Two Hearts or Three Clubs on the theory 
that none of these suits can be very good or 
he would have bid them originally and that 
the No Trump is decidedly better—is that 
it? 

Then you are going to deny your partner’s 
bid with the hope that he will return to it 
and I ask you: “Is that good bidding?” 

But my chief objection to a bid of Two 
Diamonds is that I might have to play the 
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The Story of Canadian Fisheries 


Continued from page 26 


Considerably more than half of Canada’s 
fish catch is processed in one form or an- 
other before reaching the market. Estab- 
lishments including canneries, curing plants 
and reduction plants number 773 for the 
whole of Canada, having a value of about 
$24,500,000. Of these, lobster canneries 
account for more than half, although the 
salmon canneries, which number eighty-one 
are much more important in value and out- 
put. Indeed, the salmon canneries of the 
Pacific Coast account for almost half the 
curing establishments of all fish. These 
plants employ some 80,000 people, of whom 
something like 60,000 are women. The 
value of the products put up in these es- 
tablishments amounts to about $24,000,000 
a year. 


Constant Fresh Supplies 


A NO time of the year need the Can- 
adian housewife in reach of a fish store 
be without fine fresh fish of several kinds. 
The fishing industry is constantly in opera- 
tion, affording employment to large numbers 
of men who have no other means of gaining a 
livelihood for themselves and in many cases 
their families. Their catches have to find a 
market, and the modern systems of mer- 
chandizing are employed to carry the fresh 
fish to such destinations as are in need of 
supplies. 

With fish, as with other food products, 
great progress has been made in overcoming 
such factors as would cause deterioration. 
The fishermen themselves are seeing to it 
that the fish are given little time or oppor- 
tunity for deterioration before commencing 
the journey to the distant market. The 
difficulties of distance and warm tempera- 
tures in transit are being minimized by 
rapid express trains carrying cars provided 
with modern refrigeration. Not only are the 
fish packed in chipped ice for the journey, 
but the car itself is re-iced at necessary in- 
tervals along the way. Some years ago, fish 
cars passed over the main lines of railway 
three times a week, but now daily supplies 
are received by the merchants. Full loads 
from the seaboard east and west, according 
to the times of the year, are received in such 
large cities as Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg. Orders for the smaller places, 
particularly those not on the main lines, are 
made up and sent on from day to day. Main 
line towns usually get their stock off the 
trains as they pass through. The system is 
operated with such thoroughness as to ensure 
constant fresh supplies at frequent inter- 
vals all through the year. 

There has been a marked change in mer- 
chandizing methods within the past decade. 
Housewives are no longer required to do the 
mussy job of cleaning fish. This work is 
done by the merchant who is constantly 
seeking to extend his trade by such special 
services as he is able to render. Indeed, the 
objectionable feature of bones is being more 
and more overcome. By the process of 
filleting, many varieties of fish are delivered 
ready for the pan or grill. Haddock and 
several other kinds are commonly filleted 
before leaving the fish store. Instead of 
handling and preparing ten pounds of the 
whole fish, the housewife has at hand only 
the three and a half pounds of solid fish of 
appetizing character. The still newer 
process of making the frozen fillets, brought 
into vogue by researches of the Canadian 
Biological Board, is but a further step in the 
evolution of the marketing of fish. 

There are several staple varieties that are 
available in a fresi¥ state the whole year 
round. Cod, haddock, hake, cusk and 
flounders, as taken from the water, frozen 
whole or packed, supply a constant trade. 
These fish are taken in abundance by the 
fishermen of the Maritime Provinces and 


Quebec. Other well-known sorts, including | 
salmon, halibut, whitefish and_pickerel, | 
though not taken during the whole year are | 
available in most months. Whether direct | 
from the water or frozen, these fish are 
equally fresh, as the freezing when necessary | 
is carried out almost immediately after | 
being caught. The season for herring and | 
mackerel is confined to a few months. | 
Herring are taken in spring for a few weeks | 
but the fish are thin and of little market 
account. The fall season begins in July and 


lasts well through September. The catches | | 


at this season are fat and much prized. | 
Mackerel also gives a spring and fall run, 
each of uncertain length, but usually con- 
tinuing through April, May and June, and 
again in August and September. 

Whitefish, pickerel and salmon trout 
taken from the Great Lakes are constantly 
on the market. Frequent and fast deliveries | 
in the summer months make these fish | 
available in a very fresh state. In winter 
the catches are usually frozen as taken from 
the water and delivered without losing their 
appetizing freshness. 


Besides these staple varieties of fish there 
are a number of highly prized sorts that are | 
supplied to the market only during brief 
fishing seasons. These include swordfish, 
tuna, sturgeon, shad and smelt. Swordfish | 
and tuna are taken by Atlantic fishermen 
during the summer and fall seasons. Smelt 
are in abundance also in the waters of the 
Atlantic Coast Provinces from October 15 
to the end of February, and in British | 
Columbia through the longer season be- 
ginning the middle of August and closing 
at the end of the following June. Shad has a, 
still briefer season, lasting little more than a 
month after the middle of May. Sturgeon, 
of which there are some four varieties, is a| 
season fish which is found in the waters of 
most provinces. 





Dried and Canned Fish 


RESERVED fish of many varieties, both 

dried and canned, are constantly avail- 
able, for the reason that they may be kept 
almost indefinitely when put up, as they are 
under restrictions that ensure their perfect 
keeping. Dried fish of many kinds are 
available either whole, boneless, or in 
packaged shredded condition. 

Perhaps the best known canned fish is the 
salmon of which British Columbia put up 
more than two million cases last year. The 
sardine, taken abundantly near the New 
Brunswick coast, supplies about 300,000 
cases in a season. Cod, haddock, halibut, | 
herring, and mackerel are also canned and 
find a ready sale. 

Canada is well supplied with shellfish of 
various kinds. Lobsters, oysters, clams, 
scallops and some others are available in 
fresh condition for a large portion of the 
year, but supplies of these may be obtained 
at any time as a canned product. 

The Canadian people are credited with a 
fish consumption of about twenty-five | 
pounds per person in the course of a year. | 
This amount does not take account of the 
camp dinners and the breakfasts charac- 
terized by the anglers’ tales. The relation- 
ship of the quantity of fish used to that of 
other foods will be better understood when 
it is compared with the consumption of 157 
pounds of the meat of farm animals, 10.12 
pounds of poultry, 30.65 dozens of eggs, 3.5 
pounds of cheese, and 29.31 pounds of 
butter. From these and also the many 
leguminous foods, vegetables, fruit, cereal 
products and other forms of nourishment, it 
will easily be recognized how the people of | 
Canada enjoy not only an abundant but 
also a widely varied diet produced within 
the borders of our own Dominion. 
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Avoidable 





People are often too patient with 
pain. Suffering when there is no need 
to suffer. Shopping with a head that 
throbs. Working though they ache 
all over. 


And an Aspirin tablet would bring 
immediate relief! 


The best time to take Aspirin is the 
moment you first feel the pain. Why 
postpone relief until the pain has 
reached its height? Why hesitate to 
take anything so harmless as these 
tablets? They can’t hurt you; can’t 
form any “habit.” 


There are numerous uses of Aspirin 
that everyone should know. Read the 
proven directions for checking colds, 
easing a sore throat; relieving head- 
aches and the pains of neuralgia, 
neuritis, rheumatism, etc. 


You may take Aspirin as often as 
there is any need. You can always 
count on its quick comfort. But if 
the pain is of frequent recurrence, 
see a doctor as to its cause. 
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MARJORIE McKENNA TO-DAY SAME GIRL 9 YEARS AGO 


Set 


BUILDS for LIFE arrers WEeKs oN VinoL 


Read this Remarkable Evidence :— 


At 7 years 5 months Marjorie McKenna was admitted to Rosevale 
Hospital, Dumfries, in a state of extreme emaciation and exhaustion 
(Photo 1); she weighed 25}$1bs. She had no special treatment 
except Virol, which was given her thrice daily. 

The Matron says: “‘ Virol restored her to health.” Eight weeks 
after admission she weighed 39} lbs. (Photo 2). 

At the age of 16 she is a well-grown girl (see large photo), and 
her Doctor writes: ‘‘I have examined Marjorie McKenna and find 
that she is in perfect health.” 


No other food has the same reconstructive powers as Virol. Give 
your child Virol in the critical years of growth and development. 


VIROL | 


THE FOOD OF LIFE 


Sold in 16 0z., 8 oz. & 4 oz. tins. 


Wanted At Once! 


Ambitious Young Men and Women to Secure 
New and Renewal Subscriptions 
to Our Four Magazines 
MACLEAN’S—“Canada’s National Magazine.” 
The CHATELAINE—“A Magazine for Canadian 
Women.” 
MAYFAIR—“The Mirror of Fashionable Canada.” 


CANADIAN HOMES & GARDENS—“The Home 
Lover’s Every Interest.” 


You can earn a substantial sum of money each month by devoting 
your spare time to our work. Many of our spare-time Representatives 
earn $100.00 a month in Commissions, Cash Bonuses and Prizes. 
You can, too. 


Write at once for full particulars. You will not 
place yourself under any obligation. 


Tue MacLean PusiisHinG ComPANy, LIMITED, 
Desk MM, Local Representatives’ Department, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Tell me about your Local Representatives’ spare time proposition by which I 
can make big money. 


Occupation 


Address 
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BROCHETTE COOKERY 
The Art of Cooking on Skewers 


by ELIZABETH W. SMITH 


ROCHETTE cookery has too long 
been considered the especial province 
of the skilled hotel chef. Food en 
brochette is comparatively simple of prepara- 
tion, and considering the unique flavor it 
imparts to foods it should be used more 
frequently in ordinary household cookery. 

Brochette cookery is skewer cookery. 
Small delicate meats, fish and shellfish or 
a combination of any two, are threaded on 
skewers and cooked. The food may be 
served on the skewer or may be removed 
from it just before serving. It depends on 
the kind of skewer one uses. 

There are two kinds of skewers—the metal 
and the wood. The metal ones may be used 
innumerable times. They merely require 
washing to make them as good as new. 
Metal skewers must be removed before the 
food is served. 

Wooden skewers, however, impart a 
slightly more delightful flavor to foods. If 
the wooden skewer is used, the food should 
be served on it. This skewer is discarded 
after having been used but the one time. 


Brochette of Oysters 


Oysters, bacon and sweetbreads are re- 
quired. Cut the bacon and sweetbreads 
into oyster-sized slices. Season all with salt, 
pepper and thyme. Dip the oysters and the 
sweetbreads into beaten egg, then roll in 
grated cracker crumbs. Thread oysters, 
sweetbreads and bacon on the skewer alter- 
nately. When skewer is full, fry in deep 
hot fat until brown. 

Serve with heated tomato catsup that has 
been seasoned with anchovy paste. Garnish 
with lemon slices and sprigs of parsley. 


Brochette of Lamb Kidneys 


Remove skin from kidneys and cut in 
half. Thread flat on a skewer. Broil quickly 
for an instant, using a hot flame. Remove 
from fire and season with salt, pepper and 
crushed mint leaves. Dip into any rich 
stock or gravy and coat thickly with cracker 
crumbs. Brush with melted butter and 
broil slowly until done. 

Serve with any meat sauce. 


Brochette of Lamb Chops 


Make a mixture of minced onions, mint 
leaves, lemon juice and melted butter in 
equal proportions. Season with nutmeg, 
pepper and salt and a bit of garlic. Soak 
some small loin or French lamb chops in 
this mixture for one hour. Drain and roll 


in cracker crumbs. Thread on a skewer and 
broil until done. Serve with any meat sauce. 


Brochette of Veal 

Cut some cold, cooked veal and baked 
ham into even-sized slices. Season veal with 
salt and pepper. Dip veal and ham into 
beaten egg and roll in grated cracker crumbs. 
Thread ham and veal alternately on a 
skewer and brown in deep hot fat. Serve 
with any meat sauce. 


Brochette of Chicken Livers 


Wash and dry livers and season with salt 
and pepper. Slightly broil or fry some slices 
of bacon. Cut bacon into pieces the same 
size as the livers. Thread alternately on 
a skewer. Roll in melted butter, then in 
cracker crumbs. Broil until livers are done. 

Serve on squares of toast with butter 
sauce, 

Brochette of Halibut 

Cut fish into pieces, two inches square. 
Steep for an hour in a mixture of equa- 
parts of olive oil and vinegar which has 
been seasoned with salt, pepper, thyme and 
chopped parsley. Place on a skewer alter- 
nately with slices of bacon. Arrange in a 
buttered baking dish. Pour some of the 
vinegar mixture over all and bake for thirty 
minutes until done. 

Serve with tartar sauce. 


Brochette of Veal Cutlets 


Cut some veal cutlets into pieces two 
inches square. Season with salt and pepper 
and thread on a skewer. Arrange in a baking 
dish and moisten with tomato sauce. Bake 
until done, basting frequently with tomato 
sauce, 

Serve with heated chili sauce. 


Brochette of Lobster 


Cut some boiled cold lobster meat into 
pieces. Soak in a mixture of salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and Worcestershire sauce for one 
hour. Drain and thread on a skewer alter- 
nately with the large head of a button 
mushroom. Roll in melted butter and 
cracker crumbs. Broil until brown. 

Serve with drawn butter sauce and garnish 
with lemon and parsley. 


Brochette of Turkey 
Season some even-sized pieces of light and 
dark meat of cold roasted turkey with salt 
and pepper. Dip in turkey gravy and roll 
in cracker crumbs. Thread on a skewer and 
fry until brown. Serve with turkey gravy. 
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The? 
Chatelaine’s Patchwork 


One of a series of traditional quilt patterns 


in actual size 





Why not use the dentifrice 
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YOu Aenitst : 

jum 
nall HEN you step from your dentist’s chair with 
a every tooth clean, and with gums which have 
diel the coral glow of health—then is the time to start 
irt, using Forhan’s. 

This dentifrice gives the health of the mouth double protection—for it 
helps to safeguard the gums as well as the teeth. 

When R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., was a practising dentist, he perfected a 
preparation for his own use in treating pyorrhea. The reputation of this 
treatment spread until it was used by dentists everywhere. Then the question 
naturally arose, “Patients need the daily benefits of this preparation — why 
not make its advantages a part of their hygiene in the home?” 

‘ Dr. Forhan succeeded in developing a combination of his preparation 

4 with ingredients which safely, thoroughly, cleansed the teeth. This was the 

| origin of Forhan’s, the dentifrice with a double pur- 

* pose. Used with massage at the time of brushing, 

a it helps give your gums that firmness which good 

a health demands. 

‘ Even the healthy mouth needs this excellent denti- 

a frice. It may enable you to keep the mouth of youth 

a far into middle age. 

. Forhan’s for the gums comes in two sizes—35¢ 
and 60¢—a few cents a tube more than the ordinary 
toothpaste, and exceedingly well worth it. Forhan’s 

tle Limited, Montreal. 
he 
lel 
iis i Any mouth may have pyorrhea 
ur 
or ? and at forty the odds are 
he : 
= 3 The W ind Blown Square 4 out of 5 
of 
a ‘ The Wind Blown Square is a sort of pastel blue that hints of lavender, or yellow 
5 ; topsy-turvy pattern originally pieced white with either blue-purple or olive-green. 9 
’ with “light and dark” prints. Of course This makes a block nine inchres square. 
re | harmonizing or analogous colors, such as Make cardboard cutting patterns from the 
. ; lavender and violet, buff and apricot, or squares and triangles here given. These do 
e i pink and rose, make the loveliest quilts, but not allow for seams, but should cut about for the gum S 
e. contrasting colors may also be used as one-quarter inch larger all around and 





peach and jade green, rose pink with a 


sewn back to the line of the pattern. 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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- Symphony in Perfume 
CREATED BY BOURJOIS 
Originators of famous “Ashes of Roses” 






N enthralling symphony in Perfume--- 

“Evening in Paris”... suggesting in its 
rapturous fragrance the pageant of lovely 
women... the life, the movement, the color 
that is Paris .. . the Paris of the haut-monde. 










Carrying with you its vibrant appeal to the 

senses, you enjoy the triumph of an exqui- 

site individuality ... the air of elegance im- 

maculate which is of Paris... fashion mis- 
tress of the world. 







_ Now awaiting your joyous dis- 

covery in the better shops... in 

_ striking amethyst blue, crystal 
ee : stoppered flasks. 










“EVENING in PARIS” 
BOURJOIS 
Poudre * Rouges * Compacts * Talcum 





To create a vivid personality 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED, MONTREAL 





Extra Dollars 


Would You Like to 
Earn Some? a 





You do not need experience in our work to be suc- 
cessful in securing new and renewal subscriptions 
to our four Magazines—MACLEAN’S .. . The 
CHATELAINE... MAYFAIR... and CAN- 
ADIAN HOMES & GARDENS. 


Learn how you may win Liberal Commissions, 
Cash Bonuses and Prizes in your spare time. 


Mail The Coupon Today 


OE ecb ces acce setecdessae cocesccccccce 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Desk B, Local Representatives Department, 
Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Tell me how I may earn money in my spare time by representing 
you in my community. 
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“Honeymoon Cottage’’ design for 
quilt or pillow. Material and pattern 
for twenty blocks, number 232 at 
$3.90. Material for the pillow is 
number 231 at 52 cents. 
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by 
Ruby Short 
McKim 


The Gentle Craft of Stitchery 


ATCHWORK has nothing to do with 

cross patches, but as Mrs. Wiggs 
used to say, it is “‘keepin’ the peace and 
doin’ away with scraps.”” You will love to 
do something pieced for the treasure chest, 
maybe several quilts that will be cherished 
for a generation or maybe just a precious 
“patchedy”’ pillow to start with. 

The Honeymoon Cottage has a quaint 
old-fashioned charm that appeals to all 
lovers of a squat, broad-eaved, little home 
with a wide, hospitable doorway and fire- 
place. It is delightfully made in two-color 
combinations, using a harmonizing print 
for the lawn. The materials consist of 
white muslin and a fine grade of fade proof 
gingham. The print is of very good quality 
also. A block is simple to piece, and when 
finished measures about twelve by fifteen 
inches. Twenty of the blocks set together 
with four-inch strips and six-inch border 
make a quilt about eighty-four by ninety 
inches. 

One block makes a clever pillow or stool 
top. A stool can be made at home by 
smoothly padding a board or shallow box 
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“Measuring 
Molly’’ is made 
of oilcluth. In- 
structions and 
materials are No. 
612 at 52 cents. 
Materials for the 
twine pocket are 
No. 613 at 25c. 
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and using wooden door stops, brass hooks, 
or large knobs for legs. The edge finish for 
such a stool is a headed ruffle of green or any 
other color used in the pieced top. 

Cutting pattern and chart for making 
the quilt block is order number 230 at 25 
cents. Material for piecing the quilt top 
and border is number 232 at $3.90. Material 
for pillow top and back is priced at 52 
cents. This is number 231. 


UMBER 238 is a Dutch memorandum 
pad. The work is not difficult. Small 
scraps of material which one usually keeps 
in the sewing-bag can be utilized in making 
the little Dutch girl’s clothes. The model 
shows her with a lace cap and underskirt, 





Dutch memorandum pad, 25 cents, 
ts easy for a little girl to make. 


gingham overskirt, and felt shoes. A little 
girl could easily make a number of the 
pads for her mother and friends. The model 
illustrated measures six by nine inches. This 
makes a convenient size to hang on your 
kitchen wall or near the telephone. For 
hanging, crochet a loop at the top of the 
pad with the same thread that is used for 
the embroidery. Number 238 includes wax 
patterns to stamp on your own bits of 
cloth, a string top memorandum pencil, 
note pad for apron, yarn for hair, and 
instructions for making. Priced at 25 
cents. 


UMBER 612 “‘Measuring Molly” makes 

decorative the family yardstick, while 

a foot rule may slip into her skirt band and 

a folded tape measure into her blouse. 
Continued on page 51 
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The Promise of Beauty 


Continued from page 43 


minutes daily to the cultivation and preser- 
vation of your natural beauty. 


N NEXT month’s Promise of Beauty I 
shall describe a new method of removing 


easy to use, and which discourages the hair 
from reappearing, 


The names of creams, oils, powders and 
rouges suggested in these articles will be given 
to our readers on application to Mab, care of 
this department. Directions for facial massage 


and for reducing in spots with illustrations for | 


the latter can be similarly obtained on pay- 
ment of ten cents. 


The Gentle Craft of Stitchery 


Continued from page 48 


Instructions and all materials for making 
her may be ordered as number 612 at 52 
cents. Materials include the new soft oil- 
cloth. 





The atiraciive Ivy Poi design shown 

at the right may be obtained as a 

transfer or stamped on one yard and 
two yard lengths of Peter Pan. 


HE twine pocket is even simpler to 

make. A child could place the gay 
patches on the marked pattern and secure 
them either with glue, or long, running 
stitches. It’s a cozy little red-roofed ivory 
house against an orange sky with green 
for grass and trees. The hospitable latch- 
string when pulled gives forth a welcome 
length of twine. It is order number 613 at 
25 cents for instructions and all materials. 


INALLY, there is a number which, 
perhaps more than any other, demon- 


strates the beauty of the gentle craft of | 


stitchery. A pot of twining ivy silhouetted 
against a window was the inspiration for 
this design, and really it is a happy thought. 
Peter Pan gingham in two values of green 
make the leaves on a chain stitch stem 
which grows with unnatural rapidity from 
a pot with a red or blue triangular border. 
You will agree that this combination of 
appliqué and stitches is a_ particularly 
pleasing one. Number 609 consists of two 
pairs of wax transfer designs of the ivy 
curtain design for 25 cents. Number 600A 
is a pair of sash curtains, one yard lengths, 
stamped on dimity with Peter Pan appliqué 
and threads to complete; price $1.82 post- 
paid. Number 600B is the same in full 
two-yard lengths for $2.60. 


Overhauling the Car in the Spring 


Continued from page 34 


vulcanized now and save money by having 
them done while your car is in the garage 
and save a lot of trouble with flat tires. 


When your wheels are being gone over, 
have your steering gear tightened, your 
headlights adjusted and tightened and 
your spare tire holder tightened. All these 
things will have been affected over the 
winter. Speaking of the spare tire, I think 
painting this is better than any tire cover. 
Water very often lodges in these covers, 
but if you paint the wheel with a regular 
rubber tire paint, it will be perfectly pro- 
tected. This, of course, any woman can 
do in a few minutes. 


The inside of your car is sure to need a 
little attention and it will freshen it up 
wonderfully if you take your vacuum 
cleaner and go over the upholstering thor- 
oughly and then sponge it with gasoline; 
lastly polish up the nickel or other fittings 
and the wood work. Fur coats, rugs and 
muddy shoes play havoc with the inside 
of your car, and it is nice to feel it is fresh 
and clean when we sport our spring outfits. 

Lastly, so that we have everything ship- 
shape, attend to the outside of our car. 
First the roof; give this one or two coats 
of auto top dressing, to preserve the finish 
and prevent the top from cracking. Look 
for small rust spots on the body of the car; 
these are likely to develop over the winter 


on the newest car and should be touched 
up with a little quick drying paint. Look 
particularly around the ledges of the win- 
dows and the edges of the mud guards and 
running boards. It is very important to 
give these careful attention for they seem 
to grow overnight and so spoil the appear- 
ance of your car. 

Does this seem a lot to undertake? If 
you read the foregoing over carefully, you 
will see how trivial a lot of the things really 
are. Any woman can handle a paint brush 
and most women like to tinker with a car 
in a small way, especially in the spring, 
and surely we can clean the inside and keep 
the outside polished. I assure you that 
you will be amply repaid later on if you 
give your car this thorough going over now 
and do not neglect even the small things 
which, if overlooked, may cause a great 
deal of trouble and expense later on. 

To be ready for anything, we should 
have our brakes and headlights tested by 
an official tester and carry our certificates 
with us, together with our driver’s license, 
our Motor Vehicle permit and, provided 
we are a member of the Ontario Motor 
League, our membership card. With our 
car in perfect running order, engine tuned 
up, body and parts checked over, we will | 
feel a new response to the touch and a new 
delight in driving. 

Farewell, winter. Hail, spring! 


The William Brymner painting ‘Early Moonrise in September” was 
reproduced in the February issue of The Chatelaine by kind permission 


of The National Gallery of Canada. 
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Hot FRoM THE OVEN 
AND FEATHERY LIGHT 





i 
| 


it’s the 

Cream of 
Tartar 

in Feoyal that does it 


Want to tease the appetites of your Sunday 
supper guests? Make biscuits! 


And make enough. For when they’re dimpled 
brown and tender-crusted... with a melt in your- 
mouth flavor —they’ve a way of disappearing! 


Biscuits are quick and easy — they bake in ten 
minutes. Just one thing to remember — the im- 
portance of your baking powder. 


The Cream of Tartar in Royal Baking Powder 
invariably makes your biscuits a delight to the 
most critical taste... gives them an unmistakable 
“quality” of flavor and of texture. 

This precious ingredient, Cream of Tartar, is 
a pure fruit product made from grapes. Doctors 
and food experts say Cream of Tartar is the 
most wholesome, the most dependable ingre- 
dient that can be used in a baking powder. For 
generations it has protected from failure the 


first biscuits of countless young housewives. 


For your next Sunday night supper have 
biscuits made from the Royal recipe. They'll 
come out of the oven feathery light . . . marvels 
of tender flakiness. Serve them piping hot... 
with butter and fresh, golden honey! 









Free Cook Book 


The famous Royal Cook 
Book, containing 350 tested 
recipes, valuable cooking 
suggestions and carefully 


planned menus. 
City 





STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED, Dept. 342 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
Please send me my copy of the Royal 
Cook Book, containing 350 recipes, 
ON ccctencnnetinininmaaaiaias 
PE 


____Province 










ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
BISCUITS: Sift together 2 
cups flour, 4 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder, 14 teaspoon 
salt. With steel fork, thor- 
oughly mix in 4 tablespoons 
shortening. Add 34 cup milk 
slowly to make soft dough, 
Roll or pat out with hands on 
floured board to about 14 inch 
thick: Cut with biscuit cutter, 
first dipped in flour. Place on 
slightly greased pan and bake 
in hot oven at 475°F. 10 to 12 
minutes. 
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$1X 
SHIPS AT 
YOUR SERVKE 


Six famous ships! Famous 
for their intimate, home- 
like atmosphere ... their 
fine and generous menus... 
their efficient but never 
obtrusive service. And by- 
words for steadiness! + + 


This traditional Cunard comfort 
and Cunard service is now avail- 
able to Cabin passengers at new 
low rates. Minimum cabin class 
rates from Montreal now only 
$130 to North British Ports, $135 
to the Channel Ports. ¢Special 
reduction of 12% on round 
trip Cabin Class bookings in the 
ten off-season months. Tourist 
Third Cabin rates also adjusted. 


Weekly sailings to Evrope 
from Montreal (and Quebec), 
from April 26th onwards. 


Cunard Line Offices at 230 Hos- 
pital St., Montreal,and inToron- 
to, Saint John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Vancouver, or book 
through any steamship agent. 


—S“CUNARD 


cr CANADIAN SERVICE 





CABIN + TOURIST THIRD CABIN + THIRD CLASS 
a BAAS at ORV AAD! DA I IO NESE 22 eT ADA EEBOR TON STAI Hs SABRE 
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Did the thought ever occur to you that you might 
profitably use your spare time? 

We will pay you handsomely to render a service to 
the members of your community. 

It is being done by dozens of other people in other 
towns just like yours. 

Surely what another can do, you can, at least, try. 


You do not place yourself under any obligation by 
asking us to send you complete details. 


Local Representatives Department, Desk CC, 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING CC., Toronte 2, Ont. 


Please tell me how I can make money in my spare time. 
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Suet P uddings of Old England 


Wholesome and deliciously satisfying 
for wintry days 


by ETHYL DARK 


EN boarding schools still had 
the Squeers’ slant on the menu, 
stories were often told of school 

dinners which commenced with “good 
wholesome”’ suet pudding served before the 
meat and vegetables with the idea, presum- 
ably, of partially satisfying young appetites 
and preventing too much consumption of 
meat, which was much more expensive. 

However, suet puddings, properly made, 
are wholesome, digestible and satisfying. 
Children usually like them and it is a good 
way to get the necessary amount of fat into 
them. As dessert after a fish or vegetable 
dinner suet pudding is very acceptable, par- 
ticularly to the men folk. 

Suet puddings, perhaps more than almost 
any other kind of food, must be carefully 
made and particularly well cooked, but now 
that we are using our coal stoves it costs no 
more to use the heat for dishes requiring 
long cooking. 

A few points must be observed about the 
preparation of suet puddings. The suet 
must be very fresh, stale suet gives a tallowy 
taste to the pudding; and while it is more 
work to buy it in the piece and put it 
through the chopper yourself, the result 
repays the effort. Buy beef suet, chop it 
finely, or put it through a mincing machine 
if preferred, then dredge lightly with flour. 
Handle all ingredients lightly, have the 
water boiling before putting the pudding in, 
keep the pudding covered while cooking by 
the constant addition of boiling water. It isa 
good idea to keep a kettle full of boiling 
water by the side of the pudding pan from 
which to replenish it. If the pudding goes 
off the boil it will be sad, heavy and in- 
digestible. 


Plain Suet Pudding 


This is served with roast or boiled meat. 
1 pound of flour, 6 ounces of chopped suet, 
salt to taste. Chop suet finely, after freeing 
it from skin; mix with flour, make into 
smooth paste with milk or water, as pre- 
ferred. Tie pudding in floured cloth, or 
place in buttered basin and boil 214 to 3 
hours. If this is made in a long shape it can 
be cut into slices when cooked, and browned 
before serving. 

The above can be made into dumplings, 
boiled, then added to soup or stew just 
before serving. 


Beefsteak and Kidney Pudding 


Two pounds of steak, 2 sheep kidneys. 
Make suet crust, mixed with milk, in the 


proportion of 6 ounces of suet to 1 pound 
of flour. 

Line basin with crust; cut up meat and 
kidneys; sprinkle lightly with flour, pepper 
and salt; place alternate layers of steak and 
kidney until dish is full. Add a little water; 
cover over with crust, pressing edges well 
together; place saucer over the top. Then 
wring out cloth in hot water, tie up basin 
and boil for 3 hours, keeping covered with 
boiling water. Cook this pudding in a basin 
from which it can be served. 


Boiled Apple Pudding 


Make suet crust to directions previously 
given, using the following proportions: 1 
pound of flour, 5 or 6 ounces of beef suet, 1 
pint of water, salt to taste. For a moderate 
size pudding 34 to 1 pound will be enough. 
Butter a basin; line with some of the paste; 
pare, core and cut apples into slices; fill 
basin; sugar to taste and cover with crust 
and a saucer. Tie up in cloth wrung out of 
boiling water; boil from 14% to 2!% hours, 
according to size. 


Fig Pudding 


Two pounds of figs, 1 pound of suet, 14 
pound of flour, 4 pound of bread crumbs, 
2 eggs and milk. Cut figs in small pieces; 
grate bread finely; chop suet finely. Mix 
together. Add flour and eggs, well beaten, 
and sufficient milk to form stiff paste. 
Butter mold or basin; press pudding in 
closely; cover with saucer; tie down with 
cloth and boil three hours. Serve with milk 
sauce. 


Lemon Pudding 


Half pound of suet, 34 pound of bread 
crumbs, 2 small lemons, 6 ounces of sugar, 
4 pound of flour, 2 eggs and milk. Mix 
suet—finely chopped, bread crumbs, sugar 
and flour well together; add lemon peel 
chopped finely and juice strained. Add well- 
beaten eggs and sufficient milk to make 
thick batter. Put in well-buttered mold 
and boil 31% hours. 


Roly Poly Pudding 


Make suet crust as previously directed. 
Roll out on floured board to a fair thickness. 
Spread with any kind of jam, leaving a small 
margin round the edge, roll round, tie up in 
floured cloth and boil 2 to 3 hours. Make 
quite sure that all the jam is inside the 
pudding before tying up. 
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THE DOMESTIC WORKSHOP 


A Department which seeks out and investigates for the housekeeper 


new equipment of Canadian manufacture 


Conducted by VERA E. WELCH 


HE other day I went into a house 
which still possessed—and used—a 


copper. It was a burly, capable 
looking affair, carefully whitened over and 
wearing the self-satisfied air of one whose 
life had been long and useful. The bars of 
the little grating at its base were rusted, 
but the hearth was swept clean of any 
lingering ashes. A copper stick leaned 
negligently in the corner, for it was Thurs- 
day. 
At the opposite side of the room—it 
would be called a scullery across the Atlantic 
was a thing of ponderous proportions. It 
stood fully six feet high—two sleek wooden 
rollers framed in six feet of iron, with a 
handle which made loud lamentation as the 
sheets and the blankets and the pillow slips 
and the tablecloths were fed through the 
rollers. I didn’t see it working, since it was 





The Easy suction-type no-wringer 
washer disposes of eight pounds of 
clothes in remarkably short order. 


Thursday, but I heard every shriek and 
groan of that mangle, for I knew one like it 
once, and the breed is all the same. 


In the corner of the “scullery,” in- 
congruously enough, stood one of the newest 
model electric washing machines, as yet 
unused but gleaming with suppressed vi- 
tality. 

It was an astonishing find to come upon 
in a Canadian city house in the year 1930. 
But there they were, the mangle, the copper 
and the copper stick, challenging with their 
substantial ugliness and their air of un- 
changing permanence, the ‘“‘new-fangled” 
inventions” of progress. 

The house, I learned from the lady who 
owned it, was an old one; had, in fact, been 
built for her grandmother who, newly 
arrived from England, had insisted upon 
having a copper built in and a mangle in- 
stalled, in order that she might carry on 
laundry operations in the good, old tra- 
ditional manner, as her mother and her 
mother’s mother had done before her. 

But now the mistress of the household 
had decided to depart from the ways of 
tradition and take unto herself an electric 
washer. And I know that when next 
Monday she puts the wash through its new 
paces, the scullery’s ancient relics will be 
definitely relegated to the past. 

When I examined the washer she had 
bought I began to be of the belief that this 
was a model worth waiting for. It is one of 
the newest on the Canadian market and, in 
fact, has only just begun to be manufactured 
here. It has, of course, already won its spurs 
in the United States market and United 
States models of it have also been sold here 
with great success. jut now the Easy 
Washer Company find that sales justify 


their manufacturing the washer in Canada. 

It is an improved suction no-wringer type, 
more compact and lower in height than 
previous similar Easy models. It is designed 
for use, if necessary, in the smallest of | 
kitchens and is equipped with very simply 
operated safety controls. A feature of the 
machine is its superior washing capacity of 
eight pounds of clothes. 

The suction of vacuum principle has, of 
course, proved thoroughly efficient in many 
washer models. At the touch of a lever the 
three suction cups in the interior of the 
washer move up and down and around sixty- 
six times a minute, rising clear of the 
clothes at the crest of each upward move- | 
ment and flushing air, soap and water back | 
and forth through the clothes. 

Eight pounds of clothes are washed clean | 
very speedily by this system, and then is the | 
time to use the other compartment of the 
new washer—the Easy Damp Dryer. You 
know, of course, that the damp dryer is 
taking the place of the wringer in most of 
the newer type washers. It has proved so 
very practical and is a marvelous time and 
clothes saver. The centrifugal damp dryer 
with which the Easy washer is equipped 
whirls the water out of a whole tubful of 
clothes in less than two minutes, leaving 
them neither distorted, creased, nor button- 
less, but evenly damp-dried and ready for 
the line. More moisture is taken out of the 
clothes by this process and it is possible to 
dry them afterwards upon an indoor line so 
that they are ready for ironing the same 
day. 

The advantages of the dryer are un- 
deniable. Bulky things like blankets and 
pillows which will not go through a wringer 
(unless it is cast upon the stalwart propor- | 
tions of my old friend the mangle), are | 
easily handled. Ironing also is easier | 
because the clothes are free from deep, hard 
creases. If the washer is used in the kitchen 
where there are no washtubs, the dryer can | 
be made to assume the character of rinsing | 
tubs also. 

The dryer and the washer have been con- 
sidered as separate entities in the designing. 
This means, of course, that they may both 
be used at one and the same time. While 
the first batch of clothes is rinsing or | 
drying, a second may be started in the 
washer. Incidentally, the Easy washer is by | 
no means confined to the “‘electrical’’ home. | 
For houses which are not equipped with | 
current, it is obtainable with a four-cycle 
gasoline motor. 





Continued on page 55 











The Cleveland Elevating Clothes Dryer 
provides an overhead system of drying 
clothes within a limited area. 
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And Far 
Handier 
Than Older 
Ways!!! 


Here is the most useful 
Waxed Tissue pack- 
age you've ever seen. 



















This new pack contains 
75 sheets of silver 
white waxed tissue. 
Through the top of 
the pack is a metal 
oo for hanging on 
the wall. Inside, the 
tissue is held in an 
ingenious grip so that 
you can withdraw one 
sheet at a time by 
were reaching out 
with one hand. 


“Presto-Pack” thus be- 
comes the handiest of 
all kitchen aids. 


You will wonder how 
you ever managed 
without it. 


APPLEFORD PAPER 
PRODUCTS LIMITED 
HAMILTON - ONT, 


Canada 


in the 


Great War 


By MAJOR GEORGE A. DREW 


Copies are still available at 
two cents per copy (cash with 
order). 

On orders for 200 or more, 
a special imprint may be ar- 
ranged for, indicating by whom 
the distribution is being made, 
at an extra cost of one cent per 
copy. 


Copies are now available at 
10 cents per copy (cash with 
order); $7.50 per 100 or $50.00 
per 1,000. 

On orders for 200 or more, 
a special imprint may be ar- 
ranged for, indicating by whom 
the distribution is being made, 
at no extra cost. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


153 University Avenue 


Her Education 
Without Music 


You are planning that your little girl 
will be accomplished—let her have the 
advantage of a good piano! The 
Mason & Risch is made in many 
models—one for every home and every 
income—and every instrument pure 
and rich in tone. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


230 Yonge St. 


Toronto, Ontario 
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little girls who every night at bed- 

time deliberately leave their dolls 
and toys lying on top of the cupboard, under 
a chair, on the window-sill—anywhere ex- 
cept in bed? You didn’t? Well, there are! 
And there the poor things sit and shiver all 
night in the most awkward positions, with 
never a thing for company except the pale 
cold moon. 

Your Annabel or Rosemary, I expect, is 
very differently treated. I can just see her 
being tucked up carefully and hushed to 
sleep. But does she like going to bed? That 
depends, I dare say, on the kind of bed you 
put her in. You really can’t expect a fas- 
tidious baby to like sleeping in a broken- 
down shoe box, or a bed that has belonged to 
all sorts of other toys. A pretty-looking 


Di you know that there are many 
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Diagram 2. Pattern of hood for cradle, 

showing deep hem wiih two rows of sitiching 

allowing for frill and hem through which 

basket handle is run, and two rows of shirring 

around the round edge which is to be gathered 
on to back of basket. 


cradle is such fun to make, and so long as 
Annabel doesn’t see what ordinary things it 
is actually made from, she will be delighted 
with it. ; 

The materials needed are very simple— 
just an empty fruit basket, clean and un- 
damaged; a piece of smooth cardboard for 
the bottom of the basket; some material 
with which to line the basket and another 
piece of material that is very dainty for the 
outside flounce and hood; some strong 
cotton goods for a mattress cover and some- 
thing like grass or cotton wool with which 
to stuff it; a little pink satin ribbon for a 
bow, and of course, thread and needles, a 
pair of scissors, a hammer and a screw driver. 

You are almost sure to have a scrap bag 
in the house and in it you will be able to 
find a piece of some kind of material suitable 
for a lining—sateen, perhaps. Suppose you 
are able to find some pale pink sateen and a 
piece of pale-blue flowered muslin for the 
flounce and hood. Under the flowered 
muslin you would have to have a little 
petticoat of white cotton or some such 
material, in order that the wooden basket 
would not show through the flounce. Pink 
and blue is a pretty combination, but it is 
by no means the only one possible. Perhaps 
you would prefer pink and white or blue and 
white, or pale yellow and lavender, with a 
big lavender satin bow. Perhaps, instead of 
the muslin, you will be able to find taffeta in 
your scrap bag or crépe de Chine. In that 
case you probably will not need the under- 
petticoat at all. 

Whatever you are able to dig up, how- 
ever, the directions for making this cradle 
are the same, and if you find them difficult 
to follow, you can most likely enlist the help 
of mother or some other grown-up member 





When completed, the cradle is fit for a princess doll herself 


iikinn Dell’, Cradl- 


With the aid of a fruit basket and the 
family scrap bag 


by JEAN WYLIE 


of the family. The result will be a cradle fit 
for a princess. 


First Steps 


REMOVE carefully the handle from the 
basket, and keep it to be used later for 
the hood. 

See that the basket is quite clean both 
inside and outside. 

Smooth with sandpaper any very rough 
or splintery places. 


Lining the Basket 


To estimate the amount of material re- 
quired for the lining, measure one and a 
half times around the top of the basket — 
this for the length. For the width, measure 
the depth of the basket and add four inches. 

Having cut the goods to the required 
measurements, sew together the two ends 
on the wrong side. 

Run two rows of shirring, half an inch 
apart, and two inches from the edge along 
one side of the goods. 

Space the shirrings evenly. 

Place the lining inside the basket with the 


shirrings at the upper edge, allowing a two- 
inch overlap at the top, and two inches to 
lie along the floor of the basket. 

Turn the overlap over the edge of the 
basket and sew it down securely with a 
strong thread and large needle by stitching 
over and under the slat that runs around 
the outside edge of the basket. 

Lay the cardboard on the table, stand the 
basket upon it, and trace around its outline 
with a pencil. Cut the cardboard one- 


quarter inch smaller all the way around. 


than the pencil outline, and insert it in the 
bottom of the basket. This cardboard lining 
is to keep the cotton lining in place, and to 
act as a lining for the bottom of the basket. 


Making the Hood 


Arrange the handle of the basket in the 
position and at the height you wish it to be 
when finished. With a tape measure, meas- 
ure around the handle from one side of the 
basket to the other, one and a half times. 
This for the width of the hood. (See dia- 
gram). For the length, measure from the 
centre top o: the handle straight out hori- 
zontally, and with a sharp angle turn down 





Diagram 1. 


Sketch of basket showing: 1. 


Method by which lining overlap is stitched 
on to outer edge of basket. 2. Measuring 
handle for hood. $8. Measuring from the 
centre of handle out (horizontally) and with 
right angle down to edge of back of basket. 
4. Basket handles pushed through between the 
outer wall and upper binding of basket, 
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to the edge of the centre back of the basket, 
and allow two inches extra for hems. (See 
diagram). When the hood has been cut out 
it should be like diagram number 2. On the 
straight edge of the goods, turn a hem wide 
enough to allow for the handle to be in- 
serted, and a frill at edge. (See diagram 
number 2). Run two rows of shirring around 
the round edge, or back of hood. Bind the 
basket handle with a strip of cotton, or 
make it quite smooth with sandpaper to 
prevent the rough edges from catching and 
making holes in the hood material. 

Run the handle through the broad hem of 
the hood material. 

Insert the ends of the basket handles on 
either side between the outer wall and 
upper binding of basket—slits in the lining 
overlap having been cut to allow the 
handles to pass through—and push them 
down to the required height. If necessary, 
fasten the ends of the handle to the lower 
edge of basket with short tacks. 

Adjust the shirring over the handle. 

Gather the shirring threads of the hood 
back, and adjust to fit tightly around the 
back upper edge of basket. Catch the 
shirring in place by sewing to lining overlap. 

Sew a small satin bow on top of hood 
(handle). 


The Petticoat and Outer Flounce 


If the goods for the outer flounce are 
transparent it is necessary, in order to 
prevent the rough basket from showing 
through, to put on a _ petticoat before 
attaching the outer flounce. This is done by 
tacking a piece of white or colored cotton to 
the lining overlap along the top edge of 
basket. The amount of material required is 
once the circumference of the basket in 
length, and the depth of basket plus half an 
inch (for hem) in width. 


The Outer Flounce 


Cut the outer flounce one and a half 
times the circumference in length, and 
depth plus one and a quarter inches in 
width. 

Join the ends together on the wrong side. 

Turn one-quarter inch hem along the top 
and bottom of goods, using a running stitch 
at top. 

Quarter of an inch below top hem run a 
row of stitching. 

Draw the two top rows of stitching, and 
space the shirrings evenly to fit the upper 
edge of the basket exactly. 

Catch the top line of shirring lightly along 
the top of the basket, allowing the ruffled 
edge to stand one-quarter of an inch above 
the basket edge. 


Making the Mattress 


Cut a paper pattern the size of the 
basket bottom. 

Using paper pattern, cut two thicknesses 
of material one-quarter of an inch larger all 
the way around than the pattern. 

Cut a long strip of material about two 
inches wide and a little longer than the 
circumference of lower edge of basket. Join 
the ends, and set its edges to the edges of 
the twaoval pieces, leaving one opening. 

Turn the shell inside out, and French 
seam. 

Stuff the shell firmly. Sew up the hole. 

With a large darning needle and black 
darning wool make five tufts, one at each 
corner and one in the centre. 
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world of reality. If they do not tell the 
truth they discover no one will believe them 
at all, and so, unless the overactive imagina- 
tion is emphasized by calling it lying, or by 
an adult’s bright remarks that the child will 
surely be a playwright when he grows up, 
it does not persist. 


It is difficult for the child to regain his 
position in a coterie, once it is lost; so when 
parents find their children coming in with 
bigger and brighter stories they will have to 
size up the situation, judge whether they 
are true or not, and if true, believe them 
implicitly. But do not be so foolish as the 
mother who, on finding sand in the sugar 
which her boy brought home, insisted that 
the grocer put it there, in spite of all he 
could say to the contrary, just because she 
was sure her boy would not tell a lie. If 
the tall tale is adjudged untrue, the parent 
can then enter into the spirit of the joke, 
laugh, and say, ‘Now isn’t that funny!” 
And mother nicknames the bright kid 
“Sandy” ever after. Your child, however, 
will realize that you know what he told you 
was not true. But he will also be quick 


enough to see that you appreciate his point 
of view, and his esteem for you will grow. 
In the home there should be absolute faith 
or absolute disbelief, depending on in- 
dividual circumstances. 
child wiil determine 
adopt. 

Up to four or five, the child’s play of 
imagination, his flights of fancy, do not 
worry us much, but after that we start to 
worry from the moral standpoint. Through 
stories and reading we can give him the 
opportunity of arriving at conclusions as to 
what is reality and what is not. Gradually 
he will come to discriminate. At first the 
discrimination will show itself in endeavor 
to establish make-believe as real. Later he 
distinguishes definitely between real and 


which attitude to 


The age of the} 





fancied experiences, and is apt to brand a| 


younger child, still in the throes of im- 
aginative experience, as a_prevaricator. 
But, until he reaches the stage where you 
are sure the distinction is clear in the 
child’s mind, no moral significance can be 
attributed to his stories when they depart 
from the essence of the truth and enter the 
realm of fancy. 


The Domestic Workshop 


Continued from page 53 


RYING clothes after they have been 

washed and the surplus moisture re- 
moved, has always provided quite a problem 
in weather which freezes or blows gusts of 
rain through the back yard. Especially is it 
difficult when there is small space within the 
house or apartment for indoor drying. The 
clothes horse went out of fashion along with 
ample housing space, and in the present day 
of breakfast-nooks and bed-nooks, there 
often isn’t a nook left for several yards of 
half-dry washing. 

The Cleveland Elevating Clothes Dryer 
provides for this very lack by furnishing an 
overhead system of drying within a limited 
area. It has a capacity of thirty-six feet of 
drving space, carried by eighteen horizontal 
bars radiating from a single point. In so 
far as that is concerned, the device is not 
new. The value of the wall dryer has been 
known and appreciated for many years 
But the Cleveland ciothes dryer has the 
additional merit of being adjustable. 

The eighteen bars, each two feet in 
length, elevate up or down on a shaft four 
feet in length extending downward from the 
ceiling. Thus, when putting clothes on the 
dryer, the bars are within easy reach, but 
when you have finished a few turns of a 
handle at the base of the shaft, sends the 
bars up to the ceiling, where the damp 
clothes are suspended entirely out of the 
way, but getting the full benefit of the 
room’s heat. 

For the small kitchen, and for the large 
one too, where the wash is not too heavy, 
this device provides ideal drying and airing 
facilities. 





Two useful aids in the task of dish 
washing—the Androck drainer and 
dryer. 





A new potato pot with a lock lid 
specially designed to prevent scalding. 


WO useful gadgets for that least liked of 

all household tasks are the Androck 
dish drainer and dish dryer. Both are ad- 
mirable labor and china savers. The first is 
made entirely of wire—-strong, and of ample 
proportions. In it dishes are held upright for 
rinsing and a silverware basket at one end is 
large enough for convenient use. 

The dryer is especially adapted for use on 
the drainboard of a sink. A box-like frame 
of heavy charcoal tinplate contains a stand- 
ard plate rack which is merely hinged to the 
frame in order to permit thorough cleaning. 
Silverware is placed upright in a separate 
basket attached to the rack. 

Distaste for dish-washing is rather a case 
of giving a dog a bad name. Its unsavory 
reputation relies solely upon its dismal past, 
and nowadays, always providing there is 
plenty of hot water and soap chips, it is by 
no means the bogey it was once considered. 


SS sss 


"THERE is just one other kitchen help I 
should like to mention, and that is the 
new style potato pot made by Duro Alu- 
minum Limited. It is for large scale cooking 
operations, but there are plenty of families 
who would find its six-quart capacity none 
too vast for their needs. 

This pot has an easy-pouring lip and a 
sunken cover, but its chief point of interest 
is its lock lid. This special feature is de- | 
signed to prevent scalding the hands when | 
pouring steaming liquid—an _ operation 
which painful experience has taught most 
of us to perform with the utmost delicacy. 
In this case, the handle locks the lid tightly 
while you are pouring, thus avoiding all 
possibility of scalding. The handle is made 
of heavy tinned wire with an ebonized wood 


grip. 











this popularity of the 
girl less stunning 
than she / 


Happy is the girl who has found the 
simple secret for having soft, white, 
lovely hands. You may easily attain 

this charm. Use Campana’s Italian 
Balm. Its daily application 
prevents roughness, redness, 

chapping; whitens, softens, One 
week’s use will convince the 
most skeptical. 


































Hands often seem wrinkled 
and old when the skin has 
lost the natural oil that 

keeps it soft and flexible. 

Campana’s Italian Balm 

sinks right into the pores 
and restores the needed 
moisture, 


When the skin of the 
face is dry, this sooth- 
ing balm makes it 
fresh, smooth and 
attractive. Men use 
a drop on the 
brus when 
shaving. Gener- 
ous size bottle 
35e at your 


druggist. 


Send 2c for free sample, to 
Campana Corporation Ltd., 
468 King St. West, Toronto 


CAMPANA’S 


ITALIAN 


PREVENTS AND HEALS CHAPPED SKIN 
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Peter Pan Fabrics _ 
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ARIS says “Borders”. The masters of Style, 

who have created the all-conquering vogue 
of the New Silhouette, have found an added 
grace in finishing off the flare of the longer 
skirt with colorful decorative designs of the 
same material. The effect is chic, smart, truly 
Parisian. 
Peter Pan Bordered Fabrics have been Paris-designed 
for the specific purpose of accentuating the charm 
of the New Silhouette Gloriously lovely, guaran- 
teed tubfast, these famous fabrics are a year 


ahead in style. 
FREE 


Nisbet € Auld, Limited take pleasure in 
offering 30 free samples of Peter Pan, together 
with colored fashion pictures illustrating 
the new dresses. 


NISBET & AULD, LIMITED, 
34 Wellington St. West, Toronto. 











Send me 30 samples of Peter Pan, with colored fashion pictures FREE 
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Gray Hair 


Cheated Her Out 
of the Job 
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Now Comb Away Grey 
This Easy Way 


HY endure the handicap of Gray 

Hair? Just comb Kolor-Bak through 

your hair and watch the gray dis- 
appear. Kolor-Bak is a clean, colorless, 
scientific liquid that leaves the hair lus- 
trous and full of life. The one bottle does 
for blonde, auburn, brown, black. Already 
hundreds of thousands of women and men 
have used it. 


Make This Test 


Test Kolor-Bak on our guarantee that if it doesn’t 
make you look ten years younger your money will 
be refunded any time you ask. Get it from any 


drug or department store today. 


Kolor-Bak 


Imparts Color to Gray Hair 





For Marking Househcld Linens. 


Sanitation, economy, identifi- 
eation of ownership, all demand 
that your new household linens 
be marked with their user's 
name. For generations CASH’S 
have been known as the 
neatest, safest way to 
Sq. mark all household 
ai =) linen. They are per- 
‘A manent, 
, = and very economical. 
se RIAL OFFER 

Send 10c. for one dozen of your 
own first name woven in fast 

thread on fine cambric tape. 
‘from your dealer or write 


23. Cash Inc. 


150 Grier St., 
Belleville, Ont. 


easy to sew 


A Smart Spring Hat 


This smart looking hat is one of the 
advanced styles shown for next Spring, 
and was selected from Hallam’s new 
Fashion Book of Ladies’ Wearing 
Apparel. This Book will be gladly 
mailed free to any of our readers on 
request by writing to the 


Hallam Mail Order Corp’n, Limited 
216 Hallam Building, Toronto, Ontario 












| which is present. 
| dragon. 
| book, but immediately you conjure it up in 
|various guises, with a mouth shooting 
! tongues of flame, nostrils ejecting smoke, 
|eyes shining malevolently. You can even 


Imagination 
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by 
Frances Lily 
Johnson 


What of Y our Child ? 


Without imagination, sympathy and understanding 


HAT is this imagination which 

many parents and teachers de- 

plore in children because it so 
often verges on that adult abhorrence, an 
untruth? As it is quite impossible to 
imagine about events outside our know- 
ledge and experience, the only form im- 
agination can take is that of combining old 
experiences into new ones so that new 
meanings and uses are added. Thus, 
imagination is really the faculty of thinking 
about former experiences in a new way. It 
was graphically explained once by a negro 
preacher who told his congregation: “If you 
say a lion roars, that’s a fact. If you talk 
about a rooster crowing on a fence, that’s a 
fact. But if you say you saw a lion sitting 
on a fence and crowing like a rooster, that’s 
imagination.” 

There is not even any distinction between 
the ways in which old and young think, 
because we must all think about something 
either absent or present. In other words, 
we have to unite past with present ex- 
periences to make a cohesive whole, but we 
can think about an absent object in many 
more ways than we can think about one 
For instance, think of a 
You never saw one except in a 


think of it as attacking you. All this 
because someone suggested to you to think 
of a dragon and you commenced to use your 
imagination, embodying in one picture all 
the delineations of that mythical creature 
you had met with in the past. 

Children can make this type of thinking 
so vividly realistic that the event actually 
seems to occur. The child then comes to 
believe the thing happened in real life and 
not in his imagination. The adult, on the 
other hand, brings reason to bear, and is 
apt to accuse the child of fabrications when 
the difference between them lies in their 
methods of arriving at conclusions. The 
child has still to learn what people consider 
real and what they consider not real. The 
adult is supposed to have learned to dis- 
tinguish the difference between them. 

The normal child’s imaginative activity 
begins to grow at the age of two, and 
reaches its greatest development at six years 
of age. After that period of life it wanes in 
most people. The child who does not dis- 
play a lively imagination during these 
years is very rarely met, and when found is 


would be non-existent 


uninteresting, if not actually of sluggish 
intellect; though because he is inactive, he 
is easier to manage than the highstrung, 
imaginative child. He is, however, in- 
variably slow at carrying out instructions, 
even though he understands what he is 
told; while the imaginative child, picturing 
concretely in his mind what he is to do, 
acts intelligently and effectively. 

During the years two to six, parents 
should supply plenty of materials for im- 
aginative play. Boys will express a desire 
for cowboy suits, Indian suits, fireman 
suits, and once procuring them will project 
themselves into the character portrayed and 
try to live up to it. In one instance I saw 
three boys play at fire-fighting for three 
days, using raincoats and rubber boots as a 
uniform and a wagon as a reel. Girls love 
to dress up and impersonate mother, an 
aunt or older sister, and it is remarkable 
how true to life their take-offs of their 
elders can be. Even at a very tender age 
one can see with what delight the baby 
pulls on a hat belonging to another and 
laughs with satisfaction at the rather 
ridiculous result achieved. All children love 
to play at keeping house, telling off in- 
dividual members of the group to be father, 
mother or baby. Here we see from their 
behavior at work and play the manifold 
activities of their imagination. It is through 
dramatic impersonations of others, mo- 
tivated by a lively imagination, that the 
child comes to sense his world most in- 
timately. He seeks to live through the 
experiences of others, and thereby gains a 
sympathy for his fellows which only comes 
from projecting himself into their lives. 

Without imagination, sympathy and 
understanding would be non-existent, as it 
is only by putting ourselves into other 
people’s places that it is possible to arrive 
at any idea of their feelings. Imagination, 
then, can make life easier if it helps to 
avoid misunderstandings, and through it the 
parent can acquire the viewpoint of the 
child, the teacher of his pupil, the rich man 
of Lazarus, and comprehension of the 
difficulties opens the way to help. 


OST of us fail to appreciate how real 

the child’s world of make-believe is to 
him and how essential it is to his happiness, 
or we would enter more thoroughly into the 
spirit of the game and pretend with him 
when he is a roaring lion or a fierce tiger. 
Many children live a different life each day. 
I know one boy who, when he came down 


to breakfast would say, “I’m your little 
monkey today and my name is Beppo,” or 
“I’m your little bear today and my name is 
Bruin.”” Then throughout the day, the play 
continued. The mother in this case was wise 
enough to realize that this was her child’s 
way of increasing his knowledge concerning 
living things of which he had heard or read, 
and used the dramatization to teach him 
about the animals he imitated, thus sharpen- 
ing his observation of animal habits and 
customs, and retaining his interest in them. 

One reason why a child does not need 
elaborate toys is that he can be whatever he 
wishes or have whatever he wants, once his 
imagination runs free. Toys, then, become 
only symbols on which to build whatever 
the child wishes by use of his imagination. 
Some children do not even need _ these 
symbols, but can conjure up objects and 
persons to use in play. One child I know, 
lacking child companions, talked to a toy 
broom as if it were a person. Many children 
have imaginary companions to whom they 
give names and with whom they play con- 
tinuously. In some instances these com- 
panions grow up with the child. Sometimes 
there is a whole family of imaginary people 
and they and their exploits will be described 
in great detail. There is no harm in this 
kind of companionship unless the child 
begins to blame his imaginary friends for 
his own misdeeds, when his fallacy must be 
pointed out. 

One thing for parents to remember is 
that, if your child gives you his confidence 
in regard to his imaginary companions, it 
should be kept inviolate and never on any 
account be betrayed. 


HE passive type of imagination as dis- 

played in day dreams and reverie is 
responsible for our literature, art and music, 
the cultural creations which help to make 
life worth while. The ability to reassemble 
experiences in new and ludicrous wholes is 
the basis of all the humor which lightens 
life’s serious moments. The child, therefore, 
should not be rudely interrupted when en- 
gaged in such pursuits. It is only when he 
finds in day dreams the sole outlet for his 
activity, making them conpensate for a 
failure to meet the concrete demands of 
life, losing the distinction between reality 
and fancy, and dwelling always in a make- 
believe world, that imagination becomes a 
serious problem. But even then there is a 
regulator, for children soon find that day 
dreams are no substitute for action in the 
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She became silent. Why did she obey 
him? She hated him for making her do it; 
and then, for consolation, told herself that 
she was merely obeying him because if she 
agitated him, he would drive into a ditch. 

They sped on recklessly for twenty min- 
utes or more. The car was like a human 
being, ducking and dodging. The driver’s 
aim was obvious—-he was confusing his 
tracks, and he evidently knew the country 
he was in. But in spite of all the twisting 
and turning, Freda calculated that they 
were not far short of twenty miles from the 
spot where they had met the constable. 
There was now no sign of the car that had 
been pursuing them. 

The young man was evidently satisfied 
that they had shaken it off. His features 
relaxed, the speed slackened, and they 
purred along quietly through a sudden 
wonderful quietness. The smell of water 
rose, faintly tanged with sea. Rushes and 
low bushes surrounded them. And again, 
the windmills. 

“Near the end now,” 
“You must be tired.” 

“IT don’t need your sympathy,’ 
turned. 

“Sorry ! 
“You see, it isn’t real sympathy.” 

“P’r’aps not. But why shoot it at sight?” 

“If it was real, you’d never nave taken 
me away like this.” 

“My need made me take you away like 
this!” 

“What about my need?” 

“Afraid, at the moment, 
greater.” 

“Well, 


said the young man. 


she re- 


mine was 


that’s certainly possible. You 
acted as anybody would, after all, who 
wanted to save his skin. Perhaps if I’d 
killed somebody, I’d want to run away, 
too—only I honestly think I’d stay and 
face it. Still,” she went on, “it isn’t your 
running away that I’m up against—it’s the 
way you’re doing it, and the way you're 
pretending to be sympathetic, and toe de me 
services.” 

“This is the first moment I’ve pretended 
to be sympathetic,”” be reminded her. 

‘“‘Well—what about that service you were 
going to do me?” 

“T did it.” 

“When? I didn’t notice!” 

“Then you are tired,’”’ he smiled, ‘‘or you 
would have. Tell me something. Of course, 
you hate me, but do you think I’m fairly 
smart?” 

“T’ll give you credit for that!” 

“Thanks. Then don’t you think I could 
have fooled that constable without ad- 
mitting that I had a girl with me?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, it was a complete give-away! I 
don’t say I wasn’t in a tight corner, but I 
could have wriggled out of it a bit better if 
I’d wanted to. Instead I gave ’em a clue 
that you were with me—because, of course, 
when that chap and the constable start 
putting two and two together they’ll spot 
who I was—and now they’ll know you’re 
safe and sound.” 

“IT see,” commented Freda. 
sound with a inurderer!” 

“Oh, well, if you’re not asking for sym- 
pathy, I’m not asking for gratitude,” he 
retorted with a frown. ‘All right—let it 
rip!” 

A few minutes later they turned into a 
narrow, marshy lane. It led to other narrow 
marshy lanes, a confusing network of them, 
and she wondered how he managed to pick 
his way through them, avoiding those which 
ended in water. For water now lay all 
about them—dark water fringed by whisper- 
ing reeds—and she knew that they had 
reached one of the remote corners of Broad- 
land. 

Soon, at the wooden wall of an old boat- 
house they stopped, and he turned to her. 
His face was grave. 

“The next step will be eased by a little 
co-operation,” he said. “I’ve no doubt I 
could force you to take it, even though you 
are still ‘in the fight,’ as you say. I. should 
imagine that in spirit and determination we 
about equal each other, but I have the ad- 
vantages of a revolver, a man’s strength, 
and a compelling motive. So I’m going to 


“Safe and 


ask whether I can trust you to do what I 
want without making me bring any of my 
advantages to bear upon you.” 

“It rather depends upon what it is you 


want,” she replied. 

“There’s a door in this boathouse. I 
want to take the car through, so that I can 
stow it safely inside. There’s just enough 
room on the edge of the water. And then I 
want to take you for a short row.” 

He paused. 

“Where to?” she demanded 

“You’ll know when you get there.” 

“How kind and informative you are! Is 
that all I am to know before I get there?” 

“No, not quite all, Miss Neville. You 
can know that no harm whatever shall come 
to you—-either when you get there, or for 
ever afterward, as far as I am concerned 

“Then why are you taking me there at 
all?” she flashed back. ‘‘Isn’t all this ridicu- 
lous and senseless? Surely you must see 
now that the impulse you acted on can’t 
lead to anything? That unless you do harm 
me, you'll have to let me free at some time 
or other—and then you’ll be no better off 
than you were before?”’ 

“That’s what I’m not sure about,” he 
said. “I’ve got to do a bit of thinking. I 
can’t run away and think at the same time— 
at least, I can only think of the running 
away. Well—is it to be a peaceful end to the 
journey, or a rottenly unpleasant one?” 

She regarded him searchingly before re- 
plying. Had she studied him enough? Was 
she taking too much for granted? 

“IT wonder just how serious you are,’ she 
answered after a pause. 

“I’m dead serious,” he answered. ‘‘Before 
I let you go, I’ve got to get through that 
thinking.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘You won’t 
be the only one who’ll be getting through 
some thinking,” she promised. ‘Well, I 
agree. This seems to be a pretty lonely spot 
you’ve brought me to, and nobody would 
be likely to help me if it came to a struggle, 
or to hear me if I shouted. I don’t mind 
getting hurt in the ordinary way, but it’s 
silly to get hurt for no purpose.” 

He looked relieved. “It’s on parole, 
then?” 

“On parole.” 

“It’s a parole, I know, I can trust.” 

“How frightfully good of you to say so!” 

“No need to be sarcastic, Miss Neville,” 
he remarked with an odd twist to his 
mouth. ‘Some people would think it quite 
honorable to break their parole with—a 
murderer.” 

“But I won’t?” 

“No, you won’t. You’re made straight. 
You’d play straight even with the devil. 
Will you hang on to this?” 

He shoved the revolver into her hands, 
the revolver that was responsible for her 
presence here, and alighted from the car. 

“Oh, you're intolerable!” she burst out, 
dropping the weapon quickly on the seat 
he had just left. ‘‘Are you trying to tempt 
me?” 

“No, just proving that I trust you,” he 
answered. ‘‘You don’t seem able to take 
my word for anything otherwise.” 

He was baffling. As once before, she 
yielded to his will and postponed the 
ultimate conquest which she swore would 
be hers. He was already at the door, 
opening it. A minute later he had man- 
oeuvred the car into the protection of the 
boathouse. He closed the door behind them 
and bolted it. 

“They'll trace the car here by the marks,” 
she said. 

“TI don’t think so,” he answered. “I chose 
my roads, and for three miles we were on the 
Norwich Road, which is full of other marks. 
My tires aren’t distinctive.” 

A small boat lay in the dark water. He 
turned one of the car lights on it, and asked 
her to step in. 

“No good doing anything else, 
plied. 

He kept the light on the boat till she was 
settled, then switched all the car lights off 
and completed his business in -the boat- 
house by the illumination of a small torch. 
Soon he had followed her into the boat. 


” 


she re- 
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and ENLARGED 
EDITION 


BROCK’S 
BOOK on BIRDS 


Send for Your Copy Today 


This wonderful book on birds is a new and revised edition replete with 342 pages 
of valuable information on the care and feeding of cage birds; including 80 pages 
of practical advice on the treatment of bird diseases. 


The regular price is 25c, but to those answering this advertisement and 
enclosing 10c, we will send a copy of Brock’s Book on Birds—and a generous 


sample ‘of Brock’s Bird Seed, a correct! 7 balanced diet prepared from the 
finest seeds, selected from all parts of the world—together with a real 
treat for your bird, a sample of Brock’s Bird Treat, a tonic that brightens 
the plumage and strengthens the song. 


Mail the coupon and only 10c for book and samples, 


ROCKS onsite 


MAIL THIS COUPON 83 
Muse. NICHOLSON & BROCK, LTD. 
St., Toronto 2 
a Sirs: Enclosed please find 10 cents for 
Brock’s Book on Bi a sample of Brock’s 
Bird Seed and Brock’s Bird Treat, as advere 
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A Fifty-Dollar Bonus 


$50.00 would be a nice extra bonus to 
receive for a little spare time work 


Many of our representatives for our four Canadian 
Magazines — MacLean’s, Mayfair, Canadian 
Homes & Gardens and The Chatelaine — exclaim 
with pleasure when they see the amount of their 
bonus cheques — which are added to first earnings 
at the end of each month. 


As a suggestion—wbhy not drop us a line for complete 
details. Address 


Local Representatives’ Dept. 


The 
MacLean Publishing Company 


Limited 


143 University Ave. Toronto 2, Ont. 





Cuticura a 


Are you satisfied with what your 
mirror reflects? Does it show a 
skin clear, healthy and beautiful? 
Consistent use of Cuticura as- 


sures you such a satisfying reflec- 
tion, Cuticura Soap is cleansing - 
and antiseptic; Cuticura Oint- 
ment keeps the skin soft and 


smooth and the scalp healthy; 
Cuticura Talcum imparts a 
dainty and refreshing fragrance. 


Sold everywhere. Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Talcum 
25e. Canadian Depot: J.T. Wait Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
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bugbear it used to be, thanks to 

various aids to be found on the 
market. While pastes, creams and polishing 
cloths save a tremendous amount of labor, 
the greatest help of all is the electrolytic 
method of removing tarnish, formulated by 
science. Quick, safe and easily managed, its 
action seems almost magical. And t.e best 
of it is that everything required for the 
process is to be found in the average home— 
a roomy enamel pan, an aluminum pie plate, 
hot water, table salt, and baking soda. The 
silver itself is in no way affected by the 
action that takes place, as the tarnish is 
merely transferred from the article to the 
aluminum pie plate. In fact, science has 
proved that electrolysis is absolutely harm- 
less, whereas old-fashioned methods cause 
minute losses through rubbing.  Silver- 
cleaning plates are for sale everywhere but 
their cost is usually out of proportion to 
their value. 

Begin by pouring into a large enamel pan 
sufficient hot water to cover the silver, 
measuring the quantity accurately. For 
every quart add one level teaspoonful of salt 
and the same amount of baking soda. Put 
in an aluminum pie plate which, unless it is 
brand new, should be scoured first with steel 


CT bucbear i silver is no longer the 


exclaimed. It was so long since she had 
spoken that her voice sounded unnatural 
and queer. “Are you going to stop?” 

“You would like me to?” he asked. 

“That’s a silly question!” she retorted. 

“I dare say,” he agreed. His voice was 
more kindly than she had heard it before. 
She noticed for the first time how very young 
he was. Scarcely more than a boy. “Well, 
I will stop, on one condition.” 

“One condition?” 

“Yes. And turn the car and take you 
back.” 

She looked at him fixedly. Then enquired, 
“‘What’s the condition?” 

“That you don’t give me away.” 

“It’s a big condition,” she responded 
with a frown. “Suppose I accepted it. 
What guarantee would you have that I’d 
keep my word?” 

“Your word would have to be my 
guarantee.” 

“It would be enough?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“You're trusting ” 

“That’s your fault.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why—that I should think one could 
trust you,” he said. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t start 
paying me compliments!”’ she burst out. 

“It’s not a compliment—it’s a fact,” he 
returned quietly. They were still purring 
along at fifteen. “If you promise not to 
give me away,” he went on, “you won’t 
giv2 me away.” 

“Well, in that case,” she shot back, “I 
don’t accept your condition.” 

“You mean, if I take you back, you will 
give me away?” 

“Certainly!” Her eyes blazed at him. 
“You've got the upper hand at the moment, 
but I’m still in the fight. I’m accepting 
your challenge.” 

The speedometer climbed up to forty 


Making the 


Science shows how to 
by Margaret 


wool. On this plate put the silver. Don’t 
expect results unless the silver touches either 
the pie plate, or another piece of silver in 
contact with the aluminum. The tarnish will 
begin to disappear as if by magic. How long 
to leave the silver in the solution depends 
on the extent of the discoloration and also 
on the temperature of the water. The 
reaction takes place most rapidly when the 
water is boiling, but I find that under 
ordinary conditions flatware is done in a 
minute or two in hot water. Fieces that 
have become blue-black in storage usually 
require boiling until the discoloration has 
disappeared. This in no way harms the 
metal. 


S SOON as the silver is free from stains 
lift it out with a wooden spoon, wash it 

in warm soapy water, rinse in clear water 
and dry. While doing this put in more 
pieces and before you know it, the whole 
lot will be done. People who like a highly- 
burnished finish, usually rub the silver 
with a polishing cloth afterward, but this is 
not necessary. In cleaning large platters or 
other articles which cannot be completely 
immersed, do one part at a time and turn it 
around until all the tarnish has been re- 
moved. One of the advantages of this 


Silver Shine 


eliminate the drudgery 
M. Speechly 


method is that the tiniest crevices are done 
without the slightest effort—quite a contrast 
to the labor of using a brush for getting into 
difficult corners. It is splendid for redeeming 
heavily carved pieces that seem almost 
hopeless. Articles with a greyed surface, 
sometimes called Dutch or German silver, 
should never be cleaned in this way, as the 
finish is really a form of tarnish applied to 
produce a dark effect. Once in the electro- 
lytic sclution the finish would be removed 
just like any other discoloration. Pieces with 
ebony handles or knobs can be done in this 


‘ way, provided the wood is kept out of the 


water. Otherwise it is better to use a paste. 
Candlesticks cemented together in sections 
should not be put into the solution for fear 
of the joints becoming loosened. For all 
other silver, whether flatware or hollow 
ware, this method can be followed with 
absolute safety. The aluminum pie plate 
may be used time after time, provided it is 
kept bright by scouring with steel wool or 
an abrasive. Using it for cleaning silver in 
no way decreases its value as a cooking 
utensil. 


FUNDING that the electrolytic method is 
so rapid and efficient, I determined to 
discover how much quicker it is than the 
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The Amazing Abduction 


Continued from page 5 


Warr was happening back at the house? 
Freda tried to visualize the scene. After 
this impossible young man had carried her 
off, the person who had been stealing to- 
ward the library with such pathetic caution 
would have entered it, and made the grue- 
some discovery. The alarm would have 
been raised, the local police telephoned for, 
and Dr. Hinton summoned. While all this 
was happening, the inmates of Lydwich 
Hall would be tumbling out of their beds, 
scared and anxious, and would stand about 
in whispering groups until one notable 
absentee would be remarked on. 

“Freda! Where’s Freda?” 

The question would be raised. Her bed- 
room would be sought, and the empty bed 
discovered. And then a new source of 
agitation would arise in the house, and the 
detectives, when they arrived, would be 
faced with two questions instead of one: 
Who had killed Drake? And where was 
Freda Neville? 

The girl shivered. She knew Inspector 
Harvey—a polite man in mufti, but a very 
different man in harness—and she could see 
his grey eyes harden. Would he connect the 
two questions to her detriment? Oh, no, 
but that was impossible! Harvey might be 
hard, but he wasn’t a fool. He would seek 
farther than Freda for the cause of the 
tragedy, and when he found the marks of 
the car, he might even guess at what had 
happened .. 

The car! Why, of course! That, or its 
engine, might prove her salvation! The 
engine must have been heard from the 
house as the car sped away, and if no one 
had had the wit to follow it immediately, 
the police would have been informed .. . 

She raised her head suddenly. Some way 
behind them through the blackness a sound 
had caught her attention. A faint, insistent 
sound, a sound drawing gradually closer. 

“‘Yes—I hear it, too,”” he said quietly. 

Nothing seemed to escape him. He was 
like a bird with eyes that could not be 


cheated even when they were not lool:ing at 
you. He had not turned round to see 
Freda’s glance, yet he had answered it, and 
his ears appeared to be as good as his eyes. 

He accelerated. The sound behind them 
did not grow less distinct. ‘‘They’re doing 
sixty, I’ll bet,” he remarked. ‘Expect 
they’ve got some good reason.” 

“Do you expect you’re the reason?” she 
en quired. 

“Sure, I’m the reason,” he responded. 

The following car drew nearer. Freda 
glanced back, and could see a little smudgy 
glow that betokened its lights, though the 
lights themselves were not yet visible. Then 
ahead, another little glow abruptly ap- 
peared. 

The second glow, the glow ahead of 
them, was not the glow of a car, but it had 
its motion. A queer, gyrating motion, full 
of agitation and excitement. It looked rather 
idiotic, and also dauntless. It became a 
constable’s lamp. 

“That chap’s got some fool pluck,” 
muttered the young man. “It would be as 
easy to run him down as shelling peas.” 

“Are you going to run him down?” asked 
Freda rather ironically. “Or do you think 
one life a night is enough?” 

“I don’t believe in taking life, unless 
you’ve got to,” he answered, as he took his 
foot off the accelerator. ‘‘We’ll see if we 
can save him—and ourselves, eh?” 

“Including me?” 

“Yes, Miss Neville, including you. Sit 
tight, don’t open your mouth, and p’r’aps 
I’ll do you a good turn.” 

She wondered what he meant by that. 
Was he going to give himself up... . 

“I’m not the sort to be beaten,” he added, 
as the car slowed down. 

That didn’t sound as if he were going to 
give himself up! Then what was he going to 
do? She watched him, intensely curious, 
and intrigued by his assured audacity. And 
all at once she found the little cold thing 
touching her side again, 
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usual plan of rubbing on a cream. I timed 

yself closely while doing eighty-three 
pieces of flatware, including the gathering of 
all necessary utensils, the collection, clean- 
ing, washing, rinsing and drying of the silver, 
the cleaning of the silver-drawer and the 
replacing of the contents. The entire process 
took only twenty-nine minutes. Later on, 
when the same pieces were tarnished again, I 
used a paste which had to be applied with a 
dauber and rubbed off again when dry. This 
took fifty minutes, including the assembling 
of materials and silver, the actual cleaning 
processes, brushing out the drawer and 
replacing the contents. 


Perhaps in your home as in mine, certain 
pieces of flatware become tarnished more 
rapidly than others, notably forks and 
tablespoons. These can be cleaned while 
you are doing the dishes by using an enamel 
cup or bowl. Into it put boiling water and 
one-third or one-half teaspoonful each of 
salt and soda, the amount depending on the 
quantity of water. After the silver has been 
washed, place the tines of the forks and the 
bowls of the spoons in the cup for a moment. 
Lift them out and not a vestige of tarnish 
will remain. The cup will need scouring 
occasionally to keep the surface bright. 


“I mean it!” he whispered, and now she 
noticed the desperation in his voice again. 
So he was human, after all. ‘For goodness’ 
sake, keep cool and don’t force an acci- 
dent!” 

The car behind was gaining on them. 
The constable ahead, still waving his lamp 
madly, materialized into a tall, callow 
youth, terribly anxious, and terribly keen 
on promotion. 

“Stop!” shouted the constable. 

“No fear,” retorted the young man, 
raising his voice in answer. ‘“There’s a 
madman after me! What’s it all about?” 

“Wot’s that?” criea the constable. 
“Loonertick, eh? Well, I’m lookin’ out for 
some feller % 

“Yes, and I’m looking out for him, too!” 
exclaimed the young man, beginning to 
accelerate agiin now that he had reached 
the constable. “He fired at me.” 

“Whoa! Wait!” gasped the constable, 
jumping aside as the car leapt by. 

“Sorry, I can’t,” the young man flung 
back. “I’ve got a lady with me!” 

They left the constable staring. The 
pursuing car had gained ground, but it 
would be held up, just as their own car had 
been held up, and the young man was going 
to make the most of it. The constable was 
now swinging round again, and had his 
back to them to greet the pursuing car. 
They heard the horn sound, the application 
of brakes. The young man’s forehead was 
streaming, but he smiled. 

He was round two corners almost before 
Freda knew it. Now they were flying along a 
straight lane that ran through a low wood, 
and they were doing fifty. Freda watched 
the speedometer fascinated. Fifty-three— 
fifty-five—sixty. 

“Want any more?” grunted the driver. 
He seemed a little drunk with speed and 
strain. “I wouldn’t have let that chap 
catch me.” 

“He will catch...” 

“Don’t talk for a minute!” 
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TO REMOVE STAINS 


by JILL VINCENT 


V THO does not know something of 
the annoyance and inconvenience 
caused by the upsetting, for 

example, of an ink bottle or a teacup, and 

the resulting stain on wearing apparel or 
table cover? There are, however, very few 
stains which it is impossible to eradicate in 
one way or another, though the matter is 
considerably simplified if only action is 
taken at once. Many a newly made stain 
can be removed in some simple, homely 
way, but the same stain if left on the gar- 
ment till washing day comes round, will 
refuse to be removed by anything less than 
quite a strong chemical, sometimes en- 
dangering the durability of the material 
itself. 

Here then are some perfectly harmless 
ways for the removal of some of the most 
common stains. 


Ink Stain 


HE next time some one spills the ink, 
don’t get cross about it, but try one of 
these four simple and interesting remedies. 

1. Take a bottle of red ink—it is well 
worth while buying a small bottle and keep- 
ing it by you, for you never know when it 
will be required, and while the blue-ink 
stain is still wet and before it has had a 
chance to dry, pour enough red ink over it 
to cover the stain completely. It sounds 
perhaps, a little like the advice of a maniac, 
but just try it for yourself and see the result. 
Then remove the stained cloth, or whatever 
it may be, to the washtub—and after a good 
wash, and, if the material permits it, after a 
good boil, there will be not the slightest 
trace of either the red or the blue ink left. 
iron in the blue ink and the coloring matter 
is all that remains—it is this which is easily 
removed by a good wash. You will probably 
have noticed that when a blue-ink stain is 
left on a material it turns into a yellow stain 
after one or two visits to the washtub. This 
is because the blue coloring matter washes 
out, but the iron in the ink remains; so re- 
move the iron in this simple way through 
the application of red ink and you will be de- 
lighted with your success. Just one word of 
warning: the red ink must be applied im- 
mediately while the blue ink is still wet. 
This remedy is no good for the removal of 
old ink stains. 

2. Put a sheet of plain white paper under 
the stained portion, not newspaper as the 
print comes off on the material. Take a slice 
of a ripe tomato and rub the stain with it. 
Then wash well, and if a suitable material it 
should be put into the boiler. 

3. Pour a little sour milk over the ink 
stain, then wash and boil in the usual way. 

4, Cover the stain with salt, then squeeze 
over it a little lemon juice, then wash and 
boil. 


Scorch Stain 


HE other day I called on a friend of 

mine and much to my surprise found 
her almost in tears of vexation. Like many 
another, she is an extremely busy woman 
and though early in the morning she was 
pressing in the pleats of a new white flannel 
skirt. She pointed, with abject depression, 
to the cause of the trouble—and I was soon 
full of sympathy, for on this otherwise spot- 
less garment was a deep yellow stain in the 
shape of the iron she was using. Had it been 
on a cotton material all would have been 
well, for it is a comparatively easy matter 
to remove scorch stains from cotton or linen 
materials through the application of a 
chemical such as salts of lemon, but the 
finer woollen thread won’t stand such treat- 
ment. We rubbed the affected part with 
borax, soap, lemon juice and even a solution 
of Epsom salts, but it was of no avail— 
each attempt proved unsuccessful. Finally, 
refusing to be beaten, we resorted to 
Nature’s aid. Most people have experienced 


to their sorrow, the fading of some much- 
loved colored garment through contact with 
the sun. Why couldn’t we, we reasoned, 
“get our own back,” so to speak, on the 
sun, and let her powerful rays do their 
worst, or in this case their best with the ugly 
scorch stain, and fade its unwanted yellow 
color back to its original white purity. Any- 
way, it seemed a logical line of argument and 
in this case it worked admirably, so I 
commend the idea to you. 

The next time you scorch a garment and 
it is neither convenient nor advantageous to 
remove the stain with a chemical, just take 
the sun for your friend. Damp the affected 
part with warm water, then spread it on the 
grass, leaving it to the mercies of the sun. 
It may take several hours to eradicate the 
stain completely, and it greatly helps to 
moisten the stained part repeatedly, but if 
the garment can be worn after all it is surely 
worth while taking a little trouble. Here 
again let me sound the warning note: in the 
case of a colored material, be careful that 
while the sun’s strength is fading the scorch 
stain it does not also fade the color of the 
material. 


Coat Collars 


HERE is not one of us who has not 

noticed at some time or other an un- 
becoming greasy line on the back of a coat 
collar. It may have been on a light summer 
coat which apart from this did not require 
cleaning, or it may have been on the collar 
of a sports suit, or again it may have been 
noticeable along the collar of one of those 
delightful silk raincoats. Whatever the 
garment, the fact remains its appearance 


may not be so noticeable while the coat is 
on its wearer, yet as soon as the coat is 
removed in the restaurant, theatre, or at a 
friend’s house, it is all too noticeable. Now 
the remedy for this is as simple as it is in- 
expensive. Buy a small bottle of benzine 
at a drug store; spread the coat collar flat 
on the table, the rest of the garment hanging 
over the far side of it. Then take a small 
clean piece of material, if possible of the 
same texture as the coat—a piece of some 
woollen material for a woollen coat, or odd 
piece of silk material if the coat be made of ' 
silk. Remove the cork from the bottle of 
benzine, fold the piece of cleaning material | 
into a pad, place it over the top of the 
bottle and shake two or three times. Then 
rub it quickly over the soiled collar, re- 
membering to return the cork to the bottle 
each time it is removed. Better results are 
obtained with just a small amount of 
benzine for the use of a great deal tends to 
leave a mark. If possible, hang the garment 
in the open air for a short time to remove all 
traces of the odor. This method of removing 
a grease stain should not be used anywhere 


was spoilt, for while the soiied coat coiiar 


near an open flame of any kind, as not only 
the liquid itself, but the fumes of the benzine 
are highly inflammable. 


Tea Stain 


HAT is so unsightly as a tea stain on 
an otherwise spotless table cloth? 
Ordinary washing will never remove it, in 
fact, the more frequently the cloth goes to 
the wash-tub the harder is the stain “‘set.” 
Here again, however, this stain can be 
removed very simply if treated at once. 
Spread the stained portion over a small 
basin or saucer and pour on enough glycerine 
to cover it completely—a small bottle can 
be bought at a drug store for a few cents. 
Leave the glycerine to soak well into the 
stain for ten or fifteen minutes, then wash 
the cloth in the usual way. If it is an old 
tea stain which has been allowed to stay on 
the cloth for some time, before treating with 
the glycerine a little boiling water should be 
poured over the stain in order to soften the 
material. 


This is 








the famous cushion that 
makes your rugs so soft.. 


and also doubles their life 





GUARANTEE 


Ozite Rug Cushion is sold under the 
strongest possible guarantee of absolute 
satisfaction. . .Ozite Rug Cushions come 
in all sizes, taped and bound on all edges 
with an easily identified orange taping. 
Ozite is permanently mothproof. 
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Of course you've heard of Ozite Cushion 
— but do you know how inexpensive it 
is? — that it saves its own cost?—that it 
protects your rugs from wear? — that it 
gives any rug therich feel of an oriental? 
—that it’s fine for old rugs as well as new? 
—that itis soldand recommended a//over 
the world? ... Enjoy Ozite in your home 
now, and let it preserve your present rugs 
from wear. Your nearest dealer carries 
Ozite —he will tell you other interest- 
ing facts about this remarkable product. 


And write today fora really helpful booklet on the care of 
rugs, including information on stain removal. Sent free. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


PAT. SEPT. 9, 1924 
(Dominion Hair & Felt Co., Mfrs.) 
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BOYS / 


ARE You Flying High? 
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Say BesTIE35 ° 


TH a deafening roar of its powerful propeller and con- 
tented barks from its monstrous exhausts, the huge aero- 
lane, “The Spirit of Canada,” manned by a crew of able 

da Boosters, rises from the ground like a great bird. 






Young 






Its smooth running twelve-cylinder engine, working perfectly, car- 
ries it away from the landing field of Ordinary Business high up 
into the clouds on its course to the city of New Business and Greater 


Prosperity. 







Climb Aboard! 


Away they go, these happy Young Canada Boosters, off to the land 
* ew Business to bring Greater Prosperity to Canada and them- 
ves. 







Plane Facts! 


You can be one of the crew of this great machine! 
You can become a member of the Young Canada Boosters’ Club! 


You can bring Greater Prosperity to Canada, your native land! 








You can earn your own income as hundreds of boys are now doing! 






You can win all sorts of splendid prizes from our catalogue and 


special contests. 


You CAN sell single copies of MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Chatelaine! 


Rush in This Coupon at Once! 


-————-—-Join Up Now—Send In This Coupon-—————- 









MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Younc CANADA Boosters’ CLus, 
153 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 










GENTLEMEN: 

Will you kindly send me full information regarding membership for Canadian 
boys in the Young Canada Boosters’ Club? I should like to sell single copies of 
MacLean’s Magazine and so earn my own income and win many fine prizes. 
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Unmooring it, he shoved it out into open 
water. 

“And I sit and watch?” she queried. 

“If you please,” he answered. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t be so 
polite, young man!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
force that’s giving you the reins, not 
courtesy. Don’t pretend!” 

“I’m not pretending,” he retorted. “But 
if you don’t talk more quietiy, I may lose 
my politeness. I say, you don’t want me to 
hit you about, do you?” 

“I’m not sure that it wouldn’t be prefer- 
able!”’ she fumed. 

He slipped the oars into the water and 
began to row. They glided across an inky 
pool, rustled through reeds, glided out again 
into the open, crossed another pool, and 
slid through more reeds. 

“Are we going to America?” she asked. 

“Our direction, as the crow flies, is 
Norway,” he responded, “but I propose 
stopping before then.” 

A coot shot out from the reeds, made a 
tiny, pathetic sound, and shot back again. 
So we feel, when rudely disturbed from our 
sleep. Freda stared ahead of her as they 
slid away from the reeds again and began to 
cross a dark rush-fringed bay. And all at 


| once a dark object loomed above them, and 


he was shipping his oars. 

“Is this it?” she asked. 

“Yes, this is it,”” he answered. “She’s a 
beauty, though p’r’aps you’re not in the 
best mood to appreciate her. But you will 
later on, I think—when you’re waking up 
in the cabin, and the morning sunlight is 
streaming right into your bunk... .” 

“‘What’s that?” she exclaimed, sharply. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he smiled. “I 
propose to spend the rest of the night on 
deck, thinking and smoking, but it occurred 
to me you might not hanker after my com- 
pany, and could complete your disturbed 
sleep in the cabin.” 





“As if I'd go to sleep!” she fumed. 

“Weil, it was only an idea,” he said. 
“You can do as you like, of course.” 

He was holding on to the yacht with a 
boathook. ‘Will you jump aboard?” he 
asked. 

“Not until you tell me something,” she 
responded definitely. 


| “What is it?” 





“Is this the end of the journey?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It ought to be plain. When we get 

| aboard, are you going to start cruising off 

| to the ends of the earth with me?” 

| “Oh, I see,” he smiled. “No, I’m not 

| going to do that. All the time you’re on my 
yacht she’ll remain moored just as she is. 
That’s a promise.” 

“Which I rely on you to keep, as you’ve 
relied on me to keep mine.” 

“Yes, we’re both pretty good at being 
trusted,” he nodded. “I'll not lower the 
standard.” 

She climbed on board the yacht. He did 
not follow her, but she heard him paddling 
the little dinghy round to the stern. The 
sounds grew softer and ceased. 

It was a queer prison. Quite consistent, 
however, with the queerness of this queer 
night. She discerned vaguely the outlines 
of the boat, the hatchway, and the cabin 
roof. Her foot touched the lowered mast. 
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In other conditions how delightful all this 
might be! But yachts were designed for 
freedom, not for captivity. She felt some 
thing like Napoleon marooned on St. 
Helena—only Napoleon was marooned for 
his own sins, while she was marooned for 
another’s. 

The utter stillness suddenly oppressed 
her. Had her captor gone off and left her 
there alone? She turned swiftly, to find him 
at her elbow. 

“I’ve just been fixing the dinghy,” he 
said. “I expect you'd like to go below.” 

“Yes—I would like,’”’ she answered. 
“That is, as much as it’s possible to like 
anything in this impossible position. I 
wonder if you really and truly realize the 
position I’m in?” 

“IT wonder if you really and truly realize 
the position I’m in?” he responded. “Just 
wait a minute. I’ll go and fix things.” 

He disappeared below. A light glowed. 
In a very short while he reappeared. 

“Everything’s ready for you now,” he 
reported. “I think you'll find the bunk 
comfortable. If you're cold, you'll find some 
extra things in the locker, and there’s a 
sweater you can stick on, if you need it. 
And there’s a bolt on the inside of the 
door.” 

“I thought we were going to trust each 
other?” she answered rather frigidly. 

“I didn’t say it would be necessary to use 
the bolt. Let me know if there’s anything 
else you need. I shall always be within 
hail.” 

He stepped aside. Without more words 
she descended into the cabin and closed the 
door. To have wished him Goodnight 
would have been a little superfluous. In the 
first place, the night was nearly over; in the 
second, the goodness of the night had 
already been ruined. 

The cabin, happily, was as comfortable 
as he had suggested. A cheerful light 
glowed by the bunk; there was head room, 
and a glass, a jug of water and an open 
biscuit tin betokened some thoughtfulness. 
She munched a biscuit; then, without re- 
moving her wrapper, lay down in the bunk. 

There was a little curtained porthole by 
the bunk. Drawing the curtain aside, she 
noticed a faint greyness percolating through 
the blackness outside. It would soon be 
dawn. Perhaps it would be wise to try and 
get a little sleep. A difficult day lay before 
her, a day that would require all her 
strength and wit to live through success- 
fully. This young man was a polite captor, 
but he was equally insistent. And Freda 
had no intention of remaining submissive to 
his will for another twenty-four hours. 

So she closed her eyes, and forced her 
mind into a state of repose. Sleep came. 
She did not dream this time of a man in a 
yellow suit, but of a butler who regarded 
her with reproachful eyes. Why was he 
reproachful? The eyes were horribly haunt- 
ing. “I have always done my duty, miss,” 
they seemed to say. “Are you doing 
yours?” She grew indignant with him. Of 
course she was doing hers! What did he 
mean? Then she awoke with a start, on the 
tide of her indignation, and as soon as she 
was awake she knew what the butler had 
meant. 

To,be continued 


Echo of Song 


By Dorothy Livesay 


“Now I am starved for sun, and need 
His mantle to go wandering in, 


And need his golden hammer-strokes 
To quicken my slow pulse.” 

So sang I from the dark of slee 

And rose with sudden joy to find 
The morning sky had heard my song, 
Drove through my poverty. 
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suggestion. And once, when he had neu- 
ralgia, she cleaned out all the houses for 
him, and collected the eggs. 

“So rare to find one good-looking and 
intelligent,” said the general, looking back 
on his full life. “She is quite knowledgeable 
about Buff Orpingtons, dear.’’ 

Mrs. Malgrave said nothing. She had 
seen the books on hen lore accumulating 
one by one . . She wondered whether 
Jackson had the asparagus bed ready... . 
She wondered whether the lilies of the valley 
would be nipped by the late frost. 

The general began to wait for the sound 
of that light tread coming down the path- 
way to his poultry sheds. After a while 
Miss Fogge’s occasional lapses from English 
as he knew it, ceased to worry him as they 
had done. He liked to hear the girl talk. It 
helped to wile away the long afternoons. 
Besides, it gave him a glimpse into a side of 
life he had never known, and it seemed to 
him terrible that anything so soft and 
pretty and young as Ruby Fogge should 
have had such scurvy treatment at the 
world’s hands. She must have had to do 
with an appalling lot of bounders, judging 
from her own accounts of how they had 
treated her. 

“It’s best for any girl who has to work to 
be born ugly,’’ said Miss Pogge. The spring 
sun warmed them as they whitewashed a 
henhouse together. 

“Don’t say that . 
sought her. 

“Yes, it is. You don’t know what it’s 
like having to stand up against the world all 
alorie. To get thrown out of one’s jo’ from 
no fault of your own and nowhere to go. 
Two jobs I’ve had where I could have been 
happy for years—both ruined because 
women got jealous of me. And I can’t help 
it if men fall in love with me. I don’t do 
anything to try and make them.” 

“Why don’t you get married? Then 
you’d have a stalwart husband to iook after 
you,” said the general, and sighed, and 
pensively whitewashed a bluebottle on to 
the side of the henhouse, and thought of his 
lost youth. 

“Twice I might have married. Well. But 
the women wouldn’t leave me alone. I’ve 
got no money, you see, and no rich relations, 
though I daresay if one knew, my family is 
probably just as good as theirs.” 

The general thought of women at large, 
and knew it was said that they were very 
merciless to one another. He had little 
experience of them, Millicent being, as he 
knew, an exception to most general rules, 
and all the women he had ever known had 
been very kind to him. He got a mental 
picture of innumerable well-dressed be- 
jewelled over-nourished women of middle 
age, being unspeakably nasty to Ruby 
Pogge because she was poor, and his kind 
heart bled for the girl. 

“The engagement was all written out to 
send to the Times,”’ went on the little silken 
voice at his side.” But his character was 
weak and he hadn’t the strength to stand up 
against opposition. I don’t like a weak 
man.” 

“Horrible, horrible,” the general agreed. 

“So I came away. I have my pride, though 
I may be poor.” 

“Hand me the thicker brush,” said the 
general. She handed it up to him. Her soft 
little fingers touched his for a minute, and 
she gave him a swift glance from beneath 
her long lashes. The general whitewashed 
furiously. The child had adorable lips. . . 
like cherries. . . 

She said, softly: 

“You don’t look old enough to be a 
general.”” 

He laughed, pleased. 

“Ridiculous child . . .” He was going to 
tell her he was old enough to be her father, 
but something prevented him. 

“It must be something in a soldier’s life 
keeps him young,” mused Miss Pogge. “I 
always think how young they seem. And 
you neve: get a weak soldier, do you? I 
mean, he always has a strong character, 
and stands up against other people, don’t 
you think? I may be fewlish, but it always 
seems like that to me. If I had a son, I 
would like him to be a soldier.” 


.” the general be- 


The general said nothing. He was oddly 
touched. From her boudoir window Mrs. 
Malgrave had stood for some minutes 
watching them. A little wistful smile lit her 
blue eyes, and she turned away and fell to 
wondering whether she had told the cook to 
make onion soup tomorrow, and after that 
she looked over the estate accounts which 
Miss Pogge was supposed to have done, but 
hadn’t. She wondered whether Thomas 
would take more interest in the place than 
he did, if it belonged to him instead of to 
her. She wondered whether Tony, who was 
in Africa, would love it when it came to 
him, as she loved it. Every tree in the 
garden was a personal friend. She would 
have loved to spend her whole life there, 
looking after the people in the village and 
improving the place. But Fate had called 
her to travel round the world with the 
general, getting used to shocks. 


‘Two months went by peacefully, and 

now the season was toward spring. Miss 
Pogge had heard about all the general’s 
achievements, and a number of his adven- 
tures. She spent every afternoon down by 
the henhouses, watching him work, and 
occasionally assisting him—which may 
account for the terms they were now on. 
Miss Pogge was whittling down a piece of 
stick, which was presently to be tied to a 
piece of string and form a contraption that 
slipped through another contraption and so 
kept the door of the henhouses closed at 
night. The kuife slippec and she cut her| 
finger. The general threw down his tools! 
and caught her hand, saying anxiously: 

“My darling, what have you dene?” 

“It’s nothing . . .” she sobbed, bravely. 

He raised the wounded finger to his lips 
and kissed it, then bound it very tenderly 
with ier handkerchief. After that he had to 
dry her eyes for her with his own hand- 
kerchief. | 

“How kind you are!” she whispered. 

“It’s not difficult to be kind to vou.” | 

“Lots of people haven’t been. Lots of | 
people won’t be again.” 

“My darling, that must never happen. 
That can never happen. . . I must prevent 
1 

“Oh, how can you prevent it. . . I wish | 
I had met you years and years ago . : 
I’ve never known anyone I felt the same 
about.” 

“Ruby, you love me?” 

“You know... Youknow.. .” 

“But I am old, darling .__. far too old.” 

“You’re not. You’re strong and splendid 





and brave, and you’d stand out against | 


anybody and not care what people said. 
I’ve never met anyone like that before. 
They were all so weak. And, in any case, 
I can’t be bothered with young men. They 
are all so empty-headed and so conceited.” 

How many times had the same thought 
lit the general’s idle moments. Wonderful 
that a young girl like this should have such 
perceptions! Out of the mouths of 
babes... 

‘“huby.. . . Gating... Garni... 
He said the word over twice, softly, en- 
raptured. It was wonderful to be saying it 
again like that. He had thought he never 
would. 

“Isn’t it wonderful we’ve found one an- 
other like this?” 

He nodded. It was wonderful, but a bit 
difficult. 

She moved out of his arms, gently. 


‘‘We must be very careful.” 
The general cast an uneasy glance at the 


” 











house. He had forgotten he was in full view 
of the windows. So well had life treated 
him that he had a strange idea he was 
invisible whenever it suited him to be. 
“But we must talk things out,” she 
whispered. ‘‘We’ve got to make a plan.” 
“T’ll come down here tonight. I often sit 
up late. It won’t seem out of the way. 
You’ll meet me here. Say you will, darling. 
We must talk. Things can’t go on like this. 
At eleven. . .” whispered the general. 
She nodded. 
“T will. I oughtn’t to. I want to be a 
good girl, but life is too difficult for me and 
I love you so much.” 
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Men Who Prize Quality 


on their dressing tables as highly as in their dress 
clothes show an overwhelming preference for 
Keystone Military Brushes. The long white 
Russian bristles penetrate right to the scalp and 
stimulate the roots. 







Innumerable brushings cannor impair cheir 
strength and resiliency because every bristle is 
“Keystone quality.’" Made in black or natural 
ebony, tortoise shell or pearl in many attractive 
shapes. At drug, jewellery, department and 
leather-goods stores. 









Stevens-Hepner Co. Limitep 
Port Excin, Onrarid 






Manufacturers of Keystone Hutax Toothbrushes. 


NEYSTONE 





Devote a Little 
of Yourself 


Each Week 


To our pleasant and dignified spare-time work. You 
render a service to your community, and your earnings 
will delight you. Ask for full particulars of our money- 
making spare time proposition. Write to our 


Local Representatives Department, Desk CC, 
The MacLean Publishing Company Limited 


143 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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How to Make Slip Covers at Home 


Many a dull room can be brightened with gay furniture covers 


LIP-COVERS these days are attractive 
—not just ugly brown holland bags to 
put over chairs or sofas when the family 
goes away for summer, but organdie, muslins 
taffetas, glazed chintzes, either plain or 
figured, striped linens and many other 
materials. All these can be used to freshen 
the appearance of a room in winter or 
summer. Old furniture or pieces that are 
out of harmony with the rest of the room can 
be covered, and a dull room can thus be 
brightened by well-chosen furniture covers. 
Slip-covers must be made carefully so 
that they will be loose, yet not too baggy, 
and they must be neatly finished. The 
measurements can be taken either with a 
tape measure or by means of a newspaper 
pattern. If you use the tape measure, begin 
at the bottom of the chair at the back, 
measure up the back to the top, across the 
top and down the back on the inside to the 


a lengthy journey, but entirely over land, 
and considerably shorter than that denoted 
by theseven. In conjunction with hearts or 
diamonds, these journeys are successful. 
With spades, the indications are not good. 


The three busi change cards are the 
deuce, the four, and the eight. If they occur 
early in life they may rrerely represent 
change of abode through loss of parents, 
or a similar reason. In later life, the deuce 
denotes an entire change of occupation, 
while the others point rather to a change 
of partners or a widening of the business 


The two representing struggles against 
great difficulties are the trey and the ten. 
The trey does not usually signify losses, 
but the ten invariably does, unless especially 
fortunate cards near it indicate that by 
the unaided efforts of the enquirer these 
losses have been averted. 


The club that deals with time is the six, 


it was one he had told her about in those 
early glamor-flushed hours when he had 
discreetly lifted a corner of the curtain that 
hung over his past, disclosing to her a little 
here and a little there. But she said nothing, 
being a placid woman, and one to whom 
nothing came as news any more. 

“She looks that type, of course. But she 
seems competent and does all I want, and 
in any case it won’t be for long.” 


AINBRIDGE TOWERS stood in its 

own grounds fifty miles from London. 
The carriage drive, between larches that 
were like ladies-in-waiting, was two miles 
long, so you did not see much of the outside 
world. Mrs. Malgrave said to Miss Pogge, 
as she gave her the morning’s correspondence 
to attend to: 


inner edge of the seat. Then measure across 
the seat to the front edge and thence down 
to the floor. Measure the sides in the same 
way, beginning at the floor and going up, 
across and down on the inside to the seat. 

Plan to make a seam at every place where 
the material turns and changes its direction; 
allow an inch for each seam and at least an 
inch and a half of extra cloth for every yard 
of material. Be sure that you do not cut 
your materiil too close, for a slip-cover 
must be loose. The three sides of the seat 
of the chair must have an extra three inches 
all the wav round, so that the material can 
be tucked well and yet allow for the pull 
that will come when the chair is occupied. 
Allow a narrow hem for the bottom, unless 
you wish a ruffled or gathered frill. In that 
case, make the ruffle about seven inches 
deep and sew it on separately. A plaited 
bottom requires three times as much materia! 


as a plain one, and a gathered bottom from 
two to two and a half times as much. 


F YOU prefer to make a newspaper 

pattern before you cut the cloth, pin 
sheets of the paper smoothly on all the 
surfaces of the chair that you are going to 
cover. Trim the edges exactly, allowing at 
least an extra inch and a half wherever 
there is to be a seam. Remember to leave a 
full three inches along the three inner sides of 
the seat. Round the paper wherever the 
chair is rounded, and have the edges of the 
paper follow exactly the lines of the chair. 

You are now ready to cut the material. If 
you have the pattern in newspaper, lay it 
on the cloth and cut round the edges. In 
cutting, have the straight of the material 
run the long way of the chair, not round it. 
See that the design is in the centre, and that 
it matches at the seams. Pin the pieces of 
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The Art of Telling 


Fortunes by Cards 


Continued from page 12 


and as with all time cards, it may refer to 
days, weeks, months, or years. 


The Spades 


These are the cards of evil omen, and 
blessed is he or she to whom they come 
surrounded by more fortunate cards. They 
denote, generally, illnesses, bereavements, 
and sorrow. There are three cards for 
sorrow. three for bereavements and two 
for illnesses. 


The three cards of sorrow are the four, 
six and eight, and they relate to the nearest 
atout facing them on either side. The four 
is usually only a temporary trouble such as 
parting from friends, or disgrace for a time, 
and its effects disappear. The six concerns 
the family as a whole, and the eight refers 
to an intimate or personal sorrow or trouble 
that is borne alone. Under this head are 
secret sins, slighted or betrayed love and 
confidence, and blighted ambitions. 

The three bereavement cards are the 
deuce, the five and the nine. The deuce is a 


child, the five a person of middle age, and 
the nine an older person. They refer either 
to very dear friends, or, as is more usual, 
to relatives, especially parents, consorts, 
and children. 

The two illness cards are the trey and the 
ten. When other spades are near, the illness 
is serious. If either of these cards is within 
three of the ace of spades, they denote a 
serious, though not necessarily a fatal, 
accident. 


The Atouts 


These are generally known as the face 
cards, and in divination do not now hold 
the prestige they once possessed. The 
religious idea was incorporated in these 
representations of Egyptian deities. later, 
they were dressed to represent the royalty 
of England and France, and now they have 
lost their ancient dignity, and have become 
mere men and women. One card only has a 


Dangerous Women 


Contnued from page 13 


“I am afraid you must find it very lull 
here, my dear. A girl like you wants some 
gaiety and fun.” 


“I am in the mewd for solitude,” said 
Miss Fogge, enigmatically. ‘I am tired of 
men, now that | know what they a e like, 
and I don’t want to go into society because 
one has to meet them there, hasn’t one? 
All out for what they can get, tuat’s what 
they are, witn no tnought o! a girl’s feel- 
ings.” 

Mrs. Malgrave :ensed an unhap,y love 
affair and said nothing. But she telt sorry 
for the girl, because youth is at a dis- 
advantage in a sophisticated world. Ina 
quiet way she did what she could to find 
certain relaxations tor Miss Pogge. She zot 


the vicar’s wife to ask her to tea, and 
several times when the general went into 
Hertford, shopping, Mrs. Malgrave sent 
Miss | ogge in with him, and told her to 
take the afternoon off and go to the pictures. 

Now the general kept hens, since he had 
to fill the afternoon of a busy life with 
something or other. He tended them in a 
fatherly fashion and cleaned out their 
houses, and fed them and gathered their 
eggs with his own hands, because a man 
must have some business in life. After Miss 
Pogge had been three weeks at Wainbridge 
Towers she sent to London for four hand- 
books on poultry, and thereafter the general 
was greatly astonished at the intelligent 
observations she made on the subject, the 
next time he drove her, by his wife’s request, 
to Hertford. 


cloth in their proper places on the chair, 
wrong side out, each one smooth and fitted 
exactly in its place. If there is extra material 
or if for any reason it puckers or fits badly, 
smooth it by taking little pleats at the 
point or by distributing the material in little 
gathers or by cutting some of it out. When 
all the pieces are in place baste them 
together along the seams and then examine 
the chair to see that the slip-cover is a good 
fit. 

Remove the cover and stitch it on the 
wrong side. Leave the openings, of course, 
part way up the leg seams of the chair, so 
that you can slip it off and on. Put little 
snaps along the underside of the open 
length, so that it can be closed when the 
cover is in place. 

Binding the seams with braid or up- 
holsterer’s cording of a similar or contracting 
olorc makes a neat finish. 


remnant of its earlier significance—the 
queen of spades. She still represents evil, 
misfortune, illness. 

All the atouts, including the queen of 
spades, denote friends, relatives, acquain- 
tances of importance, and enemies; depend- 
ing on their relation to other cards. The 
red atouts represent the blond type, the 
black, the brunette. Diamonds are fair, 
blue-eyed people. Hearts are the red or 
brown-haired type with hazel or dark-blue 
eyes. Clubs are the people with dark hair 
and eyes, but clear complexion, and spades 
are the black-haired, black-eyed, olive- 
skinned type. 

In reading the fortune, the fortune- 
teller must first decide definitely the type 
to which the enquirer belongs. The queen 
or king of that suit will then be the personal 
card of the enquirer, and the atouts facing 
them will be friends; those turned from 
them, enemies. 


(To be Concluded next month) 


“You are interested in poultry?” said the 
general. 

“It’s fewlish of me, I know, but I always 
have a wild dream of one day having a farm 
of my own. I do like hens. Such sensible 
birds. They lay eggs and have no mewds.” 

“That girl,’’ said the general to his wife 
at dinner, “is really quite intelligent. She 
understands about incubators. She will be 
quite useful to me when I start hatching out, 
if you can ever spare her, dear.” 

Upstairs, Miss Pogge was hastily dis- 
patching a postcard to London for a book on 
incubators. 


After that, she was always running down 
to the henhouses to watch the general at 
work, and sometin.es make an intelligent 
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small car, to dance in town with Master 
Tony. 

There followed days of unspeakable 
misery for the general. He told himself the 
girl was being tactful and trying to keep 
suspicion from himself. Afternoon followed 
afternoon, and no light step was heard upon 
the footpath that led to the henhouses. 

On the few rare occasions when he did 
get her to himself, the general tried in vain 
to lead Miss Pogge round to repeat her one- 
time assertions that she found young men 
empty-headed and vain. Miss Pogge was 
strangely capricious. Terrible suspicions 
came into his mind. Was his own son trying 
to cut him out? He must have a talk with 
the girl at once. He knew she loved him, 
and could only think there was some simple 
explanation of it all. 

Miss Pogge, however, avoided him, and 
went to town to dance four nights in one 
week with Tony. Mrs. Malgrave, seeing 
them start the fourth time, was a little 
anxious herself. She had not said anything to 
Tony. She did not want to say anything to 
anybody. Her experience was that the less 
that was said, the better things worked out 
in the long run, but that night when Tony 
came to her room to tell her all about it, as 
he always had come to her room to tell her 
all about everything, she said, a little 
unhappily: 

“Tony, darling, I don’t know whether I 
ought to tell you...” 

He looked up at her and laughed sud- 
denly. Then she knew that there was 
nothing to tell him; that Tony’s humorous 
blue eyes had seen all that was to be seen. 

“It’s all right, mother . . Don’t you 
worry.” 

Meanwhile, the general had crept down- 
stairs and waylaid Miss Pogge in the 
library, where she was dawdling over sand- 
wiches and a glass of hot water, half hoping 
Tony would come back. 

Instead, his father stood there, looking in- 
credibly middle-aged in his dressing-gown 
and felt slippers, his iron-grey hair ruffled up 
at the back. 

“I want to know,” he said, “‘what it all 
means. You don’t love me any. more.” 

Miss Pogge pouted and said, no, she 
didn’t love him any more. “I don’t suppose 
I reely loved you at all,” she said. ‘“‘It was 
just glamor, and I was fewlish.” 

He stared at her. It was as if he was 
seeing Miss Pogge for the first time, stripped 
of all those rosy tints with which his 
wandering fancy had touched her. 

“And anyway,” she went on, “you 
couldn’t afford to do anything like that. 
Not on what you have a year.” 

“‘How do you know what I have a year?” 
He was aware that he had never told her. 

“I saw it in the book, if you must know.” 

The general continued to stare at her. 
He was thinking, “Love!” He was thinking 
a whole medley of things, and over the lot 
of them he was seeing Millicent, gentle and 
forgiving, on all those occasions when he 
had gone back to her and told her. He was 
thinking about all the queer things that pass 
as love, and after that he went upstairs, 
feeling unwell. He spent a sleepless night, 
and caught, at breakfast, three swift glances 
that were meant for Tony. 

The general went straight to his wife’s 
room. He had no more delusions about 
Miss Pogge. Clearly, in the night watches, 
he had seen her as she was and had realized 
just exactly what she wanted. To get 
nicely settled in life. As soon as she dis- 
covered he was a poor man, she had no more 
use for him, and now she was trying for 
Tony. Tony, in the first flush of his man- 
hood—How would they ever be able to 
make him believe he was not loved for 
himself alone, the young being as conceited 
as they are? 

He sat quite speechless in the armchair 
by the fire. He wanted to say all kinds of 
things, but he could only hold his head. 
Millicent came and laid a kind hand on his 
shoulder. 

“I am afraid we are going to have trouble 
with Tony,” he said faintly. “Millicent, the 
girl must go. And at once. I don’t often 
interfere in the house, but I say that she 
must go.” 





The little smile flickered for one instant in | 
Mrs. Malgrave’s eyes, then died out. 

“Will you tell her so, Thomas?” 

Then he knew that Millicent had known 
all the time. Had known, and after her 
custom had not interfered with him, but 
was ready, as she always had been, to bind 
up the bruises when he came home. He 
leaned back in the chair, and said, 

“I can’t, my dear . 
fool . . . Millie, I’m sorry.” 

She patted his shoulder kindly, and bend- 
ing over for one moment, picked off his navy 
blue serge sleeve a little bit of fluff. 

“Don’t worry, dear. I’ll see to it.”” She 
spoke quite without resentment, being a 
woman of experience to whom nothing 


I’m a silly old | 





came as news. Besides, she was accustomed 
to attending to the straightening of the 
furniture after the battle. 


ISS POGGE was 
affronted. 

“Go . . .” she said, “‘from here . 
Oh, but I must see the general.” 

“He cannot see you just now. I under- 
stand everything, you know, my dear. No 
woman arrives at my time of life and 
remains quite as blind as you expected me 
to be.” 

“Oh, you’ve been spying on us, then. It’s 
just the same thing over and over. You’re 
jealous of me . . . I couldn’t help it if they 
fell in love with me? How could I help it?” 

“I’m not blaming anyone, my dear. It’s a 
game people play. Only it is just a game 

. not life. You, like most young things, 
are looking for glamor and happiness. From 
an older woman, who knows, take it that) 
you do not get them this way.” 

*‘Who knows? What do you know? Do 
you suppose he ever loved you like he 
loved me? You don’t know what love is.” 

Sudden pity blurred Mrs. Malgrave’s | 
eyes. A few golden memories passed fleet- 
ingly through her mind, to compare with 
that sordid little epic beside the hen houses. 
She turned to the girl gently, incredibly 
sorry for her. So young, so all at sea. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “‘You and I would 
never understand one another, so it’s useless 
to talk. If you were my daughter, I would 
feel it was all my fault for not having 
brought you up properly.” 

Miss Pogge said a trifle wildly, “I must 
see your son—at once.” 

“Of course you shall.” She opened the 
door and called, “Tony!” Miss Pogge 
found the confidence with which she left 
them alone together rather irritating. 

Tony lit a cigarette. 

“T’ve read in books about chivalrous men 
with ideels,’’ stormed Miss Pogge, “‘but I do 
not seem to find them. I shall leave this 
house immediately. If you want to know, 
your father has treated me disgracefully.” 

“Come, my good girl. You know quite 
well you did not care a pin for either of us. 
Dad represented a chance of wealth, I of 
foreign travel. Be honest with yourself. 
From the moment you discovered there was 
no money in it, you began to change your 
mind.” 

“‘You’re a cad,” she gasped. “Yes, you 
are. And call yourself a gentleman, too. 
Saying that to a defenseless girl . . . Oh, 
if I had a brother he’d horsewhip you.” 

“If you had a brother, he would have 
spanked you into a wiser child long ago, and 
this situation would never have arisen. In 
the meantime, we are giving you six months’ 
salary as you are leaving without notice. 
That will give you time to have a little 
holiday. Good luck to you.” 

Miss Pogge went out of the room, 
whistling defiantly. If it hadn’t been for 
Mrs. Malgrave she knew she could have 
managed them both. She could have wept 
with rage. 

The general regarded his son uneasily, as 
he entered the library next morning. Tony 
said, 

“She has gone.” 

“I was rather afraid ..that you... 

Tony shook his head. “She was only out 
for loot, poor little soul. She’s got no 
education. Not a wine for a fastidious 
palate.” 
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Grandma’s Nerves are Well Again 


And Grandma is feeling fine since using 
Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


Grandma is jolly when she is well. 
She could not sleep nights and the noise of the children 


nervous. 
got on her nerves. 


But she got overtired and 


She seemed downhearted and discouraged, but a friend mentioned 
Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food and by using this great restorative, grandma 
soon got on her feet again, feeling well and happy. 


Now grandma passes the good word along to others who are not 


as young as they used to be. 


She has a message of good cheer for 


those who are seeking new health and vigor. 


Dr. Chase’s Nerve Food 


soothes the tired, excited nerves, restores nervous energy, and makes you feel well and 
look weil. 

















HINDS 


‘Floney €5-7Almond 


CREAM 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED IN CANADA 


A. S. Hinds Co. (Canada) Limited 


9 Davies Avenue, Toronto 8, Canada 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 


Chapped Fonds 


this winter? 


CERTAINLY NOT! 


ERTAINLY not—if you use Hinds 

Cream! It was made to keep ac- 
tive hands youthful and lovely, in spite 
of biting winter winds or deadly house- 
hold tasks. Just give your hands a 
quick rub over with Hinds Cream be- 
fore you go out, when you come in, 
and always after you wash your hands. 
They'll stay young and groomed all 
winter long, for this delightful, almond- 
scented lotion not only soothes chap- 
ping, it prevents it. Use it on the 
children’s hands too. Drug counters 
everywhere have Hinds Cream, or send 
us your name for a generous sample. 


HINDS FOR ACTIVE HANDS 
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Cold in Head, 
Chest or Throat? 


UB Musterole well into your chest and 

throat—almost instantly you feel easicr. 

Repeat the Musterole-rub once an hour for 
fivehours . . what a glorious relief! 

Those good old-fashioned cold remedies— 
oil of mustard, menthol, camphor—are mixed 
with other valuable ingredients in Musterole. 

It penetrates and stimulates blood circula- 
tion and helps to draw out infection and pain. 
Used by millions for 20 years. Recommended 
by doctors and nurses. Keep Musterole handy. 


IF YOU VALUE 
YOUR SILVER 
and take a pride 
in its appearance 


polishing 
Silver 
Sold in boxes: 25 cents. 
acents—F. L. BENEDICT & CO. 
270 Lagauchetiere Street, W., Montreal. 
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What Made His 
Hair Grow? 


Read His Letter for the Answer 


“Two years ago I was 
bald allover the top of the 


cad. 

“I felt ashamed for people 
to see my head I ¢ricd to 
Overcome this, but I remaincd 
bald watil I used Kotalko. 








. “New haircamealmost 
immediately and kept on 
growing. In a short time I 
ad a splendid head of hair, 
which has been perfect ever 
since—and no return of the 

Idness."* 

This statement is by 
Mr.H. A. Wild He is but one 
of chose who voluatarily attest 
Kotalke as stopped falling 
hair, climinated dandruff or 
aided sew, luxuriant hair 
growth. 

Women also report new 
hair growth through 
KOTALKO. Many testi- 
monials from men and women whose health was undoubtedly 
good aod whose hair roots were nor dead. 

Is post physical condition equal to theirs? And are 
, ir roots alive but dormant? If so, they may be stimu- 

into growing hair through Kotaiko, the right sort of 







Sold by busy druggists. cls ‘ 
o prove the cacy 
Free Bo Kotalko, for men's, women’s 
and children’s hair, the pro- 
ducers are giving Proof Boxes 











Kotal Co., B-535, Station 0, New York 
Please send mec FREE Proof Box of KOTALKO. 
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| not worthy of your love . 


Presently Mrs. Malgrave heard her 
whistling down the passage toward her 
room. She noticed that night that the 
general was off his food, and that although 
the soup was burned he failed to remark 
upon it—an occurrence so unusual that Mrs. 
Malgrave looked at him, raising her pretty 
eyebrows. How young he looked tonight, 
and how handsome. There wasn’t a man 
in the whole wide world like her Thomas, 
and her heart grew suddenly soft toward 
him. 

“Come for a stroll through the grounds 
after dinner. It’s such a glorious night,”’ she 
said, remembering a night they had strolled 
together in the Shalimar Gardens in Kash- 
mir, long ago. 

“If you will excuse me, my dear . 

My rheumatism has been rather tiresome 
lately. Besides, I have some work I must 
attend to.” 

She laid a kind hand on his shoulder as 
she passed behind his chair, and went over 
to the piano, where she played softly to 
herself until bedtime. She stood for some 
time by the window of her room, wondering 
a little about Thomas but not letting herself 
wonder too much, for it simply did no good. 
She closed her eyes, and saw him again, the 
glorious Apollo who had come into her life 
over the floor of a Simla ballroom. Then 
her mind jumped briskly to the bulbs in the 
garden, and the lilies of the valley in the 
greenhouse. It was very clear and cold and 
there might be a touch of frost in the air 
tonight. She wondered whether Jackson had 
thought of closing the frames of the small 
greenhouse. If he hadn’t the lilies might be 
spoilt. 

Mrs. Malgrave brushed out her wonderful 
gold hair, and wondered. She put on her 
dressing-gown and went out into the passage. 
Miss Pogge might run down and have a 
look. But Miss Pogge wasn’t in her room. 
Mrs. Malgrave thought little of that. Sucha 
lovely night—the child had probably gone 
for a run with the dogs. She stood for a 
moment with her hand on the knob of her 
husband’s door, hesitating, but decided not 
to disturb him. He was working, and in 
any case the night air was not good for his 
rheumatism. 

She put on her fur coat and some goloshes, 
and went off to see to the matter herself. 
Bright moonlight flooded the meadow. 

The little greenhouse stood at one side of 
the paddock just beside the general’s hen- 
houses. Occasionally a hen clucked drowsily 
within. The general had the sensation of 
having gone mad, but being unable to help 
it. Nothing in the world seemed to matter 
any more, but the beautiful child in his 
arms. 

The little silken voice of Miss Pogge said, 
“But would she divorce you?” 

The general nodded. Was there ever a 
time when Millicent had not laid herself out 
to oblige him in every possible way. 

“We'll go abroad until all this blows over,” 
went on the girl. ‘“‘People don’t mind so 
much nowadays.” 

“You will give me back my youth.” 

“I love you so much.” 

“Ruby, I cannot believe it. . . I am 
What was 
that?” 

Mrs. Maigrave’s fur coat, as she brushed 
against a gooseberry bush, had brought a 
shower of silver dewdrops to the ground. 

“Only a hen,” said Miss Pogge. ‘“‘How 
wonderful life is. I have often been fewlish 
up to date. But with you to look after 
me... When will you tell her?” 

He sat silent, his face against her hair. 

“Listen, my dear. It’s going to mean a 
lot of unpleasantness for everyone con- 
cerned, and I want to wait till Tony’s leave 
is over. He is coming back for a month, 
arriving next week. We don’t want to spoil 
that for him. 

“Tony?” 

“My son,” he said, and added a little 
ruefully, ‘““He’s twenty-two.” 

“Goodness!” Miss Pogge was taken 
aback. She hadn’t expected anything like 
that. ‘However, it need make no differ- 
ence,” she said, settling down in his arms 
again. They crept back to the house, pres- 
ently, by devious ways. Mrs. Malgrave 


heard them both come, but she went on (>) 


reading her book and said nothing. 


AR into the night Miss Pogge sat, chin 

on hand. Her luck had turned and she 
had met her Fate. He was a darling, and he 
was very rich. This beautiful house would 
one day be hers. She planned in her mind 
the changes she would make when she 
returned as its mistress. 

The general undressed and posted himself 
noiselessly into the cwin bed beside his 
wife’s. _ He hoped passionately she was 
asleep, and she was too kind to disillusion 
him. 

Tony arrived on the 29th—all that his 
father had been in those Simla days, with 
his mother’s eyes and hair. A second edition 
of the glorious Apollo, with nothing lost in 
the repetition. He was a sane young man 
with a twinkle in his very blue eye. The 
general had feared when his son arrived he 
would find difficulty in seeing much of Miss 
Pogge. He was wrong. Circumstances 
seemed to throw them together in an 
astonishing fashion, and Mrs. Malgrave was | 
forever asking the general to drive the girl 
in to Hertford. The general was astonished 
at his wife’s blindness. That womanly in- 
stinct one hears so much about was, he 
decided, a non-existent quality. 

It was on one of their drives together that 
Fate began to deliver its share of blows to 
Miss Pogge. They had been talking of their 
future, and he said: 

“I shall not feel so badly, leaving | 
Millicent, as she has the place and is pro- 
vided for. But we, my darling, shall be very, 
very poor.” 

She was taken aback. 
house yours?” 

“Nothing is mine but my pension,” he 
said, adding whimsically, “Millicent even 
paid for the hens.” 

She slipped her hand into his, suddenly 
sorry for him. How silly of her not to have 
made enquiries, but seeing the way he lived, 
she had taken it for granted he was rich. 
Still, his pension must be quite a good one. 
He was a general. And it would all be very 
romantic. . . The handsome grey-headed 
general, and his girl wife—in beige char- 
meuse. 

Meanwhile, in the garden Tony and his | 
mother walked arm in arm, and Tony 
asked, ‘“‘Who is this little bit of fluff I just | 
saw making off with father?” 

“My secretary, darling. Ruby Pogge.” 

Tony said, “‘Not a wine for a fastidious 
palate,”” and did not refer to the subject 
again. But he took a long look at the 
general that evening, and decided his father 
looked feverish and distrait. He took a look 
also at Miss Pogge, and noted the swift 
glances she cast beneath her long black 
lashes; and he tapped a cigarette on the side 
of his gold cigarette case, and lit it, and said 
nothing until later. Then he got hold of 
Miss Pogge alone, and said: 

“Do you dance?” 

“Rather. I’m supposed to be rather 
good, I believe, though here, of course . 

“Come and dance with me in town one 
night?” 

“‘Rather,”’ said Miss Pogge. 

“I want,” said Tony, “the Army List. 
Do you happen to know where it is?” 

She didn’t, but she found it for him. She 
was, he thought, a pretty little thing, but 
not exactly the type he would have ex- 
pected to find in his mother’s boudoir. He 
opened the book at a tell-tale page wherein 
was laid bare the pay and pensions ex- 
pended to major-generals serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces on their retirement. Pres- 
ently he went away, leaving the book open 
upon the table. Miss Pogge picked it up 
curiously. 
her reading it. 

“My darling... 
with that?” 

She closed it with a snap and looked round 
nervously. 

“Do be more careful . . .” 

“My dear, what does it matter?” 

She wriggled out of his arms and ran 
away. Tony was absent from dinner that 
night. When the general made enquiries he 
was told Miss Pogge had gone off in the 
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ands need never Say’ 
CYousework 


You can quickly free your hands from the un- 
friendly aroma of dish water or onions. Just 
apply a few drops of Chamberlain's Hand Lotion 
—and the odor vanishes! This marvelous new 
lotion hag triple value—it deodorizes, heals and 
beautifies. Over each tiny pore, 
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“invisible glove” it leaves a protecting film—an 
protects the pores. = “invisible glove” that guards the 
B—No protection. soft, white beauty of your hands, 
Pores inflamed by Always use beforeand after doing 
dirt and cold, housework. Easy toapply. Dries 
quickly. Prove its marvelous re- 

TRIAL SIZE] sults at our expense by sending ¢ 

FREE for our one-week bottle, free. @ 
Send for it} Chamberlain Laboratories, 


41 Dovercourt Rd.,Toronto 
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Keeps daughter’s 


hair golden 


.. with shampoo for blondes only: 


7 HAVE been using Blondex for years,” writes 

Mrs. J. Gregar, Jamaica, N. Y., “both on my 
own hair, and my little daughter’s. It certainly 
is a wonderful shampoo, Why, my little gitt's 
hair sparkles with gold—and it’s so curly! As 
for my hair, ever since I first started using 
Blondex it has not darkened or faded a bit. 
Blondex is the best ever!” 


This experience is typical. Millions of blondes 
have discovered that shampooing with Blon- 
dex quickly brings back the original color and 

olden sheen to drab, discolored blonde hair. 
| sorte darkening. And it’s safe. Contains no 
harmful chemicals or dyes of any kind. Try it! 
On sale at all good drug and department stores. 


A BANK ACCOUNT? 


You can make one from your spare time, To-day 
there are in Canada, men and women, who find that 
our proposition provides for many of the added lux 
uries of life. You supply us the time, we'll supply 
you‘the money. Write for full particulars, 


Agency Division, THE CHATELAINE, 
143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 
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BUNIONS GO IN 15 DAYS 


Make This Test and Prove It! 

I end bunions with my new Pedodyne Solvent treatment. 

Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction of the en- 

growth starts so fast that thousands report they now 

wear new shoes with ease and comfort. It’s perfectly mar- 
. you c&n prove it by actual test at my risk. 


TRY IT ON YOUR BUNION 
Just send your name and address so that we ean arrange 
for you to prove the quick, sure amazing results. Addresg 

KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. 315-C, 
201 Shepheid St., E. Windsor. Ont. 
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female relatives is no longer needed to bring 
up motherless children. 


HE old theory that when a girl married 

she would be supported, was an ideal 
based on as beautiful but ethereal a founda- 
tion as chivalry—that is, inapplicable to the 
charwoman, the factory or domestic worker. 
Marriage in the lower economic scale has 
always meant the possibility of the woman 
finding herself forced by necessity into the 
labor field, with a child or children to sup- 
port, owing to her husband’s unemploy- 
ment, illness, death, desertion, divorce, 
incompetence, laziness or moral turpitude. 
An unfortunate phase, closely allied, is that 
the existence of children invariably compels 
the mother to accept low wages. 


The great increase of labor-saving devices, 
the small tenement or flat, the additional 
factor that the wife may have been in the 
clerical or professional field before marriage, 
all tend to set her free and to make her 
desirous of continuing or re-entering the 
world of the pay roll. With the first child 
the standard of living for the two is lowered, 
with the second frequently below the com- 
fort and safety line, and if there be a third 
the parents in the mean rank of workers are 
beginning to be submerged. The home 
cannot be bought or the payments cannot 
be kept up, the medical and dental services 
necessary to the well-being of themselves 
and their children are no longer possible. 
It is then not only necessary but desirable in 
their eyes that the wife return to where she 
can, by the exercise of her training or ability, 
earn sufficient to secure these desirables and 
perhaps pay someone else to do the house- 
work. 

It is not only lamentable but it may be a 
distinct advantage to the children if the 
earnings of the mother enable them to have 
the added comforts of a better home, proper 
health supervision, and commercial or 
particular training in preparation for their 
life work. The mother, unexhausted by long 
laborious hours of pinching poverty, may in 
reality be happier and better than the worn 
drudge embittered by seeing her children 
following her footsteps into a hard, poverty- 
stricken life. 


These advantages are, however, only for 
the higher paid workers. In the case of the 
















No gift of song 


My Gifts to You 


by Elizabeth Manners 


A slender curving dream 

Like thread of gold against velvet night, 
An aspiration diamond bright, 

A hope cut from a ray of light, 

A wish lit by its gleam— 


These, love, to you I bring. 

rave I, no rush 

Of notes divine—though hermit thrush 
Oft thrills the waiting twilight hush 
With all that I would sing. 


other married women and mothers, too 
frequently the mothers <fter working all 
day sit up half t.ie night doing housework, 
cooking, cleaning, and sewing for herself | 
and the ciildren. 

There is no particular promise that pro- | 
hibiting married women from working,— 
meaning thereby being paid for work outside 
their homes if they have any—will increase 
the number of jobs or positions. If so large a 
body—-numbering millions in one nation 
alone —is not only removed from the labor 
market but deprived of the pay envelope, 
there is every reason to presume that the 
consumers will also be reduced in numbers. 

It would be interesting, though perhaps 
disastrous, to risk the full effects of such 
prohibition. Doubtless women would marry 
in spite of such deprivation of right to work, 
or right to be paid, or to exercise their 
talents or make use of their training, but 
certainly some women would hesitate. 
Others might be tempted to conceal their 
marriage, as has been done in some cases, 
thus provoking unnecessary scandal and 
entailing much suffering both in spirit and 
reputation. 

The International Association of Univer- 
sity Women and the International Council 
of Women recommend in their conventions 
that any restrictions placed upon married 
women in the industrial, clerical, or profes- 
sional field shall be only such as to give 
maternity due and proper protection. There 
is some work that is known to be deleterious 
to women purely because of certain physical 
characteristics. They should not be allowed 
to injure themselves either as prospective or 
actual mothers, but before any restrictions 
are adopted or recommended it should be 
certain that the prohibitions are from things 
actually harmful and not based on fancied 
unproven injury. 

Homes have long been changing and we 
should be very sure that the woman is 
needed and more needed in her home than 
somewhere else, and that the prohibition, 
whatever it may be, is in reality to the 
benefit of her children and the children of 
the community. 
~ So far as the effect of prohibition on 
morals, the anti-prohibitionist in the 
liquor question assures us that there is a 
great increase in consumption and in crime, 

Continued on page 66 














































50% of Canada’s 


leading 


now use the same absorbent 
of which Kotex is made 


OTEX absorbent has replaced surgical 

cotton in 50% of Canada’s great hos- 
pitals! In these institutions, where every pre- 
caution known to science surrounds a patient, 
many thousands of pounds of Cellucotton 
absorbent wadding (Kotex filler) were used 
last year—the equivalent of millions of sani- 
tdry pads! 


One hospital authority puts it: ‘‘Kotex absor 
bent is noticeably free from irritating dust, 
which means increased hygienic comfort.”’ 


To women who still make their own sanitary 
pads of cheesecloth and cotton, these facts will 
be of interest. Cellucotton (Kotex filler) is not 
cotton. It is an invention of war-time surgery 
which, for sanitary purposes, performs the 
same function as the softest cotton but with 
five times the absorbency. 


Kotex, the new and improved sanitary napkin, is 
made of many thin layers of this soft, super- 
absorbent tissue. These many air-cooled layers 
make Kotex not only safer, but lighter, cooler to 
wear. They also permit adjustment of the filler 
according to individual needs. Kotex takes up 
16 times its own weight in moisture and dis- 
tributes that mojsture evenly, not concentrated 
all in one place. 


Kotex deodorizes completely and thoroughly, 
eliminating all possibility of an offense which 
fastidious women consider inexcusable. It is 


easily disposable. That fact alone has helped 


Two Sizes ee sis cesaeciaaiaeeasaneseaiaimatalamiReda tee : 
Regular size 60c a dozen and ' 
Supersize 75c a dozen I a ee a Eee las 


FREE - 3 KOTEX Samples 


Kotex Company of Canada, Limited, 


You may send 3 samples of Kotex and book 
“Personal Hygiene,” in plain envelope. 


































hospitals 


to change the hygienic habits of women the 
world over! 


Surely, if the medical profession finds Kotex 
absorbent best—even in the most critical opera- 
tions—it cannot fail to be best for constant 
use. No embarrassment when buying. Just say 
Kotex at any drug, dry goods or department 
store. Regular size, 60c for box of dozen. 
Super-size, 75c. Directions in every package. 


KOTEX IS SOFT... : 


. Nota deceptive softness, that soon packs 
into chafing hardness. But a delicate, 
fleecy softness that lasts for hours. 









. keeps your mind at 





. Safe, secure. . 
ease. 






. Rounded and tapered corners—for 
inconspicuous protection. 


. Deodorizes . . . safely, thoroughly, by 
a special process. 








. Disposable, completely, instantly. 





At any drug, dry goods or department 
store. 














MADE IN CANADA 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 



















Mail coupon now for 
THREE samples of Kotex and 
valuable book on women’s 
hygiene . . . FREE 
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I will show you, in less 
than an hour, what I 
have proved to more 
than 3,000,000 women. 
The secret of ever-youth- 
ful hair. 


It doesn’t matter * 
whether all your hair is gray or if the 
gray has just appeared. Nor does it mat- 
ter whether your hair was black, brown, 
auburn or blonde. I’ll show you how to 
bring back color with all the lustre and 
glow of youth. The color will positively 
not be artificial looking. Your hair will 
eurl or wave just as easily as ever. It 
will not be gummy or sticky—nor will the 
color rub off or stain clothing. 


I’ll show you how to do this with a liquid 
as clear and colorless as water. A liquid 
that contains nothing harmful or danger- 
ous. You can depend on my way being en- 
tirely SAFE—harmless to hair or scalp. 


I want you to test it FREE without 
risk or expense 


Will you test it? I'll send 
FREE complete SINGLE 
LOCK TES PACKAGE. 
Snip off a lock of gray 
hair. Try it first on this. 
You risk nothing this 
way. You can convince 
yourself with absolute 
safety. Money-back guar- 
antee on full-sized bottle 
from your druggist. Or send coupon for 
FREE TEST PACKAGE. 


‘MARY T. GOLDMAN; 





8553 Goldman Bidg. St. Paul, Minn. : 
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Training 


in boyhood is the foundation for 
success in.later life. Your boy 
has it in him to win distinction 
and wealth. Here is his oppor- 
tunity to learn while he is young 
how to meet people, how to im- 
press them, how to succeed with 
them. More than that—here is 
his opportunity to learn the true 
value of money, and how to han- 
dle it. He can earn a regular 
income and win many special 
prizes, handling MacLean’s 
Magazine and The Chatelaine. 


Have him sign the coupon now 
and mail it to us for further par- 
ticulars. 


Fill in and Mail the Coupon— 
We Will Send You Complete 


Information. 


143 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Please tell me how I can join your organ- 
ization of Boy Salesmen and make money 
| and win prizes. | 


I NGM cccccecsove bod ocd oekernceoes Sevecovces | 
i Address ...sseeenes eecccces Sis udeabesosees | 
| ChY cordccscrccevess Province ..ccecccccees | 
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or separated or with sick husbands. Some- 
times, however, the husbands are higher 
employees or partners or part owners of the 
canneries themselves. The interlocking 
family arrangement a few years ago created 
a unique and interesting situation when the 
women struck for better pay. One of the 
men remarked with an amused but pained 
grin: ‘We hear nothing but wages and piece 
rates in the cannery and when we get home 
it is worse.” 

This is, however, a situation so unusual as 
to have no relative interest. Nevertheless, 
there are small industrial towns all over the 
continent where the manufacturer must 
rely upon the work of married women to 
keep the factory going. This is particularly 
true at rush seasons or when he has an 
unusually large or urgent contract for his 
product. 

This theory of depriving some unmarried 
woman or some married man of work is 
founded on the idea that there are only so 
many jobs in the world. The possibility 
that if there are more workers able to 
purchase, more products will be required 
and more jobs created is not always consid- 
ered. 


HY do married women work outside 

their homes? Usually because a large 
number of men cannot earn enough to 
support their family and they need the 
money. Even though the husband is living 
at home he may be an invalid, a cripple, or 
his trade or occupation may be seasonal, he 
may be facing unemployment owing to 
strike. Some lovable men, kind and affec- 
tionate husbands and fathers are not 
competent workers, and employers prefer to 
make competence the test for employment. 
Unfortunately, too, there are able, compe- 
tent, willing men who are unemployed. 


Undoubtedly, the rising standard of living 
and the low wages of men, whether in the 
individual case it is due to unemployment, 
disease, or drink, are incentives to the wife 

|and mother to seek work outside her home. 
| She argues that with a pay cheque she can 
| house and feed her family better, help to 
| buy a homie, secure the necessary medical 
| and dental attention, and give her children 
better opportunity than she herself had. 

If she has a special skill or talent she may 
believe it more profitable for her to be paid 
to exercise it, and herself pay some other 
woman to do the housekeeping, dusting, 
cleaning and cooking in her own home. In 
the latter case two women are receiving pay. 
The childless wife can see no reason why she 
should not add to the income and the mother 
of children can see every reason why she 
should. The wife in the flat may be ‘‘sup- 
ported,” but many of her hours may be 
wasted and what she does is of little value. 





What of the Wage-earning Wife? 


Continued from page 9 


One social worker, making a recent survey, | 
points out that many of the things done by | 
some women are unimportant and could be 
eliminated with small loss. The woman 
spending her time in afternoon bridge parties | 
the making of lace doilies, and the aimless 
wandering about shops, may think she is 
more womanly because of these feminine 
occupations than is the worker in the mill, | 
shop or office; yet her own employment in | 
some wage earning occupation might serve | 
later to keep her and her husband off the | 
old age pension fund. | 

HE married woman works, or wants to | 

work, for the same reasons as the! 
unmarried woman—and others. Few sur- 
veys have been made and attempts to 
ascertain the reasons are fewer. The field is | 
comparatively new and the reports inclined 
to be timid and sketchy. That these investi- 
gations will be difficult may be expected. 
There is no particular reason why the 
investigator should be taken whole-heartedly 
into the confidence of the person under 
scrutiny. Why should the worker tell the 
enquirer whether she is married, single, 
deserted, divorced; has a drunken or 
incompetent, sick or lazy husband; whether 
he is just temporarily unemployed or | 
temperamentally so? If she is working for 
her child it is distinctly nobody’s business 
but her own where its father is, or if it has 
one who could be publicly produced if | 
wanted. If the married woman wants to 
secure the home that can be bought only if 
she helps with the payments, or she desires | 
to send her children to high school or to have | 
better medical or dental service or even a | 
holiday for herself or her children, or have 
one of the girls take a business course or 
music lessons, or buy a piano or a radio or 
even a car, she does not usually take even | 
the most delightful investigator into her | 
confidence. So evidence as to reasons is apt | 
to be illusory and vague, more guessed at 
by the research worker than readily supplied 
by the subject. Nevertheless, the guesses | 
are probably pretty accurate in many cases, | 
human nature being what it is. 

Having in mind the increasing numbers of 
married women in clerical and professional 
life, Mary Ross, in the December survey 
1926, points out that the argument that the 
married woman is needed in her home has 
not the same force that it had in our | 
grandmother’s time. This is partly due to 
the greater length of adult life, and to the 
fact that she has fewer and healthier chil- | 
dren. Grandmother spent eight or ten years 
in a married life of twenty in bearing and | 
rearing, where granddaughter spends but 
three or four out of forty years. As a side | 
issue also, Mrs. Ross remarks that the extra | 
supply of maiden aunts and other useful 
























































Vogue 
Patterns 


Vogue Patterns may now be 
obtained in all of the leading 
Canadian cities. They may be 
purchased in the shops listed 
below, where one may secure 
expert fashion advice. about 
personal clothes problems, and 
see the colored sketches of all 
the new models. 


How to Order by Mail. Vogue 
patterns may be ordered by 
mail from any of the distribu- 
tors listed below, or from 
Vogue Pattern Service, 70 
Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 


In Ordering, state the full pat- 
tern number of the pattern you 
select. When ordering skirts 
give both the waist and hip 
measure; when ordering 
misses’ or children’s designs 
state age. 


How to Send Money. No pro- 
vision is made for charge ac- 
counts or C. O. D. delivery. 
When ordering, please enclose 
cheque, money order or stamps. 
Remittances should be made 
out to the store or of.ice from 
which you order. 


List of Distributors 


ALBERTA 
Calgary 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Edmonton 


Hudson’s Bay Company. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Victoria 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 


ONTARIO 
Galt 
W. W. Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hamilton 
Finch Brothers, Ltd., 29 King Street 
West 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd, 
London 
Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 149-157 
Dundas Street 
Ottawa 
Murphy-Gamble, Ltd., Sparks St. 
St. Catharines 
McLaren & Company, Ltd., 17 St. 
Paul Street. 
Toronto 
The Robert Simpson Company, Ltd. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


MANITOBA 
Winnipeg 

Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Moncton 


J. D. Creughan Company,, Ltd. 
Saint John 
Manchester, Robertson, Allison, 


Ltd., 27 King Street. 


QUEBEC 
Montreal 
Henry Morgan & Company, Limited. 
The Robert Simpson Montreal Ltd. 
The T, Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Quebec 
Myrand & Pouliot, Limitée, 205-215 
St. Joseph Street. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 





Vogue Patterns are obtainable in 
Great Britain at the offices of Vogue, 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C. 2; at 
Harrod’s and Shoolbred’s, and at 
thirty agencies in the Provinces, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, On the Continent, 
Vogue Patterns are for sale in most 
of the large cities. A list of these 
Aze..cies may be found in the Euro- 
pean edition of the Vogue Pattern 
Book, for sale at the principal kiosks 
and vcookstalls, 
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How to Obtain 
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LAYER CAKE 


(All measurements level) 


% cup butter 2 cups pastry flour 
4 teaspoons Magic 
Baking Powder 
3 eggs % teaspoon salt 

flavoring % cup milk 


1 cup fine sugar 


Cream butter, add sugar gradually; beat together 
till very light, add the well beaten eggs and 
flavoring. Sift together three times flour, Magic 
Baking Powder and salt; add to first mixture 
alternately with milk. Put into well-greased layer 
cake pans and bake 15 to 20 minutes in moderate 
oven, 


CHOCOLATE BUTTER CREAM 


% cup butter 
3 cups confectioner’s sugar 
% cup chocolate powder or 
% cup melted unsweetened chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
% cup cream 
% teaspoon salt 
Soften butter, mix together sugar and chocolate 
powder and sift into butter alternately with 
cream; add salt and flavoring; beat till 
very light, put between layers, spread on 
sides and pile roughly on top of cake. 


STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED 


GILLETT PRODUCTS 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG 
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New deliciousness 
for meats! 


Mapleine, home syrup maker, is also 
unique flavoring for meats and gravies. 
Chefs, like Edward Mathieu of famed 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, use it 
with success. You can too. 

A little Mapleine works wonders! Sliced 

a la Mapleine, smothered sausages, veal 
birds a la Mapleine — these are just few of 
the distinctive Mapleine meat dishes. But 
how does one prepare them? Send for special 
meat recipe folder. In the meantime, with 
every bottle of Mapleine is a folder giving 
11 specific recipes and suggestions for other 
uses. 


Nearly every grocer has Mapleine, 
or we'll send 1 oz. trial size, prepaid, 
for 20¢. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. $2, 287 Stanley St. Winnipeg 
Dept. 52, 51 Wellington St. W. + Toronto 
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WRIGLEY: 


WRIGLEY’S is good company 
on any trip. 

It’s delicious flavor adds zest 
and enjoyment. The sugar sup- 
plies pep and energy when the 
day seems long. 

In short it’s good 








HAVE YOU THE URGE TO 


WRITE __ 
STORIES? 











Successful Writers 
Under the Personal Direction of 
ARCHIE P. McKISHNIE 
Famous Canadian Author 
Coptalian your natural story writing 
ite at teed seer tien, 
€s successful si writing, 
through the eipert Coceestion of Arch 
P. McKishnie. This outstanding author 
and teacher will give you a qualifying 
test of your ability. It is Free. S-4 
Write for it Today. 
Dept. 40A, Shaw Schools Ltd., Toronto 5 


|\WRITE TO-DAY FOR Tae 
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What of the Wage-earning Wife? 


and that every prouibdition brings a crop of 
“‘bootleggers.”” If there is anything in these 
arguments—which I do not believe, though I 
hear them seriously advanced by persons 
and otherwise—then we must assume that 
there will be ‘bootlegging’ by married 
women, concealment of their status, conse- 
quently crime increase among married 
women tempted by the fact of prohibition 
into paid work, and a new form of bootleg- 
ging started. 


= CAN conclude, however, that the 
majority of married women’ work 


because they must; that others work to 





JERSEY CLOTH 


Makes serviceable and cheap Ladies’ 
Children’s Dresses. 


Your wardrobe incomplete without one or more. 
Samples: wool and silk-and-wool, FREE from maker. 


Novo Knit Co. “Sani 


Ontario 
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secure a better standard of living for them- 
selves and their children, and to give the 
latter advantages they were denied; and to 
provide more adequately for old age in the 
hope of keeping off the public relief funds. 
They exercise their special talent or ability 
because they see reason for doing so. 

The probable effect of prohibiting the 
mother from engaging in paid work is of 
consequence to the whole community. A 
lower standard would necessarily have to be 
accepted by many families and the elimina- 
tion of a number of consumers of various 
products would certainly affect many 
mercantile firms. The unpaid worker cannot 
purchase products. 

What then shall be done? Is there really 
any greater menace to homes or children 
now that mothers are earning? If so, the 
prohibition should extend to the char- 
woman, mill and factory hand and profes- 
sional entertainer—not only the professional 
and business woman—and should include 
the artist, the singer, painter, sculptor, 
writer and poet. And, oh, what will happen 
to movieland where the famous husbands of 
the noted and beautiful artistes can surely 
afford “‘to support” them? 

Obviously, no one in the industrial world 
takes the question seriously, for the with- 
drawal of all the married women from paid 
jobs would grievously affect some, and be 
fatal to other industries. Here and there, a 
big employer announces that he will not 
employ married women—usually with some 
reservations because of Mrs. Somebody’s 
peculiar competence or suitability for his 
particular need. The gravity of such a 
proposal is not realized by those making it. 

Homes have been changing for centuries. 
We should not let ourselves dream that in 
our time—meaning the time of our youth 
every family lived in houses, all women 
stayed at home or could stay at home to 
care for their children. The standards for 
home and home life today may be higher. 
Mothers have more knowledge, and through 
industrial employment are able to give 
children more and better opportunities. 
Today’s motto is “not what was good 
enough for my mother is good enough for 
me,” but “nothing is too good for my 
children.” The large percentage of married 
women workers may be taken to indicate 
that marriage is still popular, but that the 
married woman is not willing to be penalized 
or to accept poor conditions of living for 
herself and her husband or her children ow- 
ing to her husband’s misfortune, unemploy- 
ment, incompetence, illness, his desertion, or 
low wages. 

Apparently in most cases she is driven by 
necessity to seek or accept paid work outside 
the home if she has one. In others she is 
urged by an ambition for better things that, 
if laudable for the married man, it is difficult 
to argue is reprehensible in her case. 

Obviously she has arrived and intends to 
stay. Industry cannot do without her and 
her numbers are growing. Handicapping her 
by a curious process of making use of her 
services while at the same time denouncing 
her employment, creates an economic and 
moral censure that induces and often com- 
pels her to underbid. Such an anomalous 
system of not letting the right hand know 
what the left hand is doing brings no result- 
ant good to the unmarried woman or 
married man, whom, it is alleged, she is 
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depriving of a job. The problem is being 
settled for themselves, whether we will or 
no, by the millions of married women work- 
ing who follow their own course. Curiously 
enough, no one seems to think of prohibiting 
unmarried men from working for money, 
even though there is no hope or certainty of 
their marrying. 

But women have ever been the subjects of 
special laws, sometimes of quite contrary 
trend. Sometimes we have worn too many 
clothes, sometimes too few. King Ahasneras 
of the Medes and Persians divorced Vashti 
because she would not appear in the nude, 
and more recently the legislators of Kansas 
(I think it was Kansas) prohibited the wear- 
ing of Mother Hubbard gowns with their 
many yards of material. Whether we do or 
whether we don’t, we have apparently little 
success in stilling male criticism which after 
all is a form of interest. 


How can we help if help is needed. After 
all, it is the children and the effect upon 
them of the mother working outside the 
home that should be the real test. Mother- 
hood has not, however, always brought skill 
or talent or competence as a trainer of 
childhood. Any properly functioning 
juvenile court can testify to that. New 
wants and needs continue to bring more 
married women into the industrial, clerical 
and professional markets. We probably all 
agree that a “luxury is something we do not 
need until we see someone with it.” But we 
also know that “yesterday’s luxuries are 
today’s necessities.”” It is but a short time 
ago since a cotton shirt for a laborer and silk 
stockings for shop girls were not only 
extravagances but reprehensible. Today, 
parents desire more and better conditions 
for themselves and their children, and wives 
and mothers are willing and ambitious to 
secure them. 

If prohibition of married women working 
is being considered, all such proposals 
should be clearly and sanely thought out to 
the very end, and the good of the woman, the 
home, the child, and the community weighed 
carefully. 

Already the disapproval of certain sec- 
tions of society makes her lot harder and 
forces her to underbid her unmarried sister, 
for she can take no effective stand in an 
unpopular cause. Roger Babson says “‘the 
home is not in danger when women are 
independent of men but when independent 
of God. Problems of economics can be 
worked out, and net results can be made 
to fortify rather than to impair the home.” 
Women need some legislative protection, 
but it should be helpful, not repressive and 
burdensome. 

The rising tide of civilization, an increas- 
ing determination on the part of married 
women to overcome the inadequacy of 





men’s wages and individual capacities, and 
greater education in improved methods of 
health, will continue to attract more and 
more married women into the wage-earner’s 
field. 


HAT can we do then to protect the 
home and children? 

We can give maternity health service, we 
can assure the prospective, and new mother 
of medical and nursing service and adequate 
food and shelter during a certain period. 
We can have nursery kindergartens, well- 
baby clinics. 

We can endeavor to reduce unemployment 
scientifically, not by frantic and hysterical 
giving of doles. In the meantime, until we 
have conceived of some better way of 
providing her with what she believes she 
needs, we can at least refrain from further 
embarrassing her and we can allow her to 
settle the question as she sees fit, which, as a 
matter of fact, she is already doing. 

Statistics demonstrate plainly that mar- 
ried women are working in large numbers, 
and that their numbers in proportion to 
other workers are increasing. The surveys 
and studies indicate that they usually work 
because they must; if they do not, the 
family does not eat. In the minority of 
cases the necessity is not so urgent, but 
their financial contributions help to better 
the family living standards. 

If the married woman must be restrained 
from paid work, either by law, regulation or 
prejudice, because there are not enough 
jobs to supply the unmarried woman, the 
difficulty is in the same unemployment 
situation from which men, married and 
single, suffer. 

If she is to be prohibited from work 
because someone thinks she is more ‘“‘needed 
in her home,” the answer in many cases 
would be that she has no home, that if she 
stops working she may lose the home she has 
now, and that by the exercise of her training 
or talent she can maintain a better home and 
pay some other woman to carry on the work 
there. 

If she is to be deprived of the right to 
work because it is presumed that her 
husband can support her, we are shutting 
our eyes to the facts of life. She must be 
assured that her husband will have work. 
There must be no periods of unemployment 
for him. She must be permitted to marry 
only the strong, healthy and competent. 
She must be assured that he will not be ill or 
crippled, and that he will not desert her. 
We must guarantee her husband a job, and 
that the failure of the firm or the introduc- 
tion of new machinery will not bring him 
unemployment. We must not grumble at 
unemployment insurance or the increase in 
old age pensions. 

If we are to forbid her because her children 
need her at home, we must remember that 
children’s first needs are the food, warmth, 
light, shelter, and clothing which her wages 
or salary may provide. 

Surely the married woman has theright to 
require some certainty of these essentials 
before being deprived ot the right to work, or 
of the sanctions and approval of society. 

In the case of the skilled teacher the 
welfare of the children and the cause of 
education have claims worthy of serious 
consideration. The economic claims of 
industry should be examined. The with- 
drawal from industry of married women 
would be spectacular—if not disastrous. 

Before we impose even the burden of 
disapproval, let us be sure, then, that any 
restraints we advocate are necessary for 
society, demanded by the welfare of the 
children for the good of the home, the family 
and the married woman herself. Until we 
are sure of these basic principles let us 
refrain from adding to the pain and burdens 
of the world by prejudiced, ill-considered 
advice. Let us be sure that we have a clear 
idea of what we are doing and at what we 
are aiming, lest in our ignorance wedo more 
harm than good. 


Silliman Siaesirorssccrteaits escent 
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What is a Capable Woman? 


Continued from page 3 


bring him to a conclusion with which we 
may or may not agree—then, we progress 
in the habit of clear thinking for ourselves. 

“Of course, if the other fellow be lacking 
in logic, he is simply a bore, and we learn 
nothing from him except that we don’t 
want to be like him. However, contact with 
keen logical minds of others, either through 
personal intercourse or through the reading 
of good books, is a splendid way to develop 
mental capacity. 

“By the way,” proceeded Mary Ellen 
Smith, “we mustn’t forget the importance 
of self-expression in developing the minds 
God gave us. I think that too many of us 
altogether are practically inarticulate! I 
don’t mean, of course, that we haven’t 
heaps to say in small talk; but comments 
upon the weather, and the ever-present 
servant problem, and diseases of childhood, 
and golf and dress and so on—they don’t 
tend to store up the power to think construc- 
tive thoughts—now, do they? I firmly be- 
lieve that even children should be taught to 
think —to offer opinions. “Thesaddest words 
of tongue or pen’ are, to me—‘Little children 
should be seen and not heard.’ If we would 
develop mental capacity, we must not only 
study the spoken word and written thoughts 
of others, but we must acquire the habit of 
discussing things of real interest, of real 
importance; of giving to our friends the 
worthwhile gift of ideas. 

People interest us if they express ideas 
which illuminate our minds, and make us 
see with clearér vision a possible solution to 
some human problem. Have you ever heard 
two people tell the same story; one stating 
facts, and the other, through the medium of 
ideas, expressing truths which awaken our 
minds to some reality which we have not 
recognized? The first bores us; the second 
fascinates us. Humanity can be expressed 
only through ideas, I’m telling you! 

“You will find that the individual who 
has held your interest is probably a person 
given to thinking, to reading, to listening, 
and to talking! So, if one cares to really 
develop a mental capacity, I should advise 
—don’t be shy. Self-consciousness is only a 
form of conceit, after all. Don’t be ever- 
lastingly chatty—I almost said ‘gabby’— 
about silly little things that don’t matter in 
the slightest degree; but when you have 
ideas, for the love of Mike express them in 
the clearest way that you can. You may find 
it nonetoo easy at first to change your 
mental habits, but you will be surprised to 
find how soon your thoughts will arrange 
themselves in a clear sequence of ideas and 
in lucid expression.” 

“I suppose, Mrs. Smith,” I said, “that 
people often ask you how you had the 
courage to speak in the House upon vital 
questions—you, the only woman at the 
party—and before big audiences, upon 
diverse subjects? I am beginning to under- 
stand what underlies such courage.” 

Mrs. Smith laughed. “Right you are! 
And the answer to that is very simple. Such 
courage ‘is only confidence in one’s ability 
to think clearly, and a certain concentration 
which is conceived of a keen interest in the 
idea which one has to express!” 

“And what is this ‘spiritual capacity,’ 
Mrs. Smith?—‘The power which,’ you say, 
‘governs our intuitive processes, carries us 
nearer in sympathy and understanding to 
our neighbors, gives us courage to act accord- 
ing to our highest ideals?’ ” 

Mary Ellen Smith spoke solemnly: “Upon 
that spiritual stored-up power depends the 
success or defeat of our highest aims and 
ideals.” 

“What is the thing back of that spiritual 
capacity?” 

“Loving people,” said Mary Ellen Smith. 
“Only love can create harmony, destroy 
discord. Harmony is the greatest creative 


force in the world, and discord is the most 
destructive. So I say that to be a capable | 


human being from a spiritual point of view, 


one must be capable of feeling love for | 
our fellow-humans,”’ 


LE? me tell a little story about Mary Ellen 

Smith. Some years ago, in 1918, I think, 
I went to a meeting of returned soldiers in 
Victoria, B.C. They had come, thousands 
strong, to the capital of the Province to 
make certain requests of the Government. 
All requests were granted but one; they had 
asked that all civil servants should be 
returned soldiers. 

The Honorable John Oliver, Premier of 
the Province at that time, replied in no 
uncertain terms that civil servants would be 
appointed only by virtue of their capabilities | 
to fill the jobs. No one would be appointed 
for any other reason. He spoke forcefully 
and, the men thought, none too sympatheti- 
cally. They felt that the Premier was accus- 
ing them of being incapable of filling such 
positions. 

Feeling against the government ran high! 
Overnight, the hope with which they had 
made their pilgrimage to Victoria gave place 
to a bitter antagonism. It was the following 
evening that I went to their meeting to hear 
Mary Ellen Smith address them. She was 
greeted with boos and jeers. Pandemonium 
broke loose. I can see her now, standing, 
almost the only woman in the place, waiting 
for silence. 


How that antagonism, that discord, was 
overcome by the lone woman on the plat- 
form was a fine example of physical capacity 
—poise. Of mental capacity—stored-up 
power to think and speak clearly in an 
emergency which would have put the 
average man’s ideas to flight. Of spiritual 
power, existing by virtue of the fact that 
Mary Ellen Smith “loves people,” and so 
seems to know intuitively how to bring 
harmony out of discord. 

What she said is not particularly import- 
ant, though I remember that she stood 
there fearlessly before those thousands of | 
veterans, and roundly scolded them in| 
perfect good humor for “inviting her to | 
their party if they didn’t want her!” As the | 
mother of a veteran herself, she was “‘ashamed | 
of their bad manners.”” Somehow she said 
it all without a particle of ill-feeling. On 
the contrary, they felt so convinced of her 
friendliness that when she said: “Now, do 
you or don’t you want me to tell you what I | 
have come to say?” they shouted, ‘“‘We do!” | 
And they listened respectfully to her exposi- 
tion of the Government’s attitude toward 
their problems. 








The next morning, at the Parliament | 
Buildings, her private office was a perfect | 
bower of lovely flowers, a gracious gesture of | 
friendliness upon the part of those men. 

That same morning, a Victoria paper 
headlined the account of the meeting with | 
these words: “‘Mary Ellen Smith has settled | 
the returned soldier problem by her Fearless | 
attitude.” But figure out for yourself, the 
physical, mental and spiritual capacity 
behind the “fearless attitude.” 

I remember being with “Mary Ellen” 
once in her office in the B.C. Parliament 
Buildings. As we sat and talked, there was a 
timid knock on the door. I opened it, and a 
funny little old Irishwoman came in. Mrs. 
Smith greeted her with a beaming smile and 
the words: “It’s all settled, my dear. You 
are one of the first on the list to have the 
old age pension.” 

I can’t forget the words of the nice old | 
thing as she positively gasped with relief 
and joy: “Lord love ye! Ye’re swate an’ 
tinder!” 

Yes, Mary Ellen Smith is a capable 
woman! 


7? 


speaks as 


a friend 


““NDIGESTION?” What most people call indigestion 
is nothing more than acidosis. And that isn’t nearly 
so serious as it sounds. Acidosis is merely the med- 

ical term for any excess acid in the system. This condition 

is common, but readily corrected. It requires only an 
anti-acid to alkalinize the stomach. 

When your doctor tells you to take Phillips Milk ot 
Magnesia, he has given you a very simple thing to do. 
But back of this advice is the fifty-year record of a pre- 
scriptional preparation plus the wisdom derived from 
his professional practice. 


Food will ferment. Almost anything we eat can sour 
in the stomach. Neglected, this condition brings on 
gastric disturbances which affect the proper assimilation 
and elimination of what we eat—affects our very appetites. 
It is wrong to resort to soda at such time. Magnesia is 
what the system needs. You get it in its most helpful 
form in Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


Because of the way we live today, there is constant 
need for this universal sweetener. Remember it when 
too rich a diet, or any over-indulgence has caused pain 
or discomfort. Remember, too, that it’s Phillips Milk of 
Magnesia that physicians endorse. They like the way it 
is made. They like the way it acts. The public should 
not expect the same results from a less perfect product. 


One tube of Phillips Dental Magnesia 
—the perfect toothpaste — will soon 
convince anybody of its remarkable 
whitening action. Any dentist will 
tell you how much it helps the gums, 
especially in all cases of acid-mouth, 


HILLIPS — 
Milk of Magnesia 
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THE NEW FORD TOWN SEDAN 
NEW ROOMY BODIES..NEW STREAMLINES ..NEW COLORS... NEW RADIATOR | 
z 
-- NEW FENDERS ..NEW WHEELS..NEW LARGER TIRES ..NEW RUSTLESS STEEL. 
NOW. MORE THAN EVER. THE NEW FORD IS A“ VALUE FAR ABOVE THE PRICE.” 





“THE CANADIAN 
CAR” 
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\Wilted 


vegetables 
become 
crisp 

and fresh 
in the 


Prigidaire 
FYDRATOR. 


This new moist air compartment gives lettuce and celery that 
“fresh from the garden”’ taste. Send for free salad recipe book 





The famous “Prigidaire 
Cold Control” 





and complete details about the Hydrator. Mail the coupon today 


OW you can have tender celery that breaks 
with a snap. You can have lettuce that 
crackles with crispness. You can have better- 
flavored vegetables and salads than ever before. 
For every household Frigidaire is now equipped 
with the Hydrator. 

This marvelous new compartment combines 
cold and moisture in a way that freshens vege- 
tables and keeps them full-flavored until they come 
to your table. It enables you to buy celery, lettuce 
and salad materials in larger quantities. You can 
make fewer trips to market. 

And you can have all of these benefits without 
sacrificing the dry, frosty cold in your other food 
compartments. For the Hydrator confines the 
moisture to this one drawer. 


Besides the Hydrator, Frigidaire is also 
equipped with the famous “Cold Control”... a 
simple, patented device that permits Frigidaire’s 
extra power to be used for faster freezing of ice 
and desserts. And to make Frigidaire still more 
convenient, still more practical, still more 
beautiful . . . every household model 
is now rust-proof Porcelain-on-steel 
inside and out. | 
But see these features for yourself. 
Call at the nearest Frigidaire display 
room at your first opportunity. 
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SEND FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 
Our free salad recipe book gives you full 
details about the Hydrator, and contains many 
unusual recipes you'll want to try. With it we'll 
send a copy of the latest Frigidaire catalog. 
Sign and mail the coupon now. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, Subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2. 


Please send your new salad recipe book and the 
latest Frigidaire catalog—both free. 
16 


NOMS, ccccccccedesvecececesces oc ccccccccccecocece 


MBB: ccccvesnaccuseteheretthdstansaaaes o6eecees 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Electric Refrigerators for Homes, Stores and Public Institutions... Electric Water Coolers for 
Homes, Stores, Offices and Factories... Ice Cream Cabinets... Milk Coolers... Room Coolers 
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RE is a song: 


“ . St. Patrick’s day no more we'll keep, 
His colur can’t be seen, 

For there’s a cruel law agin « 

The wearin’ o’ the green.” 


But the cruel law does not apply to the hostess who is 
giving a party on St. Patrick’s day. Everything, from the 
invitations written in green ink to the hostess’s dress, may 
be Irish green. 

The only exception to the rule are the guests. They must 
not be “green” when the evening demands everyone to be 
full of Irish wit and humor. 

Starting right from the invitation to make the party 
Irish, choose a good quality, white notepaper, stick sham- 
rock seals on it, and in green ink write something to this 
effect: 


An’ sure yell come to a blarney on March 17 
at. . . o'clock. An’ begorrah, if ye lave yer wit or yer 
wits behind ye’ll be sint back to get thim. 


Those of your guests who are musicians, elocutionists, 
or dancers should be warned beforehand that they must 
have a store of Irish music, recitations and jigs rehearsed, 
for they will be called upon to do their share toward enter- 
taining the other guests. 

If your friends are all fond of plays, a play reading would 
be an unusual item, and probably a much appreciated 
change from the orthodox game of cards. Synge, the cele- 
brated Irish dramatist, has written several short Irish 
plays that could be rehearsed in an evening or two, and 
would take only an hour or so to read. 

It would be a good plan to read the play over twice 
yourself, and then choose your readers from your guests to 
suit the characters as near as possible. Try to fit in at least 
two rehearsals during the week before the party. And, of 
course, you will need an extra person who can read well, to 
tell the audience before each scene where and at what period 
they should place their imaginations. 

While you are still planning a week or so ahead of the 
party it would be as well to think of decorations; then if 
your stationer has none suitable in stock he will have time 
to order them for you. 

A striking effect can be obtained with the plain Irish 
green tissue or crépe paper you may have left over from 
your Christmas parcel wrappings. 

Large paper shamrocks around the hem and dotted 
about the white tablecloth, with an all-green tissue paper 
napkin at each place, would be attractive. Shamrocks 


stuck on wire stalks and arranged in a bowl covered with 


frilly green paper couid be a centrepiece. 

Or, if the table is rather small, the lamp over the table 
could take the place of the centrepiece. Make a deep fringe 
of strips of green and white paper long enough to fit around 
the chandelier, with the white on the inside. Run wire 
arms out north, south, east and west, and hang a graduated 
fringe from each of these. Stick shamrock seals on the edge 
of the fringe, and four extra large shamrocks around the 
chandelier fringe. 

Just for an Irish joke put a “pig” on each plate. You 


W hen Its An Irish P arty 


There are many original ideas in games, decorations 


and dishes to make the evening unusually successful 


by JANET CARRICK 


will enioy the fun of sticking tooth picks into the potatoes 
to make the legs and tail; your friends will have the fun 
of putting the pigs through their tricks—sitting them on 
their haunches, standing them bow-legged, and so on. 


NOTHER idea for the table is a very pretty lattice 
effect you can make with green paper strips about 
one and one-half inches wide, and shamrocks. This can 
be done on the hanging-down part of the cloth or on the 
top of the table. Suppose you decide to decorate the top 
and your tabie measures six feet by four feet. Spread a 
large white cloth and divide the length of your table into 
three parts, two feet each long, and the width into two parts 
each two feet long. Stick pins in the cloth to mark the 
places. 

Cut strips of green paper one and a half inches wide, and 
lay them diagonally across the cloth, to form diamonds, 
using the points marked with pins for guidance. Stick or 
pin the strips at each end and paste paper shamrocks over 
each junction and at the corners. There should be enough 
space in the “diamonds” for the plates and dishes without 
hiding the decorations, and if the hostess happens to possess 
green glassware, St. Patrick himself couldn’t wish for a 
more Irish feast. 

Now that the table is laid, the question of what to put 
on it arises. Anything eatable that is either green or typi- 
cally Irish is suitable. Let your guests have the fun of 
guessing from their menus, which you have printed neatly 
in green ink on gilt-edged postcards, what delicacies are 
going to be put before them. For instance: 


St. Patrick’s Supper 


Paddy’s Soup Crisp Shamrocks 
No More It Trips Up The Housewife 
Biddy’s Celery Irishman’s Pride Crushed 
Harp Salad 
Hibernian Ice 
Pat’s Temper 


Paddy’s soup is made of green peas, and the crisp sham- 
rocks served with it are cut from stale bread with a sham- 
rock cutter and browned in the oven. The chicken, since 
it is dead and cooked, can no longer get under the house- 
wife’s feet as the hens and pigs do in Irish homes where 
the whole farmyard stock is as free to use the house as the 
family. Biddy’s celery is creamed celery; Irishman’s pride 


crushed—mashed potatoes. Harp salad you make with 
long, thin slices of cold, boiled potatoes arranged on lettuce 
leaves in the formation of harp strings, and serve with 
salad dressing. Ice cream, decorated with green cherries, 
is Hibernian ice. Pat’s temper, we all know, can be hot— 
so can mints. They should be green, too, to be Irish. 

Any salad is appropriate on a St. Patrick party menu, 
and below are two sweet ones—real party salads—and 
another savory salad. 


Candle Salad 


On a lettuce bed arrange a pineapple ring with half a 
banana stuck in the hole to represent the candle. (Ask your 
fruiterer for bananas as straight as possible). A piece of 
green pimento or celery will make the handle of the candle- 
stick and the wick, and thick cream poured over the top 
of the candle just before serving makes a perfect imitation 
of dripping wax. 


Butterfly Salad 


Dates make the butterfly’s body alighted on a lettuce 
bed. For the upper wings cut a pineapple ring into three 
equal parts and use two parts. In the same way parts of 
orange rings make the lower wings. Strips of celery for 
feelers, pieces of date and red cherries for spots, and you 
have a real Red Admiral. 


Shamrock Salad 


_ Mix together cream cheese and chopped olives, and stuff 
into whole green peppers. Allow to stand in the ice box 
for a time to stiffen and then slice the peppers across. This 
will give you shamrock shapes. Arrange on a lettuce bed 
and garnish with sprigs of watercress or parsley. Serve 
with salad dressing. 

Any of these saiads would make one item for a buffet 
supper, and could be followed by green jellies, cakes iced 
in green and white, and ices. 


Now. hostess, your guests have finished eating, so start 
the fun going again. Tell everyone to read in tum 
what they find under their plates—jokes you have cut from 
magazines and newspapers. 
Then try Limericks. Ask all [Continued on page 72} 
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make lots 
of it 
Mother / 


IDDIES as well 
as grown-ups 
love that rich fla- 

vour that Oxo 
i gives to soups, 
meats, vegetables 
and sauces...and 
it’s good for them 
too... because 
every cube orbottle 
of Oxo represents 
the concentrated 
nourishment of 
prime, lean beef. 


And hot Oxo is 
just as nourishing 
and delicious... it 
will quickly warm 
you and brace you 
upon chillydaysor 
when youare tired. 
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e Puts in the Beef! 





In tins of 4 and 

10cubes.... 

Cordial in 16 oz. 

and 200z.bottles 

and convenient 
6 oz. flasks. 





OXO LIMITED 
1910 St. Antoine Street 
Montreal 








minutes, the chopped stems may be stewed 
|as described above and served beside the 
toast with the broiled caps. 

Very large caps may be stuffed with a 





cheese. Pour over the tips and eggs. Bake 
in a hot oven for ten minutes. Garnish with 
toast points and parsley. 


1 Cupful of pea pulp 
1 Egg 
4 Cupful of milk 
6 Teaspoonful of grated onion 
\4 Teaspoonful of salt 

Few grains of cayenne 

Rub cooked peas through a strainer to 
make the pulp. Add the well beaten egg, | 
milk and seasonings. Put in individual | 
buttered molds cover and set in a pan of hot 
water. Cook in a slow oven—300 deg. Fahr. | 
—until firm, or steam like a custard. Unmold | 
}and serve with a white sauce to which | 
canned peas are added. 


| 
Pea Timbales 
L 
1 
| 





Bean Sausages 
2 Cupfuls of bean pulp 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 Egg | 
114 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
14 Teaspoonful of summer savory | 
14 Cupful of soft bread crumbs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of tomato 
catsup 


Soak navy beans over night; drain and | 
cook until tender. Press through sieve to} 
make pulp. Add the beaten egg, crumbs, 
catsup, butter and seasonings. There must | 
be enough crumbs added to make the mix- 
ture stiff enough to handle. Shape like small | 
sausages, roll in fine crumbs, in beaten egg, | 
and in crumbs again. Sauté in bacon fat and 
serve with escalloped tomatoes. 


Escalloped Tomatoes 
To one can of tomatoes add salt, pepper, 
a little sugar and one tablespoonful of butter. | 
Put buttered crumbs in the bottom of a/| 
casserole, add the tomatoes and top with 
buttered crumbs. Bake until brown. 


USHROOMS make an excellent meat 

substitute and are not so expensive as 
it might seem at first, when we consider that 
they are the main dish of the meal. It is 
when they are served with an already expen- 
sive meat that they seem extravagant. They 
are very filling and have a delicious flavor, 
either alone or served in a sauce. The most 
familiar method of cooking them is to stew 
them. 









Stewed Mushrooms 

Remove the stems from one-half pound of 
mushrooms; scrape and cut in pieces. Peel 
the caps and break in large pieces. If 
possible clean them before peeling by brush- 
ing rather than by washing them, as water 
removes some of the delicious flavor. But 
some people feel that they must always 
be washed. Cook the mushrooms in two 
tablespoonfuls of butter for two or three 
minutes. Add quarter teaspoonful of salt 
and one tablespoonful of flour. Blend well; 
add half cupful of milk and cook slowly until 
tender, ten to fifteen minutes. Serve on 
toast or in the centre of a ring of mashed 
potatoes, with bacon strips around the edge. 

Mushroom caps may be broiled on a 
buttered broiler and served on toast with 
salt, pepper, and a little butter in the cap. 
While they are cooking, from five to eight 


dressing made of light crumbs, butter, 
onion juice and a small amount of poultry 
seasoning. Cover in a buttered casserole and 
bake for twenty-five minutes. 

The two imported vegetables included in 
these recipes are sweet potatoes and 
spinach. 

Southern Sweet Potatoes 

Bake sweet potatoes and hollow out as 
described for stuffed baked potatoes. To 
the filling add butter, salt and pepper; beat | 
until very smooth and add two teaspoonfuls 
of chopped peanuts for each potato. Pile 
lightly in the shell, put a marshmallow on | 
the top of each and reheat. If preferred, this 
mixture can be put in a baking dish and 
covered with marshmallows. Sweet potatoes 
may also- be baked and stuffed with the 
sameadditions as for white potatoes. 
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SECOND REASON 


Why | always 
drink Salada 


“| have been drinking 
it for nearly thirty 
years and its quality 
has always been the 
same, or if anything 
has been improving.” 


Everywoman 


“SALADA” 


TEA 


‘Fresh from the gardens’ 


fe )* 


ADEQUATE LIGHTING TRANSFORMS A ROOM. Do 
not overlook the important fact that sufficient light, properly 
placed for comfort and beauty, is a modern household 
necessity. Laco Mazda Lamps represent present day lamp- 


making at its bes}. 
LACS |\ 
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This age of rapid-fire living demands sufficient sleep. Try 
Postum. 


Has Candle-Burning Become 
Our Most Popular Sport? 


Thousands suffer nervous ills . . . too little sleep . . . too 
much rush . . . through depending on stimulating drinks to 
carry them along. Try Postum. 


When the “‘candle’’ grows— 
not brighter, but dimmer 


it is often because Nature calls a halt against the use of tannin 
and caffeine, two drugs that stimulate the nerves. Try Postum. 


Drop Tannin and Caffeine 


or pay the price in sleeplessness . . . irritability . . . taut 


nerves. 


Postum Is SLEEP POWER 


A rich, full-bodied, satisfying drink. 


Free From All Drugs 


There isn’t a2 taut nerve, sleepless hour or headache in it. 


Good for the Family Budget 


Instantly made in the cup at a cost of about half-a-cent. 90 
cups to a Soc tin. Or there’s Postum Cereal made by boiling 
or percolating 20 minutes. 


A 30-Day Trial Will Convince 


Get Postum at all grocers’, restaurants, your club or on the 
train. 


Week’s Supply Free 


We'll start you out on your test by giving you your 
first week’s supply free. Write, stating whether you 
want Instant Postum or Postum Cereal, to General 
Foods, Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Children Love It 


You know how many children do not like the taste of milk. 
You know how they like to have the same drink as the 
“grown-ups”. You know, too, how good it is for them to have 
a hot drink! Make Instant Postum for them, using hot milk 
(not boiled) instead of boiling water! They'll like the taste 
immediately! And they will get the added nourishment of 
milk in a Sot drink that is economical and so easy to make. 









Night-time need NOT 
be so bad! 





P1-30M 








those who can to recite a limerick, or make 


| up two lines to complete this one: 


A dear old fellow was Pat, 
And he always wore a high hat, 
But an Irish colleen 


If you can be sure of getting serious 
attention for a few minutes distribute paper 
and pencils and tell your guests that there 
is going to be a contest to find out how green 
they are. The questions and answers are 
below, and the person with the most correct 
answers wins a prize. 


Question Answer 
1. A fruit —greengage 
2. A spicy root —greenginger 
3. Part of a theatre —greenroom 
4. A country —Greenland 
6. A stimulant —green tea 
6. Another name for 
jealousy —green-eyed 
monster 
7. Where flowers bloom —greenhouse 
8. Banknote greenback 
9. A bird —greenfinch 
10. Something gardeners 
loathe —greenfly 
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11. A simpleton —greenhorn 
12. What gamblers use —greentable 
13. A famous English 

town Greenwich 
14. An apple —Greening 


Try musical shamrocks to offset the 
“brainy” games. You play it just like 
musical chairs but when the music stops 
everyone hunts about the room for hidden 
paper shamrocks. Don’t give them more 
than a few seconds to hunt at a time, and 
when the music finally stops, the best 
hunter gets the prize. 

Ask if anyone knows any Irish jokes, and 
if so to tell them. 


HEN for a happy wind-up to your 

party get everyone singing Irish songs. 
Here are a few, thought of at random, and 
there are scores more: Killarney, A Little 
Bit of Heaven, Wild Irish Rose, A Nation 
Once Again, Bit of Blarney, The Girl I Left 
Behind Me, The Harp That Once Through 
Tara’s Halls, Where The River Shannon 
Flows, Emerald Isle, Last Rose of Summer, 
Oft in The Stilly Night, Come Back To Erin, 
Paddy McGinty’s Goat, When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling, and finish with one that the 
whole world knows, It’s A Long Way to 
Tipperary. 





A delicious way of serving turnips—filled with a mixture 
of diced carrot and onion. 


Vegetables for March Meals 


Continued from page 20 


sliced onions, using twice as much carrot as 
onion. Cook until tender and all the water 
is absorbed. Season with salt and pepper, 
and add a little lemon juice and butter. Fill 
the turnip cups with this mixture and 
sprinkle the top with chopped parsley. 


Potato and Cheese Puff 


2 Cupfuls of hot mashed 
potatoes 

3 Egg yolks 

24 Cupful of grated cheese 

\% Teaspoonful of salt 

1g Teaspoonful of pepper 

16 Cupful of milk (approximately ) 

3 Egg whites. 


Beat the yolks and blend with the pota- 
toes, seasonings, milk and part of the cheese. 
Fold in the stiffly beaten whites and sprinkle 
the remaining cheese on top. Bake in a 
moderate oven until very light and serve at 
once. The cheese may be omitted if a less 
hearty dish is wanted. 


HERE are a very great many ways of 

serving potatoes, as croquettes, cakes, 
creamed, escalloped, franconia, duchess, to 
mention only a few. Baked potatoes are a 
favorite with a great many people, particu- 
larly stuffed, and baked. Cut a slice from 
the top of baked potatoes, remove the inside, 
mash, add butter—half tablespoonful for 
each potato—salt, pepper and an egg for 
every four or five potatoes. Beat until very 
light and smooth. Refill the skins and return 
to the oven to brown. Garnish with a bit of 
parsley on each potato. For a tasty addition 
put a square of bacon, or grated cheese, on 
each potato before reheating. If desired, the 


egg may be omitted and three tablespoonfuls 
of milk added. 


Carrots and Celery in Brown Sauce 
114 Cupfuls of diced carrots 
1 Cupful of brown stock 
Salt and pepper 
Toast and bacon curls 
1% Cupfuls of diced celery 
1 Tablespoonful of flour 
1 Tablespoonful of butter 


Cook the carrots and celery together until 
tender and the water is absorbed. Make 
a sauce of the butter, flour and stock. Add 
to it the cooked vegetables, season to taste 
and simmer five minutes. Serve on rounds of 
toast with bacon curls made by fastening 
small pieces of bacon in curls with a tooth- 
pick, and cooking under the broiler. 


Asparagus with Cheese Sauce and Eggs 


1 Small can of asparagus tips 
3 Hard cooked eggs 
ig Cupful of grated cheese 
Parsley 
Toast points 
3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 Tablespoonfuls of flour 
14 Cupful of liquor from the 
asparagus 
1 Cupful of milk 
34 Teaspoonful of salt 
Few grains of pepper 


Drain the asparagus from the juice and 
arrange them in two rows in a_ shallow 
casserole or deep pie tin. 

Slice the eggs and arrange around edge of 
the plate and across the base of the asparagus 
tips. Make a sauce with the flour, butter, 
juice and milk. Add the seasonings and 
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" “Chicken and rice 
’n everything 
nice!”’ 

= 





ate, 





4 The contents of 
ig : Clark’s Chicken Soup 
ie 3° have passed 
Federal Government 


tics ics. inspection. 
a 


ND that’s what Clark’s Chicken Soup is made from. Open a can 

of ittoday . . . warmit. . . help yourself to a liberal spoonful 

and taste it. . . just taste! . . . A-a-ah! a soup with such a delicious 

flavor could contain nothing but the best — could be the result of 
nothing but the most careful cooking. 


All the goodness of plump, milk-fed chickens (every one passed by a 
Government inspector), rice and celery tastefully seasoned. 


Here is the soup to bring that jaded appetite back to normal — to give 


ay 
you that feeling of inner warmth so necessary these chilly days. 


At your grocer’s . . . get a supply today! 


LARK'S 


\ ey ) 
9 tO ly 
ww 


rs 





; TOMATO VEGETABLE OXTAIL 
; CHICKEN PEA GREEN PEA 
MUTTON BROTH SCOTCH BROTH 
MOCK TURTLE JULIENNE CELERY 
MULLIGATAWNY CONSOMME 


W.CLARK. Lmirep, Establishments at MONTREAL, P.Q., ST. REMI, P.Q., and HARROW, ONT. 
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BREAKFAST 


Cinnamon Prunes 
Cream of Wheat 
Scrambled Eggs 

Toast 


Tea Coffee Cocoa 


2 Half Grapefruit 
Bacon 
Rolls Honey 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 














} DINNER 
J : R 
LUNCHEON or SUPPE i vi enna Roll 
Monks’ Toast rel tied Potatoes 
Preserved Strawberries Creamed Cabbage 
Tea or Cocoa | Rice and Date Pudding 
Coffee 
Roast Pork 


Tomato poe Cheese Fried Apple Rings 


| 
Cin a Toast | Franconia Potatoes 


Meals of the P¥onth 


Thirty-one Menus for March 


Compiled by Margaret E. Read, B.A., M.Sc. 
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BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
I 7 Prunes | Broiled Steak 
Post's Bran | Oyster Stew Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Fried Mush Syrup 1 Canned Blueberries Creamed Parsnips 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Pineapple Trifle 
Coffee 
18 Grapefrui 
pefruit ied Chicken w runs tues Braised Lamb 
Robin Hood Porridge Oats | jetied Cul ——— Paap Boiled Potatoes, Buttered Cabbage 
Toast Jelly Tes or Cocos Mock Cherry Pie 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee 





























Sliced Oranges Lamb Chops i 
4 Puffed Wheat Corn and Cheese Lyonnaise Potatoes Cc of Whea h Br Scalloped Rice with Tomatoes _ Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Fried Liver Ramekins Creamed Peas a £ with Bran Stewed Prunes Creamed Potatoes Spinach 
Red Raspberries Fig Pie Toast Marmalade Tea or Cocoa Apple Souffle 
Mufhns jam 4 T Coff Coc - 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee ca ee ‘Oa Coffee 
Pork Patties Boiled Salmor 
5 Whole Apples Liver and Bacon Mashed Potatoes a1 Stewed Rhubarb Macaroni and Cheese | Locaneie Pota ce 3 
Rice K 
Cornmeal Porridge Stewed Rhubarb Stuffed Onions with Walnuts on ren Black Currant Jam String Beans 
| Toast Marmalade Tea or Cocoa Maple Parfait pten Eggs on Tosst Tea or Cocoa | Pruit Sala j 
| Tea ee Coffee = ee = Cocoa Coffee 
ot a 6 Sliced Pi 1 Braised Tongue | 
oA Gene Hamburg Steak Spanish Sauce af Apples Kidney and Mushroom Stew Baked Spare Ribs~ 
\ Sausages Canned Pears Boiled Potatoes Muti Oats Sliced Bananas and Oranges Scalloped Potatoes, Buttered Beets 
‘ Toast Tea or Cocoa Creamed Carrots 1 ine Coff a Tea or Cocoa Guifer Cream 
Nd Tea Coffee Cocoa Apricot Sponge - ” - Coffee 
oN ee | 
Pon ses cgay? = ee ee ee 
Breaded Fried Sole ; 
) 7 Orange Juice Cheese Pudding Creamed Potatoes, Buttered Beets 23 co Pineapple | Molded Cheese Salad | Roast Beef, Yorkshire Puddinz 
on of t with — Canned Cherries Spiced Coceioee une Mange _— et Seep | Peaches a Whipped Cream sao Potatoes, ner. Corn 
‘coast am wi i Coco ce Cream ke 
Tes Coffee Cites Tea or Cocoa i ip ~ eam Tea Coffee ea or Cocoa | ie ta 
8 a al i 24 Ba: | . | Cold Roast Beef 
Apple Sauce Beef Stew with Dumplings nanas | Creamed Eggs with Bacon Cur!s | ‘oven a 
Robin Hood Porridge Oats ee Ce a ecus Vegetable Salad Cornmeal Porridge | Grape Giasenrve rr Bakec = een Seuce - 
Honey ts Car. Br T Marmalad fe 1 Potatoes, Creamed Parsnins 
Muffins Syrup Tea or Cocoa amel Bread Pudding mga —— Tea or Cocoa Steamed Date Pudding 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Stea wl vee udding 
) 9 Stewed Rhubarb si — 25 Pufel Rice Cor Stuffed H 
Cr ‘omatoes uifed Rice orn Chowder Stuffed Heart 
f Cob a Krispies jell a =A Whip Baked Dyestens Sesiiaged — we age its and Cheese Franconia n tat a Lima Beans 
4 ee Rin elly Cocoa le Pie co) ea or Coce Cream Pie 
Tea Coffee Cocna Tesce Coes Tea Coffee Cocoa atte Coffe z 
IO : Hash 26 Apple Sauce Cabbage Salad 
pay a. Creamed Canned Asparagus Mashed Potatoes apenuts Roqguefort Dressing _ _ Hungarian Goulash 
Fried Eggs on Toast Parsnip Fritters Omelette Maple Syrup Boiled Potatoes, Creamed Carrots 
‘ Toast Spiced Gooseberries Glorified Rice Toast Jelly Cornmeal Muffins *Peach Cobbles 
S Tea Coffee Cusen Tea or Cocoa with etree Tea Coffee Tea or Cocoa | Coffee 
Ms cs | ' no 
| 
N Il theese ushroom Pork Chops 27 Grapefruit Scrambled Eggs and Baked Sausages 
3 a ett. Cc th : O'Brien Potatoes peste — Hood Porridge = " Seana +1 atin Bessnane 
Rolls Marmalade Pineapple with Whipped Cream Steamed Fruit ing oas Be te reserved Citron Spanish C ane 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Ye 
<otee 
12 Whole Oranges Stuffed Shoulder of Veal 28 Prunes Rice Croquettes with Scalloped Oysters 
Muffetts Lima Beans with Bacon au Gratin Potatoes, String Beans Post's Bran Chess ation French Fried Potatoes 
Fried Fish Blackberries Pancakes s Stew Buttered Beets 
oa T y see Apricot Tapioca yrup ed Rhubarb . ba 
Te on ia ea OF Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea or Cocoa Lemon Snow, Custard Sauce 
ce 
Re cmcadh eon I iomaitnieoadbiietae 
I Ba Baked Rice with Cheese Cold Sliced Veal Oranges Baked Beans with Chili Sauc Corned Beef 
3 Quaker Oats with Bran Tomato Sauce Potatoes on Half Shell Jelly Shredded Wheat ” es hili Sauce | Creamed Potatoes 
Apple Sauce Raisin Pie lis Marmalade . Scalloped Cabbage 
Popovers Jam pple Tea or Cocoa Rhubarb 
Tea Coffee Cc Tea of Coffee Tea Coffee Cocoa - asp Vie 











I 4 Grapefruit 


Shredded Wheat 
Grilled Kidneys on Toast 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


I 5 Baked Apples 

















Scalloped Corn 
Small Cakes Prune Charlotte Russe 
Tea or Cocoa Coffee 
Cold Roast Pork, Jelly 
Salmon and Rice Souffle Scalloped Potatoes 
Canned Plums Diced Turnips 
Tea or Cocoa Pineapple Betty 









































Stuffed Baked Trout 


Club Sandwich hb Fried Pi 
Sliced Oranges with Shredded “io a 
ee — Cottage a oe Sauce 





Curried Veal with Rice 


| 
| 
Cheese Pancakes | Glazed Turnips 





Cornmeal! Porridge Lemon Jelly with Cream 
Marmalad: - Blueberry Shortcake 
—_ Coffee licen Tenet Coom Coffee 
I 6 - Watercress Salad Stewed Chicken 

Fruit Cup Cheese Puffs Mashed Potatoes, Canned Peas 
Ham Te Eggs ‘ Cake Jellied Peaches with Almonds 

coast Cocoa Coffee 

Tea Coffee Cocoa vg 









19 Bananas 
Puffed Wheat Crahanple Creamed Carrots 
Rolls Gas” Con Maple Fig Pu_ldin 
Tea Coffee Cinive Tea Coffee Cocoa ap Chee. ing 





| Scotch Woodcock Shepherd's Pie 








20 Sliced Oranges 


















































30 Bananas Fruit and Cheese Dreams Fr a a 
7 Lamb Chops j Seagyteies Scalloped Tomatoes 
oast am es s . 7 
Tea Coffee Cocoa Tea rs Cocca Macaroon Cup Custard 





Whippe 1 Cream 
Joffee 


I Stewed Rhubarb 
Rice Krispies 
Toast Marmalade 
Tea Coffee Cocoa 


w 


Creamed Shrimps in 
Green Peppers 
Strawberries 


Tea or Cocoa 


Fried Breaded Sweethreads 
served on Cold Sliced Ham 
Scalloped Potatoes Spinach 
Apple Dumplings 
| Coffee 














The Meals of the Month, as compiled by 
Margaret E. Read is a regular feature of 
The Chatelaine every month. 
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Ther CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


8119—Straightline coat 
in full or seven-eighths 
length in popular heather 
tweed, Attractively 
shaped cuffs. Monotone 
suede finished woolen in 
mauve-red and _ broad- 
cloth in green, grey or 
black smart. Sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust. 


8048—_Modish, practical 
two-piece wool crepe in 
vivid red, is youthful 
idea for general daytime 
occasions. Feather weight 
tweed, jersey, crepe satin 
and silk crepe in tweed 
pattern chic. Sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust. 


Sports Clothes Lend Charm, Youthfulness 


Price 25 cents 


direct from The Chatelaine Paitern Service, 310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his 
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The» CHATELAINE PATTERNS 













$088 — Dashing printed 
sheer velvet in claret- 
wine ground printed in 
black, flaunts a flattering 
scarf collar of grey chif- 
fon, repeated in hip bow. 
Skirt shows wrapped 
flared movement. Sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust. 


8135—You will feel quite 
out of things without a 
Princess frock. The black 
sheer velvet pictured is 
a modified version ex- 
tremely becoming to wo- 
man of average full fig- 
ure. Sizes 16, 18, 

years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 


inches 


> 
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Molded Hips and Transparent Velvets 


Price 25 cents | 
o 


a manell 








direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


8088 
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name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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Tailored Sports 
Types That Adopt 
Distinctly 
Individual Ideas 


Price 25 cents 





8025—Trotteur type with 
kilted plaited skirt of beige 
sheer woolen overplaided in 
navy blue. Collar and deep 
cuffs of beige faille crepe. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years. 


8030—Tweed jac- 
ket suit in beige 
and brown. Skirt 
is attached to hod- 
ice of brown jer- 
sey. Sizes 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years. 


a 


8089—A favorite 
in navy blue wool 
jersey with group- 
ed plaits and red 
silk crepe scarf 
neckline. Sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 
years, 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterne 


direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 


8161 — Practical one - piece 
type in light red novelty 
wool crepe shows modern 
influence in diagonal closing, 
pockets aad cluster plaits. 
Sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


8089 8161 








ais te in en 
Sy 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. 


8160—Classic tailored grey 
covet cloth, widens hem by 
flaring inset at centre-front. 


Red silk crepe gives a. 


ful aspect. Sizes 8, 10, 
and 14 years. 


8095 — Rippling 
tiers in novel 
wool crepe for 
smart sub-deb 
who demands 
sophisticated 
lines. Sizes 8, 
10, 12, 14 and 
16 years. 


lf your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be 
direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 


Younger Set 
Show Increased 
Interest 


Paris Vogue 


Price 25 cents 


G 





8038—Ultra - 
in 
fabric 
tailored finish. 


is attached to 
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applied 


Sizes 8, 10, 12, 


years. 


8162—Jumper 
dress in bright 
red cashmere 
jersey. Finely 
kilted skirt, and 
patent leather 
belt. Sizes 8, 
10, 12 and 14 


years. 


I! 
i 


modish 
wool crepe. 
hands give 
Plaited skirt 
hip yoke. 
14 and 16 


\ 





glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you m 
310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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‘Lhe © hutelaine Patterns 


Two of the 
new versions 
in day time 


frocks. 





These are Chatelaine Patterns. If you 
glad to have you give us h.s name a 


direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Se rvice, 




















160—A thoroughly feminine 
draped bodice 
normal 
waistline. Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 3 yards of 39- 
inch material with ‘5 yard of 35- 
inch contrasting and 14 yard of 


model with its 
caught with buckle at 


11-inch lace. 


257A jaunty sports model whose 
brief bodice buttons down the front 
: Circular skirt 
dips its front hem to prove its 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 
Size 16 requires 
83-54 yards of 39-inch material 
with 34 yard of 39-inch contrast- 


in coat styling. 
smartness. 


and 20 years. 


ing and 4 yards of binding. 


310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Make Short Skirts 
| Stylish This Way! 


ONGER skirts are here; and 

even the most economical 
women must keep in style. So out 
come the hems of short skirts. 
Down they go a few inches to reach 
the fashionable length. 

When there’s a difference in 
color between the part that’s been 
turned under and the part that 
was worn outside, do this. Re- 
move the old color, or lighten it, 
by simmering from ten to twenty 
minutes in water to which has 
been added household ammonia, 
in the proportion of two _ table- 
spoonfuls to the gallon. Then to 
re-dye the dress a bright, fashion- 
able color, just follow the simple 
directions found in every package 
of Diamond Dyes. 

Use the same process when it is 
necessary to add new material to 
secure the proper length. That’s 


Diamond 


Dyes 
Sun Proof 


EASY TO USE-BETTER RESULTS 





“What has 
changed him?” 


ARRIED five years. Good 

pals, real companions. . 
until lately. What has made the 
change ? 

In many cases these marital 
tragedies are caused by the wife’s 
unconscious disregard of that in- 
timate phase of her toilette known 
as feminine hygiene. 

“Lysol” Disinfectant has been 
relied upon by women for 40 
years, for this critical purpose. 
No woman need make mistakes. 
Buy a bottle of “Lysol” today— 
the directions with each bottle 
give correct, specific advice and 
simple rules. 

And send the coupon below for 
our free booklet, “The Scientific 
Side of Health and Youth.” It is 
a woman physician’s frank mes- 
sage to women. 


° 
Warning. Extravagant claims are 
being made for so-called modern, non- 
poisonous antiseptics. Your own doctor 
will tell you that. Some are virtually use- 
less. After 40 years, the weight of medical 
opinion is that nothing has been found to 
take the place of “Lysol” —and today the 
world uses over 7 million gallons a year, 
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the best way to 
make materials 
match. 

For every home 
use, Diamond Dyes 
are the finest you 
can buy. They are 
easy to use; go on 
smoothly and evenly because they 
contain the highest quality ani- 
lines that can be produced. That’s 
why they give such true, brilliant 
and fadeless colors. 

When buying, remember this. 
The white package Diamond Dyes 
are the highest quality dyes for 
general use. They will dye or 
tint silk, wool, cotton, linen, 
rayon; any kind of material. The 
blue package dyes pure silk or 
pure wool only. It gives greater 





fastness and brightness to these 
two materials. 
both packages. 


Your dealer has 





Disinfectant 


Trade mark ‘‘ Lysol” 
Registered in Canada 





LYSOL (CANADA) LIMITED, Dept.122, 9Davies Ave., Toronto (8), Can. 
Please send me, free, your booklet, “The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 
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Ideal for 
Cute Kiddie Togs 


PRISCILLA 


Simple, exquisitely colorful 
easy to work with, Pris- 
cilla Bias Fold Tapes are the 
ideal trim and binding 
and kiddie 
togs. Priscilla can be applied 
as quickly as you can sew. It 
costs less than ribbons, and 


to 
- « « Sitk, Rayon, La 
Gingham’ checks and striped Per. 
cale ... and lovely two and three- 
tone color combinations... 
Double Fold. And 
quality is unmatchable. — 
Priscilla Sells Everywhere 
It is Quite Inexpensive 
bo ee A BOOS. 
or «+ Sixteen 
. i Galore coc bekeel ad 
ideas and sewing hints. Write name 
ond address plainly to Depe. Be 


scilla 


B 


i 


E 





giAS FOLD T 
ILK-LAWN-Cl 
The Kay Manufacturing Co. 
999 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 


(alae Av saaaneslan 
oho pee tue attaon, SSanesoee el 
nent PRICE $1.25 





‘THENEW FASHIONS—alluring- 
-y feminine with their graceful 
flares and moulded lines—are 
not at all difficult to make if 
secrets of the 
"sg touch.” 
In a few short weeks, right at 
home, the Woman's institute 
can teach you these fine ts 
of dressmaking that you need 
to make the new sty 
You can then make all your 
own clothes at tremendous 
savings. Think of having all 
the pretty dresses you want, 
aoe hasan’ and most pm 

styles, for just the cos 

materials! 


68-page Dressmaking Lesson FREE 
Sothat you may see how easily 
ee ee eip me 

in, of i 
thod. we Silt gladiy send you 
a 68-page sample lesson free. 
It describes the details of cut- 
ting and finishing difficult 





you know the 
true “d 
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An afternoon 
frock and a 
new treatment 
of the raised 
waistline 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. If your favorite dealer does not yet carry them in stock, we would be 
glad to have you give us his name and address, and meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns 
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209—The afternoon model above 
ts of printed crépe. The flat hips 
are especially pronounced through 
the softly-swathed treatment of the 
girdle, with a loose hanging drape 
that contributes length to the figure. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust. Size 
36 requires 41% yards of 39-inch 
material. 


131—A smartly simple type with 
bodice showing slight all-round 
blousing belted at raised waistline. 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust. Size 36 re- 


quires 344 yards of 39-inch ma- 


terial with 4 yards of 22-inch 
pleating. 





direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 310 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Fair hair becomes spun gold 
when washed with Evan 
Williams “Camomile”, | 
| the safe Shampoo. | 
| 


Spun Gold | 


There is an Evan Williams 
Shampoo for every shade 
of hair at your druggist: 


| Imported from England 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sole Canadian Distributors 
PALMERS LIMITED 
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Simple Remedy 
For Bad Stomach 


Gives Swift Relief 


No Need of Strong Medicines or Dict. 
Safe and Simple Home Recipe Keeps 
| Stomach in Fine Condition. 





If you are a victim of Stomach Troubles 
|—Gas, Sourness, Pain or Bloating—you 
|} may have quick and certain relief by fol- 
| lowing this simple advice. 

Don’t take strong medicines, artificial 
digestants or pull down your system with 
starvation diets. For within reason most 
| folks may eat what they like if they will 
keep their stomach free from souring 
acids that hinder or paralyze the work 
of digestion. 

And the best and easiest way to do this 
is to follow every meal with three or four 
tablets of Bisurated Magnesia—a pleasant, 
harmless, inexpensive, and handy tablet 
form of Magnesia that promptly neutral- 
izes acidity and keeps your stomach sweet 
and clean. 

A week’s trial of Bisurated Magnesia 
tablets, which any good druggist can sup- 
ply at trifling cost, should quickly con- 
vince you that 90 per cent of ordinary 
stomach distress is absolutely unneces- 
sary. Be sure to get Bisurated Magnesia 
Tablets. 








_ She looks 20 years younger 


“TI have taken Kruschen Salts for 7 years, 
and enclose my photo at 50, to ask your opinion 
of my record, I have been married 30 years, 
have 3 sons, 29, 25, 19; also 2 grandsons 
6 and 20 months. I put down my youthful 
appearance to Kruschen Salts taken each 
morning. I should never think of starting 
the day without taking them. 

“Tam Sft. Sin. in height, weight 119 pounds. 
I can assure you my husband is very proud 
of me. Mrs. A. R. 

Original letter on file for inspection. 


To preserve your youthful charm you must 

preserve your health. Charm and beauty are 

| mainly ¢ aa of health, so are vitality and 

vigour. will be yours if you pin your faith in 

the * little daily Simefat Start Fh ny and 

| will feel years younger before you are many 
ys older. 

Kruschen Salts is obtainable at drug and 

department stores in Canada at 75c. a bottle. 

A bottle contains enough to last for 4 or 5 

months—good health for half-a-cent a day, 
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‘ WOOLLEN FABRICS ASSUME IMPORTANCE 
In Formal Day Wear 





(Vogue Patterns) 


- A significant note about sheer woollens, 
this year, is that they may be used form- 
ally, for, being soft and pliable, they now 
have much of the draping quality of silk. 
Woollens are no longer confined to tailored 
dresses of the runabout type, but are seen 
in many daytime models of the most 
feminine variety. Two excellent examples 
of this type are shown on this page, 
exhibiting the most important features of 
the day mode, with higher waists and 
longer skirts. 


Frock No. 5083 


(Right) This is an excellent model for the 

woman who curves in at the back, for the 

bolero prevents the waistline from being 
conspicuous. Sizes 14 to 42. 


a Price, 75 cents. 


Ensemble No. 5085 


wl cscs 


(Extreme right) The bolero is stimulated on 
this frock by means of banding, which may 
be omitted. There is a short jacket included. 


Sizes 14 lo 42. /| 


Price, 75 cents. 





| THE BOLERO IS A SMART FASHION 


These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 64 or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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TWO EXQUISITE EXAMPLES OF THE MODE 
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In Evening Ensembles 








(Vogue Patterns) 


One of the newest phases of the evening 
mode is length—all-around skirt length or 
length in the front of a model that is but 
slightly shorter than the extreme length in 
the back. The dinner-frocks on this page, 
which are exquisitely designed to offset the 
well-proportioned feminine figure, illus- 
trate length extremely well. Semi-sheer 
crepe, flat crepe, sheer velvet, lamé, or 
satin would be excellent materials for 
either of these two evening models, with a 
very clever handling of fullness. 


Frock No. 5095 


(Left) This flat crépe frock may be completed 

by a bolero. The length, accented by circular 

tiers, is slightly shorter in front than in 
back. Sizes 14 to 42. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Ensemble No. 5092 


(Extreme left) Of georgette crépe is this 
dinner-model, which is a smart version of 
the princesse silhouette. The length is 
expertly handled; 14 to 42. 


Price, 75 cents,” 


LONGER LINES IN DINNER-ENSEMBLES 





These are Vogue Patterns. They may be obtained from the shops listed on page 64 or from Vogue Pattern Service, 70 Bond Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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HENEVER two or three wage 
earners are gathered together 
these days, someone always 
brings up the modern sob-story of the 
working woman. “She’s married, and 
only uses her salary for pin money and 
luxuries, yet she’s keeping us girls out 
of her job.” Or again, “That married 
woman is keeping men with families 
out of work.” ... All join in the 
murmurous indignation, applause, and 
sympathy. Recently further interest 
has been added by the public steps 
which Manitoba took in stating that 
the Government was going to oust mar- 
ried women from jobs as much as pos- 
sible. The papers have been full of it. 
In this issue we present a challenging 
article from one of the most able 
women in Canada, Judge Helen 
Gregory MacGill, of Vancouver, B.C. 
Judge MacGill is the mother of a 
grown family, a judge of the juvenile 
court, and a member of the British 
Columbia Minimum Wage Board. She 
has watched this situation with the 
married women in business and profes- 
sions for many years, and in this article, 
“What of the Wage-Earning Wife?” 
strips away the false sentiment, the 
routine complaints, and the hard-luck 
stories, and presents a viewpoint that is 
going to cause a lot of discussion. 


UT all the topics of interest in the 

world fail before the universal 
interest in yourself. That is why 
fortune-telling is so popular ... for 
it ensures that for a certain length of 
time someone else is concentrating on 
you, and talking about nothing else— 
enthralling! This business of amateur 
fortune-telling is a harmless and 
pleasant hobby, and is a surer road to 
popularity than any of the promises of 
the “sign-on-the-dotted-line” coupons. 
Gertrude Crewson, who tells the rules 
of fortune-telling by cards and who, 
you may remember, wrote our series on 
telling fortunes by tea-leaves, lives on 
the shores of Lake Ontario and is an 
authority on these pleasant pastimes. 
She devotes a great deal of time to 
study and research, in spite of the 
upkeep of a home. 
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OTHING indicates more clearly 
4 the different status which home- 
making and housekeeping has attained 
in modern times than the interest 
which has been shown in J. B. 
Spencer’s surveys of the marketing con- 
ditions of Canadian foodstuffs, which 
have appeared during the past year. It 
is obvious that today women want an 
intelligent understanding of all the 
conditions affecting the food they feed 
the family. In this issue Mr. Spencer, 
who as director of publicity for the 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
lives within the sound of one of the 
most beautiful carillon of bells on the 
continent, concludes his article on 
Canadian fisheries in this issue. Later 
he will tell us of the marketing of sugar 
and honey. 
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. M. MONTGOMERY, creator 

of “Anne of Green Gables,” that 
much-loved Canadian heroine, is in this 
issue with a story to set one thinking— 
“The Price.” As most of us know, L. 
M. Montgomery is in private life Mrs. 
MacDonald, of the Manse, Norval, 
Ontario, although she hails from the 
Maritimes. Very different in atmos- 
phere is “Mist,” the little vignette set 
in a town no easterner will have diffi- 
culty in recognizing. “Mist” is by Mrs. 
H. V. Campbell, who is doing some in- 
teresting writing in Arvida, Quebec. 
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HE charming “Sunday Morning 

in Quebec,” the Canadian painting 
presented in this issue, is by Clarence 
Gagnon, one of our most interesting 
artists. Clarence Gagnon is a French- 
Canadian and interprets the quaintness 
of his Quebec with a vividness that is 
always interesting. His earliest success 
was found in etchings, for which he got 
honorable mention at the Salon, Paris, 
in 1906. His work is represented in 
the National Gallery of Canada, in 
London, Paris, Dresden, Florence, 
Venice, Mulhausen and The Hague. 
From the date of this issue he will be 
represented on the walls of homes in 
every corner of Canada. 
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Most enclosed models of McLaughlin 
Buick, Studebaker, Oakland, Marquette, 
Chrysler, Pontiac, Oldsmobile. Durant, 
Viking and Chevrolet are available in 
Oriental plush, without additional cost if 
you specify it when you purchase, 


it costs 
nothing extra for the finest. 


Ge new models are with dominates; more models than 
us—sleek and shining in ever are graced with its shim- 
mery—almost animate luxury 

fortunately for Canadian 
women, adds nothing extra to 
the cost of most new cars, but 


their beauty, luxurious in their 
fittings! Upholstery becomes 
more important than ever, for 





women today select their motor a ae ce 

cars as they do furnishings for muCe TO Tae Sars & 

; comfort—The Oriental Textiles 
the home. : — 

‘ Company Limited, Oshawa, 
Oriental Plush, of course, pre- Canada. 


ORIENTAL PLUSH 
Its Beauty Lasts 
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ai ultra-modern Si ieteay of Old Dutch 


assures Stealth ful CETTE 
a sateguard to your tet ba: health 


07> vaemrncereinte encore eeeet natn ate sat ana oeiih iehtete ET AS 


It is common knowledge that bathing is a health 
benefit through the removal of invisible impurities 
... the unseen enemies of health and beauty. 


The bathroom should, therefore, be free from impurities, 
invisible as well as visible. This is one of the principal ben- 
efits derived from cleaning the tub and washbowl with Old 
Dutch Cleanser. It keeps them constantly free from health- 
menacing invisible impurities, hygienically clean and safe. 


But safeguarding your family with HEALTHFUL CLEANLINESS, 
although of utmost importance, is not the only helpful duty 


that Old Dutch performs. 


The remarkable detergent properties and ultra-modern 
efficiency of Old Dutch, due to its fine, flaky, flat-shaped 
particles, relieve you of so much of the work of maintaining 
a spotless and always presentable bathroom. It is so easy, 
imple and convenient ... to keep dirt, in all forms, under 
absolute contro! when you use the modern Old Dutch wey. 
Just sift a little Old Dutch on a damp cloth... a few light 
strokes .. . and every sign of water stains, rings and soapy 
accumulations vanish . . . nickel, porcelain, enamel, tile, 
painted woodwork and walls sparkle and shine. And you 
experience a thrill of pride and satisfaction in knowing that 
everything is healthfully clean, as well as spick and span. 


The use of Old Dutch exclusively, insures the beauty of 
your bathroom. Old Dutch contains no acid . . . no caustic 

. no harsh, scratchy grit. It doesn't scratch and it doesn't 
harm the hands or injure the nails. 


There is TRUE economy in the employment of Old Dutch, 
because ob its superior excellence . . . a little goes a sur- 
prisingly long way. 


Old Dutch is the greatest advance in modern cleaning 
efficiency. Keep a can always handy in the bathroom. 


Cleanser § 


Chases 


nothing else like it 
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The Importance of 


Os (Cleanliness 


in Good Sele) stats cannot be eM etetotesl Olt Lib dere 


ONAN GRO MeL aR 
8 A LA ASSL AR ON REAR i RR ET Occ 


HEALTHFUL CLEANLINESS is the first requisite in the preparation of palatable and wholesome foods—and there is nothing else like 
Old Dutch to provide this protection. Old Dutch possesses many other distinctive and valuable qualifications. It is safe... quick... economical. 
SAFE: Because it is free from acid and caustic, contains no sand or hard scratchy grit. It doesn’t scratch. And that is worthy of consideration 
in this day of beautiful finishes. Scratches make utensils unsightly. They also provide lodging places for impurities, cause food to stick more 
readily and often scorch and burn; and then,too, they render cleaning more difficult. And here is still another advantage—Old Dutch doesn’t 
harm the hands or disfigure the nails. 

QUICK: Because of their remarkable detergent properties and ultra-modern efficiency, the soft, flaky, flat-shaped Old Dutch particles 
liberate and wipe away stubborn dirt, grease, grime, stains and rust with a clean sweep. 

WHEN YOU USE Old Dutch, less work, time and energy are required because Old Dutch does so much more. You'll 
appreciate this especially at the holiday season . . . when there is so much to be done. . . cooking, baking, candy making 

and so many EXTRA utensils to be cleaned. 

ECONOMICAL: Because EVERY PARTICLE of Old Dutch does its FULL SHARE of cleaning. 

The Old Dutch particles are flat shaped, they lie Aat on the surface and do not rake it with hard sharp 

points, like grit. These Old Dutch particles, being soft, break into smaller particles; therefore, 

Old Dutch goes a long way. 

USE OLD DUTCH for cleaning cooking utensils of every description—cutlery, 

pots and pans, boilers, percolators, snowy-white and gayly colored 

porcelain and enamel, glass and earthenware. Old Dutch removes 

all impurities, the visible and the dangerous invisible. It 

banishes ali taint, all odor, assuring a healthfully clean 

utensil, which 1s an important factor in good 

cooking that cannot be over-emphasized. 
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